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The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


Vee NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE, a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members, has 
since 1874 provided a national forum for the social welfare field. 

The annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social welfare 
and allied fields, and between the fields of practice and the pro- 
fession. 

The National Conference maintains a library of manuscripts, 
growing out of the annual forums, which are made available for 
use on local, state, national, and international levels. 

The Conference has a comprehensive publications program, 
and provides services to the state and international conferences 
on social welfare. 
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Foreword 


FONE %, 
E THE PEOPLE . . . promote the general welfare. 
This was the theme chosen for the goth Annual Forum, held in 
Cleveland during the period of May 19-24, 1963. 

The need for greater concern about the general welfare had 
never been more impelling. Within a few days of the Cleveland 
meetings, people throughout the country had had dramatic evi- 
dence of severe problems. In Illinois, social settlements had been 
called on to distribute surplus food to families whose assistance 
checks had been delayed because of a squabble in the legislature. 
In Birmingham, Alabama, young children who had taken part ina 
civil rights demonstration had been put in jail. The conscience 
of the nation had been stirred. Earlier in the year in Washington 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare had set up the 
new Welfare Administration as a means of dealing more ade- 
quately with Federal responsibility for public welfare programs, 
and the Council on Social Work Education had devoted a part of 
its annual meeting to the need for more social work manpower. 
The time was ripe, then, for grappling with hard questions. 

Many months before the Cleveland meetings, members of the 
Committee on Program, in setting forth plans for the Annual 
Forum, had designated three major areas for examination in the 
Division meetings—‘‘Manpower for Social Welfare Program,” 
“Civil Rights and the General Welfare,” and “Public Under- 
standing of Social Welfare.” By May, 1963, all these topics had 
grown in importance. 

Early in the week Chester Bowles, on his way to India as Am- 
bassador of the United States, placed domestic problems in inter- 
national perspective. At the end of the week Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, challenged 
his listeners to work together to “promote the general welfare”’ 
through realistic planning for meeting human need. After ad- 
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journment of the Forum, more than two hundred persons par- 
ticipated in a special workshop on “Social Action for Progress in 
Social Welfare.” 

Proceedings of a conference can include only a small number 
of the papers and almost none of the discussion. ‘The Editorial 
Committee has selected papers that reflect the major concerns 
dealt with during the meetings. Two other volumes will be pub- 
lished, one including papers on social work practice, and another 
including the materials from the post-Forum workshop. 

Selection of materials for the two major volumes has been done 
by the members of the Editorial Committee, to whom apprecia- 
tion is due: Elizabeth Meier (who served as chairman of the sub- 
committee for selection of the papers on practice), Cora Kasius, 
Esther Lazarus, Florence Ray, and Hollis Vick. Their work was 
made easier through the fine cooperation of Joe R. Hoffer, Ruth 
Williams, and Mrs. Mabel E. Davis of the Conference staff, and 
by Mrs. Dorothy M. Swart, representing Columbia University 
Press. 


RACHEL MARKS 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


Message to the Conference 


(rom REST DENT | OHMNGF. KENNEDY 


I; Is A PLEASURE to send to the members of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare my greetings and best wishes for 
a most successful annual forum. 

The needs of millions of citizens who live in poverty are of con- 
cern to every American. They are of particular concern to you 
who, as leaders of the nation’s social welfare programs, deal with 
many of the social problems that are associated with poverty. 

To reinforce the efforts you and others are making to cope with 
these problems, I have recently sent to the Congress five special 
messages proposing additional Federal action on domestic welfare 
problems. These messages call for the use of Federal resources to 
help states and communities increase opportunities for youth and 
for the elderly, to promote mental health and to control mental 
retardation, and to improve health and education programs. 

Together with my call for a tax cut to stimulate the economy, 
I believe these measures can do much to solve the problem of 
persistent poverty in a land of plenty. 

The success of these or any other governmental actions depends, 
however, upon the uses the people make of them. I am therefore 
pleased to learn that you are giving special attention, at this year’s 
forum, to the problems of poverty and to ways in which you can 
help to achieve the goal set forth in the Constitution: “To pro- 
mote the general welfare.” 
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A Tribute to Cleveland 


by C. VIRGIL MARTIN 


liernere, IN CLEVELAND’s OWN Music HALL, it is my 
privilege to identify and honor the local Welfare Federation as a 
devoted and talented orchestrator of the theme on which this 
overture meeting of the goth Annual Forum is based. 

Their renditions of ‘“‘We the people . . . promote the general 
welfare” have been varied appropriately throughout a half cen- 
tury of public performance, and as Sanford Solender has so pre- 
cisely developed, the podium has always been occupied by a tal- 
ented conductor. The concertmeisters have been as inspired as 
they have been disciplined, and the occupant of every chair in this 
continuing social symphony accepted his or her role, however 
major or minor, with eagerness conditioned by a full understand- 
ing of the score’s total impact. 

No one of us knows the identity of the first person who had the 
revolutionary insight which indicated that the well-being of 
others was quite as vital to him as his own good. We are proudly 
conscious however, that our own Constitution set down in bold 
script that the general welfare was a total responsibility of the 
governed, not alone of those who had been selected to govern. 

The Welfare Federation of Cleveland for fifty years has demon- 
strated its acceptance of the citizen’s responsibility for, as well as 
his understanding of, the Constitution’s broad implication that 
the inspiring tonal qualities of justice, tranquillity, and liberty 
can be despoiled unless the general welfare of all is intermingled 
constantly in the daily playing of our national symphony. 

Allan Nevins in The Gateway to History suggests: 


Democratic peoples of wide popular education, where the feeling of 
progress to some goal is strong, inevitably display a specially keen in- 
terest in history as an illuminant of present and future. Democracy 
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gives every thoughtful citizen a sense of being a participator in history, 
education sharpens his curiosity, and belief in progress teaches him to 
look for continuing patterns. 


What can we say are the continuing patterns in Cleveland’s and 
its Welfare Federation’s history which should interest those of us 
who are fortunate in sharing this goth Annual Forum with our 
host city and its golden-yeared Welfare Federation? 

I suggest that a basic factor since 1913 has been and is a closer 
correlation of economic, political, and social leadership than oc- 
curs in most American cities. 

The quality of commercial and industrial leadership active in 
Cleveland’s Welfare Federation has always been distinctive. The 
public esteem and support given Cleveland’s social engineers and 
practitioners were a matter of favorable professional comment 
when I first became acquainted with social work more than thirty 
years ago—and this reputation persists today. The entry of Cleve- 
land’s public officials into wider areas of political leadership and 
service has always been above average. 

What am I really saying? 

There is no substitute for informed dynamic and continuing 
universality of leadership. There must be a general welfare con- 
sciousness on the part of all responsible elements in a community 
or there can be no justice, tranquillity, and liberty for the least of 
us! 

May I suggest, too, that the vitality of Cleveland’s Federation 
may spring from a “‘sharpened curiosity” concerning problems and 
their solutions which is generated by an educational concept such 
as has consistently characterized Western Reserve’s School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences—and such curiosity nurtured by the very 
leadership so conceived. 

Last week at the Center of Continuing Education on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, I participated in a three-day pilot 
“round table” of corporate presidents whose twenty companies 
represented diverse activities and continental geographic location. 
The subject discussed “The President’s Concerns.” The profes- 
sional moderators were skilled, and thus we afforded generous in- 
tellectual range. 
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More than half of our discussions moved spontaneously into 
“societal” concerns. Most of the balance was devoted to the aber- 
ration and/or obsolesence of individuals in the total scheme of 
humanity—not just in corporations. 

These three days in another setting could have passed as a case- 
work supervisors’ appraisal of their “concerns.” 

As our sessions drew to a conclusion, the engineer-trained presi- 
dent of a successful enterprise dealing with the physical exotics 
which are so exciting today, said soberly, ‘““Gentlemen, whether 
the world lives fifty years from today depends upon our growth in, 
and use of, what we call the humanities!”’ 

Tonight we honor the Cleveland Welfare Federation’s past half 
century of leadership in “closing the gap” between individuals and 
society—as well as vice versa. 

Because their history promises continued efforts to strive vigor- 
ously for our world’s survival through the full use of the human- 
ities which have been their always-used tools of yesterday and to- 
day, I would like to have Mr. Fred M. Hauserman, President of 
the Welfare Federation, receive this commemorative plaque which 
records the sentiments of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare on this inspiring occasion. 

It reads as follows: 


THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


Since 1913 when the City’s leading citizens and the health and wel- 
fare agencies joined together to form the Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy, Cleveland has pioneered in community cooperation for 
social welfare. Often singled out as the city where the Welfare Council 
and the Community Chest were born, its outstanding record of citizen 
participation and financial support is known around the world. 

Today, the Cleveland Welfare Federation marks the close of its 
Golden Jubilee celebration. But this is not an end—it is, rather, a be- 
ginning. For today, the Cleveland Welfare Federation is moving ahead 
to meet the new challenges of a society which is always changing, al- 
ways presenting new problems—or new facets of old, familiar issues, 
always demanding vision and dedication. 

That this vision and this dedication will continue to lead Cleve- 
land’s devoted citizens into fresh approaches and noteworthy achieve- 
ments in bettering human welfare is inevitable. The distinguished 
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record of the past 50 years is but a forerunner of the progress to be 
anticipated in the years ahead. 
The National Conference on Social Welfare salutes 


THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


for its achievements of the past—for its dedication to the future. 
May 19, 1963 


John William Tramburg 


‘Te FOLLOWING RESOLUTION was adopted by the National 

Board of NCSW on Saturday, May 18, 1963, and was read at the 
opening General Session on Sunday evening May 19, 1963: 

Wuereas John William Tramburg was Commissioner, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, New Jersey, and was 
formerly Commissioner of Social Security, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Commissioner of Welfare in Wis- 
consin; and 

Wuereas he served as President of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, and on the Board of Directors of the Council on 
Social Work Education and the American Correctional Associa- 
tion; and 

WuereAs he was President-elect of this body, to take office at 
this Annual Forum; and 

Wuereas in his many significant capacities John Trambure’s 
distinguished service made a vital contribution to the entire field 
of social welfare and especially public welfare in America, and left 
an indelible imprint on these services to humanity; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved that the National Conference on Social Welfare at this 
goth Annual Forum express regret at John Tramburg’s untimely 
death and at the great loss suffered by the entire social welfare 
field and by the Conference in particular and pay tribute to his 
devotion to social welfare and his creative leadership of public 
and voluntary welfare programs throughout his long service for 
human betterment. 
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A Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


by JANE HOEY 


he OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK for the social workers and 
the social welfare agencies of the United States in paying tribute 
to the First Lady of the World is a deeply appreciated honor. What 
I say tonight is a consensus of opinions of five social workers who 
were friends of Eleanor Roosevelt and worked with her on social 
problems and programs through the years—Aubrey Williams, 
Helen Hall, Justine Polier, Trude Lash, and myself. 

The interests, activities, and achievements of Mrs. Roosevelt 
were so broad in scope and so basic to the survival of the human 
race that it is difficult to select and state briefly her special contri- 
bution to social welfare. 

Her public services promoted fundamental social work objec- 
tives as well as the goals of other helping professions and of all 
persons concerned with human welfare. As one illustration, Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s untiring efforts to strengthen the United Nations and 
to persuade its member nations to adopt and implement a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights were important steps forward toward world 
peace. Undoubtedly, she influenced many social workers to greater 
interest in world affairs and stimulated them to decide what they 
could do to relieve tensions and remove barriers to human rights 
for minorities in our country. 

While Eleanor Roosevelt was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1946, she was 
personally instrumental in the decision of the United Nations to 
assume the responsibility formerly carried by UNRRA of pro- 
viding advisory welfare services to newly developing countries. 
Today over two hundred social workers and other specialists give 
assistance in the establishment of programs of social services, 
housing, and economic and social development at a cost of over 
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two million a year. This was a contribution of inestimable value to 
social welfare in other countries made by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Due to her intellectual curiosity and her desire to bring accu- 
rate, firsthand information to her handicapped husband, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, about people in distress (and the conditions 
under which they were living), during the economic depression of 
the 1930s Mrs. Roosevelt went to areas of great need in the United 
States. On her return she reported, not only to the President, but 
also to influential persons in legislative and executive positions in 
government and to the national and local voluntary agencies. She 
encouraged these people to develop programs to meet the needs 
she had seen. When they did so, she helped to secure legislative 
and financial support for them. 

Thus, long before social workers were concerned with social 
action, Eleanor Roosevelt paved the way and gained public ac- 
ceptance for the establishment of such nation-wide programs as 
the WPA, NYA, and CCC. Later she was consulted in the prepa- 
ration of the Social Security Act and was particularly interested 
in the public assistance and child welfare and health provisions of 
the Act as well as in the social insurance measures. She gave these 
her moral support and was an effective interpreter of them to the 
public. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was convinced that no one has a right to see 
misery, neglect, and injustice without taking some responsibility 
for correcting these situations. She gave generously of her personal 
resources to help needy people and social agencies with programs 
devoted to health, education, employment, and welfare. She ab- 
horred racial and religious prejudice and understood what these 
did, both to those who experienced their evil effects and to those 
who practiced them. 

Eleanor Roosevelt dedicated her life to service to people and 
tried to persuade others to do so. She was successful in awakening 
the social conscience of innumerable individuals, groups, organi- 
zations, and institutions, at home and abroad. She pleaded for 
recognition of total human needs and improvement of economic 
and social conditions in order to prevent social disorganization 
and human suffering. She also advocated the provision of more 
adequate and varied social services to enable persons of all races, 
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colors, and creeds to develop their capacities for their own benefit 
and that of their community and the nation. Many men and 
women who have given effective service as volunteers and board 
members of social agencies acknowledge that Mrs. Roosevelt in- 
fluenced their decision to undertake this work. 

Without professional training, but making full use of the 
knowledge and skill of trained social workers and also doctors, 
nurses, and educators, Eleanor Roosevelt, because of her great 
capacity to see, learn, and understand the needs of human beings, 
her ability and courage in facing problems and encouraging others 
to do so, her broad vision and open-mindedness in accepting new 
ideas, became a great architect and social planner in the field of 
social welfare. She tried to obtain a sympathetic climate of public 
opinion in behalf of all people who for one reason or another 
found the going beyond their powers. She sought to secure under- 
standing of an entire problem, its causes, its effects, and proposed 
remedies. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had great faith in democracy and put into prac- 
tice democratic principles. She felt that an important element in 
democracy was encouraging people to make decisions and to give 
a mandate to both public and private agencies as to the kind and 
quality of services they needed and the manner in which they 
should be provided. 

But Eleanor Roosevelt did not devote all her time and enormous 
energy to major questions of public social policy or to the pro- 
grams of large national agencies. She was always willing to lend 
her prestige and understanding generously to every cause espoused 
by local social welfare agencies in which she was interested. She 
would attend meetings of neighbors at a settlement, and her 
warmth and interest gave participants a sense of the dignity and 
importance of what they were doing. They thought of her as a 
personal friend, so successfully did she bridge the gap between her 
life and theirs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said once to me, “I do not have responsibility, 
as you do, for administering a large social welfare program, but 
I can give a push to a good cause and as long as I live I will do so.”’ 
You know that she never failed to do so. 

But I would disappoint Eleanor Roosevelt if I did not tell you 
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that the tribute from all of us that she would most appreciate 
would be an increase in the ranks of those dedicated to service to 
people in need of help. She would also like our willingness to work 
for the goals which meant so much to her: world peace, democracy, 
and social justice. May I suggest that we not allow the fear of 
loss of our financial advantage of tax exemption deter us from 
social action in behalf of human welfare. 

As an expression of our regard for Eleanor Roosevelt, the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare presents this scroll to her 
daughter, Anna Roosevelt Halsted. 


A Tribute to 
ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
First Lady of the World 


For Eleanor Roosevelt the statement in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution that “We the people . . . promote the general Welfare,” the 
theme of this goth Annual Forum, was a statement of personal creed. 

The glowing radiance of her smile reflected the flame she carried in 
her heart for the betterment of mankind and the alleviation of human 
misery. 

Her selfless courage led her to new and heroic endeavor in grappling 
with the world’s pressing problems of hunger, disease, and poverty, 
which are the basic concerns of our field. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare is humble and grateful 
that she has passed among us and shared her ideals with us. We will 
be ever mindful of the ideals she has set before us. 

Her indomitable spirit lives on to inspire those who strive to follow 
in the pathways she has opened. 

May 20, 1963 Cleveland, Ohio 


ACCEPTANCE 
by ANNA ROOSEVELT HALSTED 
\| AM HONORED TO HAVE BEEN INVITED to receive this 


moving award honoring my mother, Eleanor Roosevelt. It will 
be presented to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
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where it will be on display for all to see and appreciate. As you 
may know, it is hoped that funds may be raised to build a new 
wing to the FDR Library, which is to be known as the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Wing, and where her papers and historical and personal 
possessions may be on view. She left all of her own papers and 
many of her belongings to the Library. 

And now, for a very few minutes I should like to regress and 
talk a little of my mother as a child and a young woman—the 
forerunner of the woman you have honored tonight. I’d like to do 
so because she had to struggle before achieving greatness—a tru- 
ism for most great people. 

In the winter of 1903, Mother reports in her autobiography, 
she was teaching calisthenics and dancing at the Rivington Street 
Settlement House in New York and, under the auspices of the 
Consumers’ League, was helping to investigate working conditions 
of women working in garment factories and department stores. 

With so much honesty and humility, she writes: “It had never 
occurred to me before that the girls might get tired standing be- 
hind counters all day long, or that no seats were provided for 
them if they had time to sit down and rest. I did not know what 
the sanitary requirements should be in the dress factory, either 
for air or lavatory facilities.” 

But to this young lady of nineteen, a lesson learned was never 
forgotten—if she decided it was worth remembering. Her train- 
ing for remembering and her training for decision as to what 
should be remembered stemmed from a depressing and bitter 
childhood. 

An orphan by the age of eight (her mother and a brother died 
then of diphtheria and her father was too ill to set up a home for 
his children—and he, too died two years later); a child who was 
given all the necessities of life but never made to feel wanted and 
needed—this lonely child grew to be observant beyond her years, 
and because of her own sufferings, to have great sympathy and 
understanding for others who suffered. 

At the age of fifty-five she wrote poignantly of memories of 
when she was five or six and taken to help her father serve Thanks- 
giving dinner at one of the newsboys’ clubhouses started in New 
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York City by her father’s father, the first Theodore Roosevelt. 
What she writes about are the “ragged little boys” and that her 
father told her that 


many of them had no homes and lived in little wooden shanties in 
empty lots, or slept in vestibules of houses or public buildings or any 
place where they could be moderately warm. Yet they were independ- 
ent and earned their own livings. A few of them had homes, but then 
they usually had added cares, a mother and little brothers and sisters 
to help. The boys’ clubhouse was their only place for recreation, often 
their only chance of education. 


This was only one of many similar childhood recollections which 
remained vivid to her; for those were the days when the families 
who had plenty were expected actively to participate, on a volun- 
tary basis, in some of the care for those less fortunate. 

Her excellent memory, too, was a product of her childhood. She 
writes of an elderly French teacher who had her memorize and 
could recite verse after verse, in French, of the New Testament. 
And, as a high school student in a private school for girls in Eng- 
land, the head mistress (whom she loved) would read poems out 
loud two or three times over and then ask her favorite pupils (of 
whom Mother was one) to recite them back to her. 

These stories, to me, spell out some of the reasons behind the 
greatness of the lady you are honoring tonight. She illustrates that 
suffering, when it is not a breeder of bitterness or cynicism, and is 
accompanied by a trained mind and innate abilities, may well be 
the forerunner of greatness. 

She grew continually—from that early consciousness of human 
needs at the age of five or six, for the next seventy-odd years. Just 
as the National Conference on Social Welfare has been growing in 
immensity and usefulness since 1874 (ten years before Mother 
was born), so did she continue to grow during her lifetime, and 
to accept each new problem and challenge in human needs with a 
lift of the head and a sparkle of the eyes. 
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Social Welfare Awards 


is NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE AWARDS 
for outstanding contributions in social welfare were presented by 
Sanford Solender, President of the Conference, at the General Ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, May 22, 1963, in Cleveland. The re- 
cipients were selected by the National Board on the basis of nomi- 
nations received from Conference members, the Associate Groups, 
and State Conferences of Social Work. 

The citations to the recipients were as follows: 


For her outstanding achievements as practitioner, scholar, edu- 
cator, and author and for her distinguished contribution to social 
work practice and education. 

For nearly twenty years, first as a caseworker, then as a super- 
visor, and later as an educational consultant, she contributed to the 
development of an outstanding program of medical social work in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Later as a lecturer at the University of Southern California 
School of Social Work and at Harvard University and as Professor 
of Social Economy and Director of Medical Social Work at Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, she inspired her students to 
work for the development of the highest quality of service. As a 
consultant to the Children’s Bureau, as a member of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Maternal and Child Health, and as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, her influence was felt in the development 
of high national policy. As Chairman of the Wartime Committee 
on Personnel in Social Services, she gave outstanding leadership 
in strengthening efforts to achieve a greater degree of unity in the 
field of social work. 
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Her brilliant leadership as Chairman of the NASW Commission 
on Social Work Practice and her service on various committees in 
the Council on Social Work Education contributed to the pro- 
eressive and responsible advances made in improving the quality 
of social work practice and of programs of social work education. 

Her studies and her writings are numerous, and her most re- 
cent manuscripts, Analyzing Social Work Practice and Social 
Work Practice in the Health Field, represent significant mile- 
stones and constitute a lasting contribution to professional social 
work literature. 

For her creative leadership in bringing social work and medi- 
cine closer together and in developing new insights on their inter- 
relationship, the National Conference on Social Welfare is proud 
to recognize HARRIETT MOULTON BaRTLETT. 


Fearless battler for the underprivileged; stanch pioneer in the 
field of public housing; successful developer of special housing 
for the aging; tenacious promoter of sound legislation; courageous 
opponent of special interests; colorful participant in scores of 
social welfare conferences and programs on national, state, and 
local levels; yet possessed of a sense of humor which makes even 
his opponents respect and admire him. 

This is Ernest J. Bohn, Director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, Chairman of the Cleveland City Planning 
Commission, and for thirty years one of the most effective friends 
of social welfare in public office anywhere in the United States. 

Long recognized as one of the country’s foremost authorities on 
public housing, in recent years he has led the way in developing 
special housing facilities for the aging. He built the first public 
housing estate in the United States, the Cedar Apartments in 
Cleveland, opened in 1937. Twenty years later he built a fourteen- 
story addition primarily for older persons, providing a home for 
Cleveland’s first Golden Age Center on the ground floor—rent 
free and with utilities provided. A second estate primarily for 
older persons, also with a Golden Age Center, was opened in 1962, 
and a third is under construction. In these and in Cleveland’s half 
dozen other public housing estates, he has provided recreational 
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centers open to neighborhood residents as well; in one, rent-free 
quarters for a Red Feather day nursery; in another, rent-free 
space for a community center. 

Besides helping to write the first Federal housing law and 
lobbying for it, he also drafted the enabling legislation which 
made possible the setting up of local housing authorities in Ohio. 
The first such legislation to be enacted, the Ohio law has been 
copied by most of the other states. 

A charter member and first President of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, former President 
of the American Society of Planning Officials, member of the 
permanent National Advisory Committee on Housing for Senior 
Citizens, and of numerous national, international, state, and local 
planning bodies, he has been in the forefront of every movement 
for improved housing, both public and private. His wide-ranging 
interests and deep concern for the welfare of people in their daily 
living have brought him world-wide recognition and respect. 

For courageous leadership in social action for human better- 
ment, the National Conference on Social Welfare is particularly 
pleased to recognize the outstanding contribution of one of Cleve- 
land’s leading citizens, ERNEST JOHN BOHN. 


For outstanding and creative lay leadership in strengthening 
services and advancing the frontiers of knowledge and program in 
a broad spectrum of social welfare activities. 

From her earliest work as a volunteer interviewer for the United 
Charities of Chicago, her wartime involvement as a founding 
member of the National Board of the United Service Organiza- 
tions and as Chairman of Chicago’s Central USO Club, she has 
been a tireless and effective worker. Hers has been the kind of 
deep interest in professional advancement of the field which has 
helped develop standards, training, and service on a local, national, 
and international level. Long active in the Jewish Federation of 
Chicago, she also organized a girls’ camp which continues to be a 
key institution in her own city. Her knowledgeable and thought- 
ful voice is heard on the board of UNICEF, where she is a cor- 
porate member, and in the United Nations Council of Non- 
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governmental Organizations. Her deep interest in group work 
activities has brought her to positions of prominence in the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, of which she is currently a vice 
president. For many years she encouraged the development of 
research activities in group work, and in 1960 she received an 
award for “pioneering work in stimulating research activities.” 

Vision, generosity, and selflessness, the hallmarks of her lifelong 
participation in service to others, are strikingly illustrated by her 
helping to establish at Brandeis University the Florence Heller 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare in 1959. This 
school was born of her recognition of the need for the field to train 
social workers for leadership in positions in social policy, plan- 
ning, research, and administration. Not only did she provide the 
“seed money’ for this project, but also a magnificent endowment 
to insure its continuity. She sets a prideful example of the way in 
which lay leadership can help to translate professional concerns 
into community and nationwide programs through the generosity 
with which she gives of her means and herself to support her con- 
victions about strengthening social welfare services—FLORENCE 
G. HELLER. 


For an outstanding contribution to social welfare in improving 
public understanding of the complicated issues in public welfare. 

When the “Battle of Newburgh” was presented on television 
screens across the country in January, 1962, it brought sharp 
realization to millions of citizens that the administration of public 
welfare programs involves far more than the doling out of public 
monies. For the first time many saw and understood the contri- 
bution of the social worker in meeting the basic needs of those 
who all too often are ill-equipped to help themselves. Probably 
no one program has ever done so much to stem the tide of mis- 
information which was spreading like brush fire and threatening 
to wipe out years of social progress. 

The broad field of social welfare has been helped immeasurably 
by the fearless reporting of a man with the courage to focus his 
cameras on explosive controversy. Executive Producer of Creative 
Projects in the News Department of the National Broadcasting 
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Company, through his White Paper series he has brought new 
insights on many topics and issues to his fellow Americans. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare is proud to confer 
its 1963 Award on an intrepid man who highly merits this recog- 


nition of his outstanding contribution to social welfare—IRvING 
GITLIN. 
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The Challenge to 
Socal Welfare in America 


by SANFORD SOLENDER 


Ax AIR OF UNEASINESS PERVADES social welfare in Amer- 
ica. The swift movement of events has wrought unprecedented 
challenges for the field. The swelling tide of response by social 
welfare has included both indignation and self-admonition. But 
there are many indications of gradual recognition that the time 
has arrived when function, programs, and relationships must be 
reconsidered. 

There is too little evidence, however, that this contemplated 
self-examination is sufficiently fundamental or comprehensive. It 
seems conceived within a relatively fixed and familiar context, as 
though the components of the social equation were static—a to- 
tally inadequate framework for these times. Stock-taking at this 
moment in history must presuppose that this is a period of pro- 
found change which penetrates every part of the social system. 
Old assumptions, old ground rules, and old structures are called 
into such question that what is required is more searching inquiry 
than is either familiar or comfortable. 

A glimpse at the current flux emphasizes the overriding change 
which dominates life in the 1960s. It reveals, as well, the persist- 
ence of grave, unresolved social problems in America. 

This is a time of great growth in the population and change in 
its characteristics. It is a period of apparent prosperity in which 
a hesitant economy beset by automation and other adjustments is 
unable to prevent substantial unemployment. Two fifths of the 
American people live in poverty and deprivation, and millions of 
Americans require public assistance. A grave crisis has resulted 
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from the new urgency which has emerged for the eradication of 
the long-standing inequalities under which the American Negro 
has lived. The nation struggles to cope with widespread mental 
ill-health, weakness in the educational system, a rise in juvenile 
delinquency, and unresolved issues pertaining to the growing lei- 
sure. The balance of nuclear terror, the spectacular European re- 
covery, and the emergence of the underdeveloped nations have 
totally altered the foundations for America’s world outlook. 

Without minimizing the enormity of its positive accomplish- 
ments, the nation must turn its attention to the consequences of 
the vast changes which are occurring and to the country’s un- 
finished social business. The most serious hazard for the social 
welfare field today is a failure to grasp the full significance of 
these problems—to acknowledge their concentrated and pervasive 
character. There is a need to shake off complacency, to view the 
situation realistically, and to recognize that social welfare’s as- 
sumptions, attitudes, programs, structures, and relationships have 
been called into question, The specter of obsolescence has been 
raised for every institution in American life: political, economic, 
and social. Social welfare is no less affected by this challenge. 

Far-reaching change threatens social welfare with obsolescence 
of its established functions, practices, and structures. Develop- 
ments during 1962 caused great anxiety in the field. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime re- 
ceived over 130 applications for local demonstration funds, and 
while many came from community welfare councils, the bulk was 
from mayors’ offices, youth commissions, and other public bodies. 
In only one of the sixteen approved planning projects was the 
grant made to a community welfare council. 

The tendency for these programs and others with foundation 
support to develop outside social welfare’s planning and functional 
structure jarred many in the field. Initiative in juvenile delin- 
quency prevention programs had developed external to the pre- 
vailing welfare set-up. Seen in the perspective of the prior growth 
of planning for children and youth, for the aging, and for other 
areas of social need by government rather than by the traditional 
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welfare planning instrumentalities, these trends gave pause to 
many. 

There was indignant reaction by some social welfare leaders. 
Others viewed these events as indicative of the need for overdue 
self-examination and reappraisal. 

It is timely to assay these criticisms and to ask: Why has the 
feeling crystallized in some circles that established social welfare 
organizations are not acting effectively to meet the nation’s un- 
solved social problems? What has brought about the opinion that 
programs to cope with these needs must be generated outside the 
prevailing social welfare framework? 

To be sure, some who voice these criticisms lack complete 
knowledge of the facts and circumstances, the ramifications of the 
problems, and what social welfare agencies have been and are 
doing to deal with them. But to dismiss the critics out of hand is 
to commit a grave injustice to many persons of integrity and social 
conscience and to social welfare itself. A substantial body of the 
criticism comes from responsible sources animated by an interest 
in attaining effective community services. How much sounder it 
is for us to look to the order in our house and to profit from this 
dialogue! 

Social welfare is challenged that often agency functions are too 
narrowly defined and highly specialized to adapt to new circum- 
stances, that programs are out of focus in relation to new needs, 
and that the field is slow to modify practices so as to keep pace 
with social change. It is contended that inflexible agencies rather 
than alter their programs to accord with differing needs of people 
frequently expect people to adapt to relatively fixed agency pat- 
terns. 

Probing questions are raised about the relationships of social 
agencies to the potential users of services. Ascribed to many 
agencies is disorientation to economically and culturally deprived 
people and failure to establish adequate relationships with groups 
who need special approaches. The number of preliminary con- 
tacts which do not materialize in service is criticized, as are the 
unsuitable geographical boundaries of some agency jurisdictions. 
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The operating practices of many agencies are questioned. It is 
contended that intake policies and practices often are rigid and 
that bureaucratic procedures are overemphasized. The levels of 
coverage, benefits, and services are termed inadequate. The in- 
ternal economic fabric of social welfare is regarded by many as 
vulnerable, with professional personnel productivity and the way 
in which professional resources are utilized being challenged. ‘The 
efficiency and quality of service given by smal] administrative units 
of some decentralized or small agencies are at issue. 

Social workers often are charged with being reluctant to change 
practices and relationships as required by the times and with being 
prone to narrow, constricting definitions of their professional role. 
They are accused of acting as though they have a monopoly of the 
expertise for dealing with social problems, shutting out the con- 
tributions of other disciplines. Social action leadership and social 
statesmanship by social workers is lacking, and there is often 
excessive concentration on managerial practices. There is an ever- 
present feeling that lay and professional workers prefer to retreat 
into safe aloofness from the public advocacy of governmental 
legislative and administrative actions. 

There is serious question whether the rapidly expanding knowl- 
edge about people and social phenomena that has evolved in social 
science laboratories is applied rapidly enough to professional 
social work practice. This is a dilemma of all helping professions. 
There is said to be a twenty-five-year lag between the discovery of 
new knowledge and its application in education. The speed with 
which new knowledge is produced is reflected in the fact that go 
percent of the medical prescriptions written today could not have 
been filled twenty years ago because the ingredients were un- 
known then. There is lack of rapport between the social welfare 
practitioners and social science theoreticians, and there is need for 
intensified and expanded research. A democratic society cannot 
long tolerate too great a vacuum in implementing new knowledge 
to serve its people. 

Social welfare must take account of the criticism that it has not 
planned effectively to fill unmet social needs. It is contended that 
neither public nor private services have contributed adequately to 
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the reduction of social disabilities such as individual and family 
dependency. While many social forces and institutions must be 
part of this effort, the social welfare field must examine the claim 
that it is not filling its role significantly. It must consider the 
charge that too frequently social plans are not implemented and 
gather dust on office shelves. 

An observer commented that in a number of communities he 
found greater flexibility in planning to meet new social needs in 
city halls than in social welfare agencies and planning councils. 
This comes as a rude shock to the social welfare field, which has 
prided itself on its adaptability and its ease in reaching out to 
solve problems. David R. Hunter declared recently: 


The greater challenge to all of us and specifically to welfare councils 
is to look at the social and economic and political structures and sys- 
tems that produce the human record either because they work too well 
or not well enough; to look at them unsentimentally with facts and 
with theory; to analyze how they need to be changed; to assess how 
they can be changed and by whom.t 

The absence of comprehensive long-term planning in social wel- 
fare is stressed by its own leaders. Harry T. Sealy decries that 
social planning “for the most part, is towards immediate objec- 
tives. Our time is spent in cleaning up problems, rather than in 
solving the cause of them: we are stamping out brush fires instead 
of planning ahead to prevent them.” ? 

Rigidities in agency functions are believed to obstruct planning 
of new functional arrangements to meet complex social needs. 
Agencies often are slow to respond to the need for multiple- 
function concepts of service, for new combinations of services, 
and for new agency patterns. 

The lack of a representative community base for policy deter- 
mination in many functional agencies and social planning bodies 
has been pointed out. Too often there is poor involvement of 
public officials, of representatives of less developed community 


1David R. Hunter, “Who’s Got the Action? Welfare Planning in the City,” 
United Community Funds and Councils of America (UCFCA) Midwest Region Con- 
ference, Springfield, Ill., February 24, 1963. 

* Harry T. Sealy, “The Challenge of Social Change to Community Welfare Coun- 
cils,’ Citizens Conference on Community Planning, UCFCA, Indianapolis, January 
11, 1963. 
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eroups, and of the decision-making segment of the community. 
Paul N. Ylvisaker remarks: 


We are still practicing 19th century notions of service and charity on 
a community whose life and aspirations are born of goth century 
conditions and standards. The day is gone if it ever was when gratitude 
can be earned, consciences cleared and the status quo maintained by 
unilateral acts of welfare or philanthropy.* 


In the face of such gaps, it is little wonder that citizen action 
groups spring up spontaneously or that new social planning bodies 
appear. 

Increased government responsibility for social planning has met 
with mixed reactions in social welfare, ranging from concern 
about encroachment on established planning machinery to fear 
that government involvement may contaminate planning with 
“politics.” 

The relationships of social welfare agencies—both within the 
field and external to it—are found wanting by many. Social agen- 
cies themselves often are criticized for lack of intercommunication 
and collaboration. Agencies too frequently are isolated from the 
whole field due to preoccupation with the engrossing, demanding 
activities and interests of their own movement or area of work. 

Relationships between public and voluntary agencies often are 
inadequate. New concepts of respective functions and of coopera- 
tion are needed. There is reason for concern that if a restatement 
of roles in the light of social changes and the evolution of public 
services is not achieved speedily, the consequence may be that 
some voluntary agencies, fearing encroachment on their tradi- 
tional functions, may oppose progress in the public sector. Such a 
course could eventuate in the grievous spectacle of voluntary 
agency obstruction of public welfare advance rather than leader- 
ship in making the needed changes. There are regrettable lags in 
social welfare’s relationships with other fields with which it shares 
much in common, such as education, physical planning, and 
health. 


* Paul N. Ylvisaker, “Community Action: a Response to Some Unfinished Business,” 
Citizens Conference on Community Planning, UCFCA, Indianapolis, January 11, 
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Weaknesses in public understanding of social welfare result in 
ignorance of its problems and potentialities and inadequate evalu- 
ation of its services, with detriment to the financing of programs 
and the recruiting of professional and lay workers. Liaison with 
communication media is poor, and where the media deal with so- 
cial welfare, the message often is not helpful. Even worse, social 
welfare itself persists in interpreting its work in antiquated terms. 
Appeals are still based upon sordid conditions of previous genera- 
tions, and there is failure to tell the story in terms of modern needs 
and services. The void in public appreciation of social welfare 
and its problems places the profession of social work in a vulner- 
able position. Every attack on public or voluntary social welfare 
threatens the whole field. 

The vulnerabilities of social welfare are not confined to the 
local level. At a time when the importance of state organization 
for social welfare is better recognized than ever before, the stir- 
rings of state conferences to become planning and action organiza- 
tions evoke too little response. There has been no agreement 
nationally on a plan to afford service to these state bodies. 

There is questioning about social welfare nationally. The fact 
that many national organizations do not assert a leadership as 
well as a service function often leads to frustrating neutrality. 
That this is not confined to social welfare is revealed in a state- 
ment by Stirling M. McMurrin, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, about the U.S. Office of Education: 


The main impediment to more effective action down the line seems to 
be the persistence of the tradition that the Office of Education is and 
should be essentially a service organization rather than an instrument 
of effective leadership. I do not question the importance of its service— 
but I am convinced that it should function also, and not secondarily, 
as an agency of leadership in education . . .4 


National agencies too often defend institutional stakes and the 
status quo rather than advocate creative change. Too frequently 
they are absorbed in their institutional framework to the exclu- 
sion of relationships with the larger social welfare scene. Barely 


‘Stirling M. McMurrin, “The U.S. Office of Education—an Inside View, Saturday 
Review, February 16, 1963, p. 78. 
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more than a year ago, the report by Dr. Robert H. Hamlin ® on 
voluntary health and welfare services in America raised impor- 
tant questions, contending among other matters that adequate ac- 
counting to the nation by national bodies was lacking. In few 
respects is social welfare nationally as vulnerable as in regard to 
its unplanned conferencing patterns. 

The central issue for us in social welfare is how we shall respond 
to these challenges. While there are many signs of progress in 
meeting this situation, too much of our reaction is disquieting. 
Often we seem unable to appreciate the depth of the changes and 
the profundity of the challenges they have evoked. At times we 
respond as if threatened and are defensive and protective of our 
stakes and vested interests. We appear resentful that our long- 
established and respected organizations are questioned. Some re- 
sist confrontation of major social issues through study and plan- 
ning lest the consequences be increased dollar demands for more 
adequate social services. Others want to employ the planning proc- 
ess to retrench social welfare expenditures. Especially disquieting 
is the fact that some persons hesitate to speak out about these 
problems lest they be charged with disloyalty to social welfare. 
Issues are avoided to protect existing facilities, jobs, and the 
repute and support of agencies. 

Valid principles are advanced and stanchly defended as rational- 
izations to sustain obsolete practices. Elaborate theoretical justifi- 
cations often are spun to excuse unwarranted policies. There are 
times when we envelop what we are doing with the sanctity of a 
mission to protect the status quo. The laudable concept of volun- 
tarism has been used by some as a screen for a defensive attitude. 
The youthfulness of the field and of the social work profession 
sometimes is advanced as an apology for their shortcomings: weak- 
nesses are dismissed as caused by the fact that the field has not yet 
had time to crystallize. Perhaps instead at many points we are 
overcrystallized, rigid and inflexible. 

Some take refuge in “professionalism” to justify practices which 


°Dr. Robert H. Hamlin, Voluntary Health and Welfare Agencies in the United 
States, an Exploratory Study by an Ad Hoc Citizens Committee (New York: School- 
masters’ Press, 1961). 
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should not be condoned. A defense of professional standards re- 
grettably is used in some instances to cloak unwillingness to face 
hard and painful issues, such as how best to use our limited profes- 
sional reservoir and to achieve maximum productivity consistent 
with sound standards. Too often we evade the question of how to 
preserve standards without resorting to excessively rigid defini- 
tions and practices. 

Let there be no mistake about the importance of high profes- 
sional standards in social welfare agencies. To assure the best 
community services there must be unceasing advocacy of sound 
job loads, supervision, salaries, and other practices. Our dedica- 
tion to this goal must be undeterred. But we must be cautious 
lest this advocacy be abused. 

Neat categories of service have an appeal, and frequently there 
is reluctance to venture into the unknown, to disturb customary 
patterns. Lay and professional workers in public and voluntary 
services too often become protectors of prevailing programs and 
practices rather than leaders of courageous action and change. 
Social welfare is threatened by the dead hand of the known, the 
familiar, the traditional, and the well-tried. It must determinedly 
reject the built-in human mechanism of involuntary resistance to 
change. 

Can we not recognize that this is a time of unequaled opportu- 
nity for both public and voluntary social welfare to contribute to 
the enrichment of American life? Can we not equip ourselves to 
respond courageously, creatively, and confidently to the great is- 
sues of today? There is ample ground for confidence by both the 
voluntary and the public segments of the social welfare field that 
we can. 

Voluntary institutions possess invaluable assets of accumulated 
social experience which must be conserved and used for the best 
interest of the community. As organized expressions of the demo- 
cratic impulses of free men to strive for social progress, they ex- 
press the best in a voluntary society. They long have called atten- 
tion to unmet social needs and the inadequate community re- 
sources to deal with them, and have pressed for programs which 
are now materializing. No society can afford to lose or to destroy 
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its assets: it must conserve, build, and maintain. It must construct 
on the experience of the past, fortified by the powerful strands of 
continuity. 

Voluntary social agencies in America have a long and proud 
tradition of charting new courses through innovation, demonstra- 
tion, and leadership which must be reaffirmed and reasserted. 
Their rich experience and accomplishments can be a source of 
confidence in the self-examination and change needed in these 
days. 

Public social welfare has a monumental record of service to the 
American people. Its vast contribution in periods of stress and in 
times of so-called ‘normalcy’ hardly can be calculated. But change 
exerts its impact upon public and private services alike. Public 
social welfare is at the point of a great forward thrust. Its leader- 
ship must summon a courage and a creativity, the firm foundations 
for which lie in its tested experience and progress. It must share 
frankly with the community the facts about the social problems 
with which it is attempting to cope and the handicaps under which 
it is laboring. It must call attention to the steps required to cor- 
rect social evils and to provide public welfare with the tools to 
contribute to the solution of these problems. It must speak out 
clearly, never permitting its voice to be silenced or muted by those 
who would use public welfare as a punitive instrument, by those 
who regard the needy as lazy or evil people, or by those who would 
use public welfare for political capital. It must ready itself for 
the internal changes in function, service, and structure needed to 
implement the new opportunities created by the 1962 legislation. 

Public and voluntary social welfare leadership must find com- 
mon cause in this time of change. They must collaborate in solvy- 
ing problems which affect both. Without such mutuality and 
unified action, social welfare will experience attrition in public 
understanding and support (whether through voluntary contribu- 
tions or tax dollars), in attracting able young people to the social 
work profession, and in recruiting lay leaders. 

The hazard for social welfare is not that new agencies may 
preempt existing services. It is that the issue may be forced by 
the social vacuum arising from the failure of established agencies 
to act boldly to meet persistent unsolved social problems and new 
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circumstances. The danger to be averted by bold action is erosion 
of the established public and voluntary services from within, 
caused by their own default. 

How shall we meet this challenge? What is the task of social 
welfare today in the face of these problems? In turning attention to 
this, it is important to take note of the many indications of affirma- 
tive action within the social welfare field to deal with these mat- 
ters. The mounting record of such steps gives reassurance of the 
growing awareness of the crucial stage we are in, and is a source 
of confidence in the capacity of the social work profession and 
social welfare’s lay leaders to meet the requirements of leadership. 

First, the nation’s major social problems, social welfare’s role in 
meeting them, and the way this role is discharged must be re- 
examined thoroughly. This study must be fresh and nondefensive, 
probing the depths of issues and revealing their complexity and 
their relation to other social concerns and fields. Creative in 
orientation, long- and short-range in perspective, this process 
must be a continuing rather than a momentary effort. It must 
project anew the goals, functions, programs, and practices of 
social welfare agencies. The internal structure of agencies and the 
service structure of the field must be reconsidered. Geographical 
boundaries of agencies, and relationships within social welfare 
and between social welfare and other fields, must be appraised. 

It is encouraging to note that action to meet this need is devel- 
oping within social welfare. This is illustrated by studies to plan 
new community programs to serve multiproblem families; ex- 
plorations * of fresh approaches to family diagnosis and treatment; 
experiments in interdisciplinary teamwork in family services; the 
operation of a mental health clinic by a family agency; the use of 
group casework treatment practices; broadened homemaker serv- 
ices; intensification of group-service programs in inner cities and 
in housing projects; and enlarged concerns for practices which 
advance intergroup relations.” 


® Clark W. Blackburn, “Imaginative Directions for Family Service in the Sixties,” 
Family Service Association of America Western Workshop for Board Members, 
Dallas, October 27, 1962. 

™New Dimensions in Intergroup Relations: Implications for Social Welfare; the 
Impact of Racial Factors in Casework Services (New York: National Social Welfare 


Assembly, 1962). 
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Social welfare has an important responsibility to further the 
civil rights of all Americans, both in the way in which social serv- 
ices are organized and provided and in the contribution of the 
agencies and their leadership to action for social progress in this 
entire field. At this critical moment in American life when the 
inexorable will of free men to achieve true freedom where this 
has been denied is asserting itself so insistently, we must give 
every support to the realization of their aspiration. 

Second, courageous, comprehensive, long-term social planning 
to fill unmet needs must be the order of the day. Such planning 
must focus on the needs of people and communities rather than 
of institutions. It should not shrink from radical institutional 
changes which may be required and must emphasize rehabilitation 
and prevention. Planning must be wide in perspective, overcom- 
ing the tendency toward segmented efforts in such closely related 
areas as services to children, youth, and families. All community 
groups, including both established and new populations, must find 
a place in planning bodies. Both public and voluntary social wel- 
fare must be thoroughly involved. Public service officials and 
representatives of decision-making centers in the community must 
participate effectively. Planning must take account of the fact 
that the complexity of social problems requires the inclusion of 
a wide range of fields beyond social welfare in the process. New 
attention must be given to effective planning on a state level. 

Both the projection and the implementation of plans must be 
stressed. Adequate attention must be given to social action by 
social welfare professional and lay workers and agencies. Much of 
the respect on which the field was nourished resulted from the 
pioneering of distinguished leaders who acted on the principle 
that social progress requires social action. This time-honored di- 
mension of social welfare must be reaffirmed, and with this re- 
affirmation will come social advance and heightened public re- 
spect for the social welfare field. 

Determined initiative can enable social planners to exercise 
the leadership of which they are so eminently capable and which 
is SO important to communities today. Vigorous action to correct 
present inadequacies in social planning processes and institutions 
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can enable existing social planning agencies to meet the tests of 
this era. 

Awareness of these concerns is reflected in many current plan- 
ning efforts which affirm the fact that there is resident within so- 
cial welfare the creativity to meet the demands of change. There 
is a strong call by community planners such as Robert H. MacRae 8 
for comprehensive social planning by welfare councils, significant 
action by them on social welfare issues, and a new dimension for 
council participation “in rebuilding our cities.” Practical progress 
may be noted in the trend toward social problem-focused rather 
than agency-oriented social planning agencies. This is evinced 
in such activities as welfare council auspices for a broad-range 
planning project, including urban renewal, city planning, and 
social agencies, to devise social plans to parallel urban renewal 
programs; council initiative for a project involving public depart- 
ments of health, mental hygiene, welfare, and education with 
juvenile courts and voluntary social welfare groups in a state-wide 
study of residential psychiatric treatment for children; greater 
council responsibility for the total planning of social services in 
inner cities; and the utilization of social planning councils by 
public bodies as instruments for social planning. The growing 
programs of social action by social planning as well as functional 
agencies provides added evidence of the changes which are occur- 
ring. 

New dimensions of public understanding of social needs, their 
impact on people, and the requirements for social services which 
they evoke are an urgent necessity. We must achieve—especially 
on the national level—a concerted, total-field approach to this 
problem with its nationwide implications. A dramatic break- 
through in public education about social welfare is a prime neces- 
sity at this time. The current project of the American Public 
Welfare Association which deals with this problem is the type of 
concentrated attack which is required. The program of the State 


8 Robert H. MacRae, “The Challenge of Change to Community Welfare Councils,” 
UCFCA, New York, September 29, 1962. 

®Gordon Manser, “State Planning—Luxury or Necessity,” Pennsylvania Citizens 
Council, Harrisburg, Pa., April 18, 1963. 
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Charities Aid in New York State to effect changes in the attitudes 
of key community leaders is noteworthy. 

The third action area consists of creative participation by all 
connected with social welfare in articulating and implementing 
the evolving role of government in meeting social needs. Forces in 
American life which minimize this function of government must 
be resisted. Major social concerns are national in scope and are 
so complex that public initiative is indispensable to their solu- 
tion. This is the case for public welfare as well as for housing, 
health, services for the aged, education, and other areas. To those 
who claim that liberty is eroded by greater governmental action 
in these fields there must be an emphatic response that the per- 
sistence of social deprivation is the greatest deterrent to realization 
of the rights of all people. The general welfare responsibility of 
government, sanctioned in the Constitution, warrants effective 
public action in these areas. 

Measures to further progress in public welfare must receive the 
wholehearted support of the entire profession. ‘The 1962 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, with their far-reaching implica- 
tions for advancing the rehabilitative emphasis in public welfare, 
are momentous steps in modernizing public welfare. Chief among 
their provisions are those which aim to restore people to independ- 
ence and self-support through the professional services of trained 
professional workers. This is the sort of creative response to change 
which the private as well as the public field can provide. While 
the legislation was a milestone, it was but one along a road that 
is yet far from completed. These new emphases will be imple- 
mented to the degree that states adopt enabling legislation and 
accent this program. United action by the whole social welfare 
community, together with other groups, is needed to secure state 
action for participation in the program and to support its imple- 
mentation. 

Recent experience offers encouraging indication of growing 
awareness by the whole social welfare field of its responsibility 
for public welfare. The Ad hoc Committee on Public Welfare, 
named by Secretary Abraham Ribicoff in 1961, was a notable un- 
dertaking by leaders in both public and voluntary social welfare 
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to advance public welfare. The report of the committee contrib- 
uted materially to current public welfare progress and demon- 
strated the capacity of the field to unite effectively for this purpose. 

The establishment in 1963 of the post of Commissioner of Wel- 
fare Administration in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) and the appointment to that position of our 
distinguished colleague, Dr. Ellen Winston, was a step of great 
moment which has significance for a new and broader role for the 
Department in regard to the entire social welfare field. Significant 
also was the shift in name from Bureau of Public Assistance to 
Bureau of Family Service in HEW. Reflecting the capacity of the 
field to respond to present-day challenges is the growing body 
of demonstrations of the desirability and feasibility of providing of 
intensive social services by public welfare agencies, and the clarify- 
ing study of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children Pro- 
gram completed by the American Public Welfare Association.’ 

Government initiative in planning for urban renewal, housing, 
health, and programs for children and the aged is not new. Gov- 
ernment responsibility for such planning, especially on the state 
and Federal levels, can widen the opportunities for meeting the 
nation’s social needs. The social welfare field must give construc- 
tive aid to such public planning efforts. Voluntary social planning 
must relate constructively to public social planning so that the 
two may be cooperative undertakings. There is an important 
planning role for both public and voluntary auspices: the two 
must be soundly correlated and coordinated, with a well-formu- 
lated definition of respective responsibilities. 

Fourth, a confident, forward-looking redefinition of the role of 
voluntary social welfare in light of the maturing of public services 
is imperative. Voluntary agencies have a unique position in a 
democratic community. They reflect the impulses of a free people 
acting autonomously to establish community services to meet their 
requirements. Voluntary agencies express commitments to deal 
with particular needs, cure specific diseases, advance a set of pur- 
poses, or further a movement. Some represent the desire of par- 


10 Flaine M. Burgess and Daniel O. Price, An American Dependency Challenge 
(Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1963). 
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ticular religious faiths to take practical action to implement their 
moral precepts. Others articulate the wish of religious groups to 
provide social services to enrich the lives of their constituents. All 
such voluntary agencies are an integral part of the American way 
of life. They complement the efforts of the American people to 
meet broad social needs through governmental action. Closely re- 
lated and interdependent in their endeavors, the two are an in- 
dispensable part of our social system. The fruitfulness of both 
is an index of the health of our society. 

But just as the role of the voluntary social agency was reoriented 
when the Social Security Act was adopted in 1935, new adaptations 
are required today. Voluntary agencies have an opportunity to 
refocus their functions constructively in light of public develop- 
ments. They have a new chance to concentrate in areas native to 
them and often neglected due to the diversion of their resources 
to compensate for past deficiencies in public services. New empha- 
sis can be given to preventive functions in such fields as family life 
education and counseling; to provision of highly important and 
greatly needed services to the nation’s vast middle class; to develop- 
ment of programs to meet special needs and problems; and to re- 
search, experimentation, and demonstration. Many of these tasks 
are shared today by both public and voluntary agencies, and the 
latter can make an important contribution to both by focusing 
their work in these areas. The distinctive role of agencies with 
religious interests which sometimes has been submerged in gen- 
eral services, provided because of gaps in public programs, can be 
reasserted with value to the groups for which they are intended 
and for society as a whole. 

Voluntary agencies must approach this task with confidence in 
their future as creative expressions of democratic voluntarism, but 
with recognition that many old definitions no longer apply and 
new thinking is needed. The redefinition must be the inspired 
product of the concerted action of courageous voluntary and pub- 
lic agency leaders. Such steps can abet the vitally important efforts 
to secure much needed additional financial support for the volun- 
tary services. 

There are important indicators of developing trends in the 
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reorientation of voluntary agency functions. A dialogue between 
voluntary and public agencies addressed to these issues is gradually 
developing momentum. Voluntary agencies are turning their at- 
tention to concentrated areas of need, such as the multiproblem 
families and preventive work with families. Through contractual 
arrangements with schools and child welfare agencies, voluntary 
agencies are providing specialized services to public bodies. 

The voluntary national agencies in many ways have demon- 
strated a keen sense of their obligation for dynamic and collective 
effort on behalf of the social welfare field. In the last few years, 
four national casework agencies 1! have occupied common head- 
quarters and sponsored jointly a community studies service. Signs 
of the field’s creative response to the demands of the times are the 
growing strength of the National Social Welfare Assembly, the 
rapid progress of the single professional social work organization 
—the National Association of Social Workers (NASW)—the de- 
velopment of the Council on Social Work Education, the recent 
study of the National Conference on Social Welfare and the 
changes which resulted therefrom, and the current joint project 
of the Assembly and the National Health Council on a uniform 
accounting plan. The growing contribution of the national agen- 
cies has given evidence of their important role and the need to 
assure them of adequate support. As they look to the future, these 
bodies must be ever more creative in refining their relationships 
and their joint planning, conferencing, and other field-wide tasks. 

The fifth area in which social welfare must meet the demands 
of change is in the preparation of professional social workers 
equipped for leadership. A dynamic program to recruit able per- 
sons to the profession must continue to be a high priority. We 
must concern ourselves also with defining adequately the qualifi- 
cations needed for social workers and focus recruiting efforts in 
this direction. But close scrutiny is required as to the total ade- 
quacy of the knowledge and skill conveyed to professional workers. 
There must be critical application of the findings of such an ap- 
praisal to the content of professional education. 


Family Service Association of America, Child Welfare League of America, Na- 
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A flexible practice orientation on the part of new social workers 
is essential. The tendency of some students to tie their practice to 
established and familiar agency structures, while comprehensible 
from the viewpoint of the young professional’s need for the secur- 
ity of a known framework, can deter adaptations in professional 
functioning. ‘The theoretical commitment of the profession to a 
body of knowledge and skill which practitioners can apply in many 
settings requires better implementation in the training process. 
The application of social work in many settings and the need to 
be evaluative about changes in existing agency structures require 
emphasis. 

Professional education must stress work with the community as 
a social complex, and association with other fields and disciplines. 
Educators can help overcome the criticism that today’s social work- 
ers are not willing to share the task of social problem-solving with 
practitioners in other fields. Greater effectiveness in work with 
laymen is imperative, and new professionals must be trained to be 
less fearful and protective in these relationships. Trainers can aid 
in coping with potential reluctance on the part of fledgling social 
workers to relate to a diverse lay constituency for planning, policy- 
making, and support. Above all, social work education must stress 
the responsibility of the social worker for social statesmanship— 
for leadership in social action. 

Today’s complexities require professional social welfare leaders 
with sophistication, social perspective, and skill in broad relation- 
ships. Encouragement should be given to the acceleration of train- 
ing after attainment of the master’s degree if we are to develop 
the needed top leadership. 

The signs of progress in dealing with these problems are en- 
couraging. The curriculum policy statement adopted by the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education ” reflects substantial concern for 
them. The recruitment program of the National Commission on 
Careers in Social Work, studies to distill the professional com- 
ponents in social work positions, new executive development pro- 
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grams, and the expansion of doctoral programs work bear witness 
to the growth in this area. The establishment of such interpro- 
fessional liaisons as that effected between the American Bar As- 
sociation and the NASW provides further evidence of this advance. 

Recent legislative authorizations for Federal support of social 
work training are to be applauded. But these must now be im- 
plemented by adequate appropriations, to which the field must 
give active support. The implementation of plans for social serv- 
ices in public welfare and for advances in the field generally re- 
quire greatly expanded social work education programs. 

A sixth direction must be that of increasing the representative- 
ness and deepening the quality of lay leadership. This applies to 
public as well as voluntary services, inasmuch as a greatly expanded 
role for laymen should be sought in public agencies through citi- 
zens’ advisory groups and the like. Social welfare agencies must 
overcome the charge of lack of inclusiveness in the composition 
of their governing bodies by including unrepresented groups, es- 
pecially those which are less developed socially. The patronizing 
phrase, ‘““They aren’t ready,” must be stricken from our vocab- 
ularies. Groups which carry special weight in determining com- 
munity policy, sometimes referred to as “the power structure,” 
likewise must be an integral part of the leadership of social wel- 
fare organizations. 

There must be greater fluidity in board memberships and ac- 
tive programs to recruit and develop new leaders. Rotation systems 
can assure a constant flow of fresh leadership, encourage potential 
leaders, and bring new minds and faces into policy-making groups. 
The place of the volunteer in social welfare must receive renewed 
consideration and substantially greater emphasis. 

The important place of lay leadership has been frequently af- 
firmed, but too little attention has been given to assuring that 
such leaders play a significant role. ‘The layman is a vital element 
in the social welfare structure of a democratic society. He is the 
human instrumentality through whom the community is able to 
articulate purposes, functions, and policies and to evaluate agency 
effectiveness. Persons with the capacity for community service 
select carefully the fields to which they devote themselves. Social 
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welfare institutions which do not assure a substantive lay function 
in the organization will suffer attrition in the response of high- 
quality lay people. The experience of social welfare attests to its 
capacity to evoke the support of the finest community leadership. 
The future strength of the field depends upon retaining and 
broadening this leadership. 

Here, too, there are encouraging indications of initiative by the 
social welfare field. In 1962 the National Social Welfare Assembly 
Workshop on “The Significance of the Volunteer on the American 
Scene” #8 gave new impetus in this area. There are more and more 
agency and community efforts to broaden the representativeness of 
board leadership, to cultivate new leaders, to accelerate leadership 
mobility to posts of greater responsibility, and to cultivate and 
train new leaders. Community board member training programs 
and national agency services to aid local chapters have been im- 
pressive. 

Seventh, and finally, there must be broad-gauged research in so- 
cial welfare. Unresolved social problems must be probed for new 
insights that can be used in solving them; the needs of individuals, 
groups, and communities must be intensively examined; new so- 
cial science knowledge must be applied to practice; assumptions 
must be tested and verified; and programs, methods, practices, 
and structures must be critically evaluated. 

The reservoir of trained social work research workers must be 
increased and research in the field substantially expanded. Re- 
search must be closely related to agency programs, and both pro- 
fessional and lay leaders must become more aware of the po- 
tentialities for the improvement of agency functioning by critical 
application of research findings to the evaluation and planning of 
agency and professional practices. 

There must be emphasis on interdisciplinary collaboration, 
cultivation of firmer relationships between social scientists and 
social work practitioners, and demonstration of new approaches to 
meet social needs. There must be a keen awareness of the central 
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importance of social work research to the adaptation of social wel- 
fare to changing times and needs. 

Many projects are demonstrating the importance of research 
and our readiness and capacity to use it effectively. The Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth in New York City, a significant interdisciplinary 
research endeavor which led to the establishment of an action 
program dealing with juvenile delinquency prevention and on- 
going research, is part of this action effort. Indicative of this trend 
also are the NASW’s “Utilization of Personnel in Social Work” 
project, concerned with the relative functions of trained and un- 
trained staff, and NASW’s “New Approaches to the Control of 
Social Problems at a Community Level Project,” a research look 
at persistent social problems in order to formulate fresh and 
creative approaches to their solution. There are many other exam- 
ples of similar use of research in social work, such as systematic 
studies of field instruction in social work education, studies of 
the multiproblem family and community treatment programs, 
and research in child welfare and family service programs. 

There have been few crossroads in the history of social welfare 
in America as important as the one at which we stand today. The 
past contributions of the field have made a profound imprint on 
the nation’s progress. Whether social welfare will have an equal 
influence in the future will be determined by social welfare 
itself. 

This is a task for everyone. It is the responsibility of the social 
worker—whether practitioner or executive—of the layman, of 
functional agencies and community planning bodies, of public 
and voluntary services, and of those on the local, regional, and 
national levels. The increasing indications that the profession of 
social work is moving to meet its present-day challenges provide 
substantial basis for confidence that we are equal to today’s de- 
mands. There are many encouraging signs of growing community 
recognition of the importance of social services for the whole 
community. 

The opportunity is ours to help shape directions of social wel- 
fare in creative terms. The recently issued Goals for Community 
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Service '* prepared by the staff of HEW provides an excellent 
model for such an effort. In our particular agencies and move- 
ments we must turn our attention to the large problems confront- 
ing us. In the field as a whole we must accelerate our collective 
efforts to identify our goals and plan soundly for the future. 
Through individual effort and through interagency activity we 
must generate the task forces to move in upon our primary prob- 
lems. 

If we can summon the boldness to make the changes required 
by the times, our influence on tomorrow can exceed our impact 
on yesterday. This is the great test which social welfare can and 
must meet. 


“Goals for Community Services—Planning for Community Needs in Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
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In NINE YEARS AS A MAYOR I have seen firsthand the heart- 
breaking problems of slum neighborhoods and the pressing human 
needs that they present. 

In my nine months as a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
with responsibility for health, education, and welfare, I have been 
privileged to see these vast problems and these needs in the larger 
context of our national interest. 

It is with this bifocal view that I shall add whatever dimension 
I can to consideration of the social welfare challenge—present 
and future. 

It is encouraging that throughout the nation a real effort is 
being made to carry forward constructive welfare programs. The 
great challenges of the social welfare field are being faced on an 
ever-broadening front with dedication and imagination. Yet our 
social problems continue to multiply. We race against time. 

Equally as urgent as our efforts to cope with the threat of death 
from nuclear warfare are our efforts to provide men, women, and 
children with the opportunities which will enable them to live 
successfully in an increasingly complex world. Only as we achieve 
that goal can we be certain of winning our race against time. 

Today in the United States, the richest and most advanced na- 
tion in the world, far too many people are denied the opportunities 
that our society offers. With all our advancing technology, our ris- 
ing standard of living, and our increasing affluence, we still have 
left a large number of families and individuals in the shadow of 
poverty and have accentuated the plight of the hard core of the 
very poor. This poverty is all the more disturbing because, to a 
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ereater extent than ever before, it is self-perpetuating—and it 
presents a sharper contrast than ever before to the kind of life 
which our technical, economic, and social advance could reasona- 
bly be expected to bring within reach of everyone. 

There has been growing recognition of the fact that both the 
causes and cures of poverty and, as well, the lack of opportunity 
to rise above poverty are based on factors within the individual 
himself and on factors in his environment. There has been grow- 
ing recognition, too, of the interrelationship of these factors. 

For example, opportunity is denied to some even before they 
are born. Many of the 126,000 new cases of mental retardation 
that occur each year are congenital. We need more research to shed 
more light on the causes of this handicap, but we already know 
that an alarmingly high proportion of these children are born to 
mothers who do not have adequate medical care. 

The risk of mental retardation does not end at birth. As chil- 
dren grow up in crowded slum homes, without benefit of pediatric 
or even sufficient day-by-day care, the problem grows. It is en- 
couraging to know that the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has favorably reported on President Kennedy’s broad 
mental retardation and mental health bill. This is an important 
step forward. 

But poverty often limits opportunities for the successful de- 
velopment of the full potentialities of normal children. Some 19 
million children—almost 30 percent of all American children—are 
growing up under the cruel handicap of deprivation. 

What do these children do without? Social workers know be- 
cause they deal with many of the most deprived. They know the 
makeshift arrangements that are made for the children of work- 
ing mothers. There are 4 million of these children under six 
years of age, and all the licensed day-care centers in the entire 
country combined can accommodate only 185,000 of them. There 
are more latchkey children roaming our streets today than there 
were at the height of the Second World War. 

Many children do without the food they need. Too many chil- 
dren do without medical supervision, immunizations, dental care. 
Obviously, they also do without adequate living space and the 
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cultural influences that stimulate the learning process in the home. 

Studies of school children in the core cities of our fourteen 
largest metropolitan areas have revealed that a third of them were 
so culturally deprived as to be incapable of learning by usual 
classroom methods. Is it any wonder that the school dropout rate 
is high? Forty percent of our present generation of young people 
fail to finish high school. Only 13 percent go to college—and this 
at a time when our whole economy rests upon mastery of com- 
plex technology. 

I have stressed the needs of children because meeting those needs 
must be the focal point if we are to break the cycle of self-per- 
petuating poverty which will involve increasing numbers of each 
new generation unless we act now. The distribution of assistance 
funds to needy families to provide a minimum of decency and 
comfort is only a first step—a stopgap at best. But it is an im- 
portant first step and should be taken in such a way as to assure, 
not only that the funds go only to those truly in need, but also 
that the misfortunes of the parents, whether deserved or not, are 
not visited upon the children. I fail to understand the point of 
view that would deny sustenance to children because of their 
parentage or other conditions over which the children have no 
control. I believe, too, that it is ironical that, while the desertion 
of children by their fathers has long been a cause for serious con- 
cern and while provision has been made for such children under 
the Social Security Act from the time it was enacted, it took us 
twenty-six years to amend the Act so that assistance could be given 
to needy children whose fathers had not deserted; that is, children 
whose father is in the home but is unemployed. Even now, such 
assistance is possible in only fifteen states. 

Beyond treatment of the symptoms of poverty and dependency 
through distribution of assistance funds is the necessity to get at 
the underlying causes. One of the greatest challenges we face is 
to obtain wide public understanding of this need for action. ‘There 
must be public understanding, too, that dependency and poverty 
are no longer, if they ever were, islands of misfortune outside the 
mainstream of our national life. We simply cannot permit pockets 
of human despair to exist behind our line of social, cultural, and 
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economic advance if our progress and growth and role of leader- 
ship in the free world are to continue. 

Scores of complex issues are clamoring for the citizen’s atten- 
tion today. It is difficult to grasp even the salient facts about them 
all. There is a tendency, because of this, to oversimplify the issues, 
to accept easy and often wrong answers. 

But welfare is the social worker’s business. He knows, on the 
basis of long experience, that one cannot cure social ills by in- 
tensifying their causes. He sees welfare issues in their true light. 
But unless he explains them and brings them to our attention, 
how is the average citizen to be wise about welfare? This is but 
one of many issues which the citizen in a democracy must under- 
stand. 

Unfortunately, we cannot see priorities on all the issues and 
study them carefully one by one. Yet we could lose our race against 
time if we neglect any of them. 

The Administration’s broad social welfare program is based on 
the premise that the citizens of this nation want to understand 
these problems and want to act on the basis of that understanding. 
Much of the necessary social legislation was recommended to the 
Congress by President Kennedy in 1963 in five special messages: 
on health; on education; on mental health and mental retarda- 
tion; on youth; and on aging. 

The President’s proposals would supplement and reinforce the 
impressive amount of social legislation passed in the last two years: 
the Community Health Services and Facilities Act of 1961; the 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962; the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962; and many others. 

Social workers know that we must have people better educated 
to grasp the complex issues of public policy which will determine 
our survival as a democracy. And they know how far our present 
educational system falls below our requirements, particularly for 
the culturally deprived. 

The social work profession knows how important it is, in deal- 
ing with today’s No. 1 health problem of chronic illness, to apply 
a team approach. It knows that the social worker, the physician, 
the therapist, and many other specialists must work together to pro- 
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vide the broad spectrum of services that the chronically ill require. 
And social workers know how few of the 19 million Americans 
whose activities are limited by chronic impairments are currently 
getting this modern type of service. 

And who knows better the toll of mental illness and mental re- 
tardation? Or the folly of placing—as we do still place—our chief 
emphasis on vast institutions and custodial care instead of upon 
community programs of prevention and rehabilitation? 

Many workers can call by name some of the thousands of youths 
who roam our streets, out of school, out of work, and ripe for 
trouble. Is not the Youth Employment Act a better solution to 
their problems than the illness which leads to juvenile delin- 
quency? 

Not only from their case loads but from their own experiences 
with elderly relatives, social workers also know the irony in pro- 
longing life without providing opportunities for its enjoyment. 
The economic security of our aged demands hospital insurance 
under the social security system. 

Hospital insurance is the most important legislation for older 
people that the President has called for, but we hope it will not be 
the only measure passed. 

The tax reform bill would save senior citizens $790 million in 
income taxes. 

The Senior Citizens Community Planning and Services Act 
would provide grants for multipurpose activities centers and sup- 
port other state and local programs. It would fill many of the gaps 
in services and facilities needed by older people in all income 
groups. 

The public assistance amendments would lower the residence 
requirements that bar many older people from the aid they need, 
would put standards on rental housing for recipients of old-age 
assistance, and provide for other improvements that the social 
work profession has long advocated. 

Social workers also know of the need to expand day-care pro- 
grams and other child welfare programs. ‘These too are called for 
in the President’s welfare program. 

As specialists in this field, social workers can do much to alert 
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their fellow citizens to the urgency of the problems which this 
legislation is designed to meet. They can help also in creating 
broader understanding of the objectives of the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962. President Kennedy rightly described these 
amendments as the “most far-reaching revision of our public wel- 
fare laws since they were created in 1935.” Here at last social 
workers have the authority for the approach they know is the 
only one that will break the poverty cycle—through preventive 
and rehabilitative services offered by persons who have been 
professionally trained for that work. 

To those who call for economy, it can readily be demonstrated 
that this 2s economy. To those who think that public assistance 
aids and abets immorality, present the facts. When a teen-ager can 
stay in school instead of having to help support the family, is he 
not better equipped for good citizenship? Public assistance makes 
this possible. More often than not, it is public assistance that puts 
new heart and hope into people. Despite their heavy handicaps, 
over 60 percent of the needy families with dependent children 
become self-supporting within three years. 

The success of efforts to meet the nation’s social welfare needs 
depends on maintaining our social order in proper “attitude’”’—to 
borrow a term from the parlance of the astronauts—in relation to 
human need and human aspirations. This is done through a sys- 
tem of laws, administered by public agencies, through a vast net- 
work of volunteer organizations and efforts, all backed up by pro- 
fessionally trained technicians and administrators in the social 
welfare field. This is necessary. But there comes a point where 
the maintenance of this proper attitude depends not on our laws, 
not upon volunteer organizations, not upon the trained social 
worker, but upon the individual. There comes a point, no matter 
how effective public and private welfare program support may 
be, where the maintenance of a proper attitude becomes a highly 
personal matter on the part of each individual. 

Whether in outer space or in the heart of our great cities, there 
is no substitute for personal initiative, for acceptance of personal 
responsibility, and for sustained personal effort. Unless our efforts 
as public and private agencies and as individuals working in the 
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social welfare field encourage, preserve, and strengthen individual 
responsibility, they will be in vain. We must make it possible for 
every individual to have this opportunity without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 embody one of the 
major programs for accomplishing this purpose—the purpose of 
enabling people to exercise self-reliance and initiative and to 
achieve the personal independence that is so essential a part of the 
American tradition. This is also the purpose of our social security 
system. We need to have this purpose understood. 

Social security operates to prevent need and dependency, and it 
does this as a result of the work and contributions of the individual 
himself. It is a highly successful form of social insurance, based 
on the concept that security for the individual should, to the ex- 
tent possible, grow out of his own effort. The individual may sup- 
plement this basic protection with whatever additional protec- 
tion he is able to build. 

Over the years, as conditions change, benefits will need to be 
increased to preserve the real value of this economic protection. 
And when other threats to economic independence emerge, they 
too must be dealt with under social security’s protective shield. 
The high costs of hospital care for those over age sixty-five pre- 
sents just such a threat. 

There is no practical and satisfactory way to meet these costs 
except on the basis of insurance. Because of their relatively low 
incomes, the aged need insurance to an even greater extent than 
do younger people. But there is no way to make health insurance 
for most of the aged made really workable except through a sys- 
tem like social security, in which payments are made during the 
working years and no payments are required after retirement. 
The reason for this is obvious: older people have much more need 
of medical care than do younger people; their premiums must 
necessarily be high to cover the cost—at the very time when their 
incomes are low and they can least afford the expense. 

This explains why private insurance has not been able to pro- 
vide adequate protection for older people. The commercial com- 
panies and Blue Cross offer good protection for younger workers, 
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but the protection for retired people is usually unsatisfactory, 
and for more than half of those who are retired it is nonexistent. 

The President proposes only a mechanism, like Blue Cross, for 
the payment of bills. ‘The Government would not provide serv- 
ices. As now, every person would choose his own doctor, his own 
hospital. The proposal would not, of course, introduce socialized 
medicine. The system suggested would merely provide a way to 
help older people meet part of the costs of medical care through 
advance planning—as part of the retirement planning they al- 
ready do under social security. It would cost the average worker 
about one dollar a month while he earns—and nothing after he 
retires. 

I want to emphasize that we do not regard the proposed hospital 
insurance program as a substitute for medical services for the 
needy under public assistance. The two programs would supple- 
ment one another. 

The problem of costs of medical care in old age will not be 
solved solely by public assistance, just as it will not be solved 
solely through private health insurance plans. We need all three: 
social security as a first line of defense; private health insurance 
as a supplement; and public assistance as a backstop. 

Many years ago, a historian wrote: “All that is human must 
retrograde if it do not advance.” The language has a touch of the 
archaic, but the thought is as fresh as when it was penned. ‘The 
words are those of Edward Gibbon in The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

Those who have chosen careers in welfare have taken on many 
heavy burdens. I believe I speak for the great majority of Ameri- 
cans when I say that we appreciate the vital importance of what 
they are doing and the dedication, competence, and zeal they are 
devoting to the task of advancing the social welfare of all Ameri- 
cans. 


Domestic Prerequisites for 


Effective Foreign Policy 


by CHESTER BOWLES 


Mary AMERICANS SEE THE COLD War narrowly as a 
contest between the Soviet Union and the United States to de- 
termine which nation will become the dominant force in world 
affairs. Yet this concept is a dangerous oversimplification. If we 
acted on this basis we would be gravely handicapped in dealing 
effectively with the elements that are in fact shaping the history of 
our era. 

The Soviet Union is a nation whose industrial achievements 
have been substantial, whose conventional military power is enor- 
mous, and whose engineering schools produce more graduates 
than do ours. As a nation, therefore, the U.S.S.R. is a force of 
primary importance in world affairs. Yet as a world ideological 
force, the Soviet Union is strictly limited by the sterility of its 
political system and the unpalatability of its global objectives. 

No nation, including the demonstrably unhappy East European 
satellites, wants to be run by the U.S.S.R. or to become part of an 
ideological system controlled from Moscow. 

Asians, Africans, and Latin Americans have no desire to be 
Russianized—or, for that matter, to be Americanized. 

If we accept the fact that the Soviet Union, although a powerful 
national force, is for the time being hindered by its ideological 
ties with Communist China and its own sterile and all-embracing 
political doctrines, we are then brought to the central question: 
What is the outlook for the United States? 

Our country has vast natural resources, the most powerful mili- 
tary force the world has ever seen, an industrial capacity capable 
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of out-producing Russia and Europe combined, and a democratic 
system of government that has given us many profound social and 
political advantages. We Americans would not exchange our so- 
ciety for any in the world. Yet this fails to answer a vital question: 
How relevant is our American society to the new tides of change 
and ferment that are sweeping so much of the world? 

One thing is certain: history will give us extraordinarily high 
marks for the boldness and skill with which we accepted our initial 
postwar responsibilities. 

Less than a generation ago most Americans still saw the world 
through isolationist eyes. ‘They were insistent that we had no 
real stake in the outcome of “foreign power struggles’ and were 
happy to relegate the aching problems of awakening Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America to others. 

Yet, once challenged by events, the American people and their 
government have responded to this new world in an extraordinar- 
ily bold and generally effective way. Consider our record of accom- 
plishment through Lend-Lease, the Marshall Plan, NATO, Point 
IV, the vision of the Alliance for Progress, and the vast potentiality 
of our new diplomacy which is now evident in the developing 
continents. In my opinion, it is a brilliant chapter in the long saga 
of American development. 

So much for our past performance. We must now face the hard 
fact that the roughest part of the road remains ahead of us. And 
to make our task even more difficult, defeatist critics are recklessly 
demanding that we abandon the very approach that has already 
carried us so far. 

To this challenge there can be only one rational response: we 
must cut through the present man-made confusion and recognize 
the nature of the challenge, the obstacles that stand in our way, 
and the urgent steps which we Americans must take if we are to 
play an affirmative and effective role in the building of a peaceful 
and orderly world. 

I believe that three crucially important factors will determine 
the success or failure of the great American Experiment in the 
crucial seventh decade of the twentieth century: 

1. Our ability to understand both our strengths and our limita- 
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tions and to establish a purposeful and realistic role for ourselves 
in world affairs 

2. The skill and sensitivity with which we marshal our energies 
for the task overseas, and the ability with which we use the re- 
sources and instruments at our disposal—diplomacy, military de- 
fense, development assistance, information programs, educational 
exchange, agricultural exports, the Peace Corps, and other products 
of our abundance and creativeness 

3. Our ability to adapt our democracy successfully to the techno- 
logical advances reflected in the industrial, social, and political de- 
mands of our complex era; in other words, our ability to build 
an American society here at home that is economically, morally, 
and psychologically strong enough to play the role we have set 
for ourselves. 

Let us consider the first two factors briefly, and the third in 
greater detail. 

First, precisely what is it that the United States seeks to do in 
this world, and what is the proper role for the American people 
to play in doing it? 

The political, economic, and social changes that we have wit- 
nessed in the last twenty years have been revolutionary beyond 
anyone’s expectations; there is no valid reason to assume that the 
changes in the next twenty years will not be equally great. 

In this brief period, for example, we have seen our own coun- 
try pried out of its traditional isolationist shell, while our one- 
time enemies, Germany and Japan, have become our firm allies. 
Simultaneously, we have watched the transformation of mainland 
China into a major force in Asia and the world. We have seen 
the Soviet Union rise to its present status as a major military, in- 
dustrial, and space power bent on extending its influence through- 
out the globe. Finally, we have witnessed the sudden, dramatic 
collapse of the old European imperial systems which had endured 
for four hundred years, and the sudden emergence of forty-four 
new nations—representing one third of mankind—dedicated to 
a greater measure of freedom, prosperity, and opportunity. 

If we are to develop realistic national objectives, we must first 
analyze how we as a people relate to these unprecedented changes 
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which singly or in combination are molding the future. In this 
context, it will be prudent to remind ourselves that the pages of 
history are strewn with the obituaries of nations which in their 
era were as privileged and as comfortable as our own, and which, 
unable to adapt themselves to the pressure of contemporary forces 
of revolutionary change, fell into impotence or catastrophe. Let 
us also remember that before the final withering of these once 
great nations, they almost invariably appeared to their contem- 
poraries to be at the height of their power and influence. 

Although our potential role in the next decade is great indeed, 
it is essential that we face our limitations honestly. We are only 
6 percent of the world’s people; and even though we are by all odds 
the richest 6 percent, we do not have a monopoly of power, money, 
or ideas. 

Although we Americans cannot control events, we can shape, 
divert, encourage, and influence them—often decisively. Indeed, 
by the bold and effective use of the wide range of political and 
economic instruments now available to us, we can do far more 
than any people in history to help shape a rational and prosperous 
world community of independent states. 

In such a community, each nation will be free to develop its 
own future within the framework of its own culture and history; 
each will be dedicated to concepts of individual and national 
liberty; each will be willing to defend its independence against 
totalitarian enemies, external or internal, overt or covert. 

The long-term logic of this national objective is clear: only as 
active partners and participants in a free world community can 
we Americans ultimately be happy, prosperous, and secure. This, 
in turn, requires a realistic awareness both of our strengths and of 
our limitations; it also calls for the vigorous commitment of our 
full capacity to influence events abroad as well as at home. 

Now let us turn to the second question that confronts the Ameri- 
can people at this critical moment in history: Do we have the 
ability effectively to use the available instruments of foreign af- 
fairs in support of our policies abroad? 

We may start with the realization that in our troubled world 
there is a major need for adequate military power, not only to de- 
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ter aggression, but to provide the flexible movement of troops and 
material to all the far-flung areas where aggression may threaten. 
As long as meaningful negotiations for arms control are made im- 
possible by Soviet intransigence or political inflexibility, we must 
maintain a fully adequate military capacity. At the same time, we 
must be prepared to respond to a genuine effort by the Soviets 
to ease tensions. On both counts I believe that our present posi- 
tion meets the requirements. 

We have also made substantial progress in what may be de- 
scribed as the ‘“‘new diplomacy.” Today able, dedicated ambas- 
sadors—many of them brilliant young men—are coordinating and 
directing our many different overseas political and economic pro- 
grams with far greater effectiveness than those programs were 
carried out a few years ago. 

Of absolutely vital importance, in this regard, is our develop- 
ment assistance program, a program that every President, Secre- 
tary of State, and Secretary of Defense regardless of party has con- 
sistently stressed during the last fifteen years. The time has come, 
however, to dispel the false assumptions built up over the years 
that somehow this program will serve to buy friends, to gain votes 
in the United Nations, or to win global popularity contests. Na- 
tions that can be bought cannot be counted on to stay bought. 

Nor should we continue to base the distribution of American as- 
sistance solely, or even primarily, on anti-Communist considera- 
tions. To developing countries who seek assistance, such a view 
ironically turns Communism into a valuable natural resource, 
such as oil or uranium. By the logic of this argument, any develop- 
ing nation devoid of a powerful Communist neighbor or without 
a noisy Communist minority becomes per se a poor candidate for 
United States aid. 

In large measure the assistance program’s political difficulties 
have stemmed from a consistent failure to present it to the Ameri- 
can people for what it is—an earnest, effective, unprecedented 
effort to help new nations alleviate poverty and deal with illiteracy 
and disease so that they can establish a solid basis for their own 
vigorous national independence within their own cultures. There 
is an urgent need not only for more public understanding of this 
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program, but also for the recruitment of more able young people; 
indeed, we require more able people in all the branches of our for- 
eign service. 

As we approach the challenge of world leadership, let us also 
recognize that our greatest asset is our own revolutionary tradi- 
tion—but only if we are prepared to give it more than lipservice. 

Every American takes pride in that great tradition. What we 
often forget, however, is that since the earliest days of our Re- 
public every major American leader in his era has been a rebel 
against the status quo. Tom Paine, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Wilson, F.D.R.—each in his turn fought for 
social, economic, and political reforms, and each in his turn 
brought down upon his head the wrath of the conservative, privi- 
leged groups who feared and therefore opposed change. ‘Tomor- 
row’s world will be built by similar nonconformists—both abroad 
and here in America—who will press, as these great Americans 
pressed, for liberal concepts of individual land ownership, tax re- 
form, more fair distribution of wealth, and, above all, for indi- 
vidual opportunity and dignity. 

Can we as a nation recognize these often radical] but non-Com- 
munist leaders for what they really are and work with them to- 
ward clearly defined national aims? In other words, does our 
generation of Americans have enough sophistication to understand 
the application of our own revolutionary tradition to other con- 
tinents, and to come to grips with its political implications? As we 
consider the reckless, neo-isolationist defeatism of many articulate 
groups in our own country, we must admit that right now this re- 
mains an open question. 

The third, and perhaps the most vital factor of all in deter- 
mining the relevance of our American society to tomorrow’s 
world, is what we do or fail to do here at home. Let me put the 
question bluntly: Do we Americans have the political insight and 
resiliency to strengthen the weak points in our own society so that 
we can mobilize the full force of our people and institutions in 
support of our national objectives? 

This is an area in which the social work profession has partic- 
ular interest and concern; indeed, this is the area of public policy 
to which most social workers are devoting their lives. 
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The agenda of unfinished domestic business is a long one. Per- 
haps the most basic of all domestic problems is the failure of our 
economy in recent years to operate at full capacity. In many in- 
dustries we see prices arbitrarily set to provide for substantial 
profits, although 25 percent and sometimes as much as 50 percent 
of their productive capacity is lying idle. Ironically millions of 
Americans who are willing and able to work are still unable to 
find employment. Can we afford to accept the absurd conclusion 
that our American system, which we are trying with might and 
main to sell throughout the world, cannot match up these millions 
of unemployed with the unfilled wants and needs of our own so- 
ciety for schools, houses, new factories, and better living? 

The Council of Economic Advisers estimates that if the unem- 
ployment rate were cut from 5.6 percent to only 4.0 percent the 
resulting increase in our Gross National Product would be be- 
tween $30 and $40 billion worth of schools, roads, hospitals, 
houses, services, and consumer goods each year. As a further divi- 
dend of national progress, our total government tax income would 
be increased simultaneously by $10 to $12 billion, which is more 
than enough to balance the budget and leave a generous amount 
for tax or debt reduction. 

President Kennedy has stressed on several occasions why many 
areas of our economy remain stagnant, why our rate of growth 
has lagged behind that of most industrial countries, why unem- 
ployment stubbornly persists in many centers of population at a 
time that calls for all the production that we can get, and why 
as late as 1958, 36 million Americans were living on family in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year and another 5.5 million individuals 
had incomes under $1,500. 

How can we help persuade Congress to respond to his leader- 
ship? 

One thing, at least, is certain: as long as we are operating below 
full-production capacity, not only will we lack the resources to 
do all the things we should be doing, but the very limitations on 
our growth and development may increasingly pit group against 
group in bitter and destructive political competition. 

The most explosive of these conflicts has been dramatized by the 
events in Birmingham. There, as elsewhere in our country, a con- 
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tinuing pattern of racial segregation and discrimination erodes our 
national values and mars our international integrity. 

Although we have a right to be proud of our progress toward 
school desegregation, we should also realize its limitations. Nine 
years after the Supreme Court’s historic decision, only 200 thou- 
sand of the 3.2 million Negro children who attend schools in the 
17 Southern states and the District of Columbia that formerly prac- 
ticed segregation are, in fact, now attending integrated schools. 

The Constitutional guarantee of equality under law involves 
the deepest political principles of this nation; on the basis of these 
principles, segregation poses a moral issue which goes to the heart 
of our democratic society. The primary reason that racial dis- 
crimination in America must ultimately be ended, therefore, is not 
because of a clause in our Constitution; nor, aS we sometimes 
hear, because of the Communist challenge; nor because of the need 
to curry favor with the new African states which now account for 
nearly one third of the United Nations. 

Let me put the case flatly: racial discrimination must be ended 
because it is immoral; because it flies in the face of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage and our democratic ethics; and because it 
violates our sense of how man should treat his brother. Moreover, 
such discrimination is every bit as wrong in the North, where 
custom and economics serve unwittingly as enforcement agencies, 
as it is in the South, where the local police and often the school 
boards themselves more dramatically strive to hold back the clock. 

In the last decade we have made major progress. Yet this has not 
been due to the Supreme Court decision of 1954, great as it was 
(acting essentially as a trigger), not to meager and long overdue 
legislative handouts, but to the new militancy, the new unity of 
purpose, and the new willingness to make sacrifices which are 
evident throughout much of the Negro community. 

The practical problem now is to find a constructive, balanced 
approach that is vigorous enough to produce results, yet not so 
provocative as to discourage the moderates and to close doors that 
have already been opened or are in the process of opening. The 
alternative to peaceful integration controlled by the moderate 
leaders of both races is an abyss of violence presided over by the 
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extremist elements of both races. Let us pray that this fact is 
recognized not only in Alabama, but throughout our country. 

Another question on our national agenda concerns the impact 
of our defense program on our national society. When our defense 
and space programs together constitute more than 60 percent of 
the annual budget, pumping $60-odd billion a year into our 
economy, the possibility of political distortion is inevitable. As 
President Eisenhower warned in his farewell address in January, 
1961, our urgent defense needs have created an unprecedented 
democratic challenge: can we maintain a truly adequate peacetime 
defense program whose economic and political ramifications reach 
literally into every home in the nation without subverting our 
democratic institutions? 

The award or withdrawal of a single military contract frequently 
shapes the whole future of a city, a county, sometimes even of a 
state. The political implications are naturally immense. 

Who can say what effect this situation, year in and year out, 
may have on the attitudes of Americans toward the complex prob- 
lems that continue to confront us around the world? And how can 
the political-military-industrial combination which the Cold War 
has brought into being be restrained from subverting the de- 
mocracy which it is designed to protect? 

Another challenge on our home front is the question of the fu- 
ture viability of our cities, where most of us now live and with 
which social workers are particularly concerned. The situation is 
critical. The flood of people moving into the cities contributes to 
the growth of vast slums and leads to the exodus of much of the 
middle class to the suburbs. Yet despite unemployed workers and 
idle productive capacity, the funds available for urban renewal 
and urban redevelopment remain inadequate. 

Also on our domestic agenda are several basic questions in re- 
gard to the effectiveness of our national, state, and local govern- 
ments. 

Our federal system—the relationship and division of responsi- 
bility between the Federal and state governments—is still a major 
creative contribution of the American people to the democratic 
dream. Yet as a former Connecticut Governor I can testify to the 
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fact that most of our state governments are failing to modernize 
their institutions and to keep pace with the complex problems of 
modern America. While pleading for state rights, they have too 
often ignored state responsibilities—and, through rural-dominated 
legislatures, too often have denied their urban citizens the oppor- 
tunity at the polls to which they are entitled. 

In an historic decision the Supreme Court struck effectively at 
this failure to provide democratic representation to millions of 
Americans. But the process of legislative reform is slow, and the 
basic problem remains high on our agenda. 

In respect to our national government, we find increasing criti- 
cism of the ability of Congress under its present organizational 
setup effectively to handle the vast amount of business that comes 
before it. 

James MacGregor Burns points out some of the dangers of our 
democracy which are inherent in the legislative impasse that often 
results in a Congressional failure even to debate proposals which 
were deemed urgent by our Presidents and apparently approved 
by the majority of our citizens.1 These questions in regard to our 
governmental process are of vital importance to our society. Yet 
it appears to me that there is a distressing lack of interest and con- 
cern on the part of the people and their organizations throughout 
the country. Somehow the broadly based sense of public under- 
standing and urgency which is needed to secure adequate action 
seems to be lacking. 

How, in particular, can we motivate a largely privileged ma- 
jority of Americans to become really concerned with the problems 
of a less fortunate minority? 

In the early 1930s, most of our citizens were in the same un- 
pleasant box—profits were largely nonexistent, farm income was 
dropping, a great many workers were out of jobs or employed 
only part time, factories were running at a fraction of their capac- 
ity. Under such troubled circumstances, it was easy to get agree- 
ment at least on the urgent need—if not on the precise form— 
for the necessary social and economic changes. 


* James MacGregor Burns, The Deadlock of Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1963). 
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Today, with two thirds of our people reasonably well taken care 
of, much of our former drive seems to have left us. Yet the under- 
privileged are just as underprivileged as they ever were. The only 
difference is that the majority of the 1930s has now become a 
minority that can be ignored or forgotten. The result is a new 
American class composed of what Michael Harrington has so 
well described as “invisible Americans,’ unrepresented and un- 
wanted. 

Business, labor, the university community, the employees of 
government, and the big farmers have all carved out great em- 
pires of prosperity. But beneath them is another America com- 
posed of the poor, the elderly, the sick, the unskilled, the unem- 
ployed, and the uneducated—the very people least qualified for, 
and least capable of, fighting to protect their own interests. If this 
were merely a “charity” problem, it would be relatively simple. 
Unfortunately, it is much more complicated. 

Each year we spend billions on agricultural subsidies to main- 
tain the living standards of the g percent of us who still live on 
farms. The urban majority supports this massive investment be- 
cause it has learned through experience that Americans as a whole 
cannot be prosperous when our rural minority lacks sufficient in- 
come to buy the things produced in our city factories. 

How can we do less for the go or 40 million Americans who are 
officially estimated to be living in poverty, for the millions more 
who are living at a bare subsistence level, and for the 80 percent 
of our old people who have incomes of less than $2,000 a year? 

How, indeed, can we operate our economy at full capacity, how 
can we maximize our government’s tax income, how can we pro- 
vide the skilled scientists and technicians that are essential both to 
our prosperity and to our defense, how can we provide jobs for 
the millions of youths who enter our increasingly technical society 
every year—how can we do any of these things when millions of 
Americans have too little income to buy what our factories are 
ready and waiting to produce? 

This brings me to my final point on this agenda of unfinished 
domestic business: the need for a far deeper, more genuine moral 
commitment to the principles in which we profess to believe. 
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Many of us have developed a curious habit of offering the most 
sordid possible reasons for some of our noblest actions. We seem 
to take a perverse pride in explaining ourselves on the narrowest 
grounds of self-interest. It is as though we feel it necessary to justify 
decency by insisting that the real reasons for our actions are not 
nearly so decent as they might seem. 

Thus we may not only condone the slick operator and cynical 
manipulator; in a backhanded sort of way, we have come to glorify 
them. 

We assert that the time has come to grant our Negro citizens 
first-class citizenship not because it is right but because the colored 
majority of mankind in Asia and Africa is said to be breathing 
down our necks. 

In order to win public support for urgently needed scholarships 
for our colleges and universities, we call the enabling legislation 
the “National Defense Education Act’”—and fit it out with anti- 
Communist disclaimers and loyalty oaths to reassure the skeptics. 

We smile with a knowing self-assurance as we explain that 
scandals in high places and the misuse of positions of national trust 
simply go to prove that politics is politics. 

Northern office-seekers assure their Southern colleagues that 
they vote for Negro rights only because of the political pressures 
back home. 

Businessmen who contribute to summer camp funds and hospi- 
tal-building drives rush to cover up their decent motivations by 
pointing out that it is good publicity for their business—and after 
all, isn’t it tax-deductible? 

At the same time, the moral standards in which we profess to 
believe are marred by our immoral tolerance of tax evasion and 
false expense accounting, of fake advertisement, and thumb on the 
scale, adulterated product, and the exploitation of violence as en- 
tertainment. 

Many Americans have come to believe that in foreign affairs our 
chief national purpose is not to maintain and extend our basic 
American commitment to human dignity, but to thwart the Rus- 
sians in whatever they may decide to do. And while we strive to 
outfox the Communists abroad, we concentrate on keeping up 
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with the Joneses here at home—and Heaven help the hindmost. 

This adds up to a disturbing situation: at the very moment in 
history when the true dimensions of the world conflict are com- 
ing into focus, we Americans find ourselves faced with a crisis in 
values. 

The Soviet Union, in spite of its great power, is limited in what 
it can do for a better world because of the sterility of its doctrine, 
the limitations of its appeal, and the stalwart barrier presented by 
mankind’s determination to be free. 

The United States, on the other hand, which in the postwar 
period so brilliantly adapted its strength and perspective to the 
demands of a wholly new world challenge now finds itself faced 
with a new series of hurdles—and wonders if its historic vision of 
a more rational world of dignity, opportunity, and peace is in fact 
obtainable. 

In effect, the constructive leadership of America is now being 
challenged, not simply to stand up to the Russians, which is rela- 
tively simple, but to understand the nature of a revolutionary 
world—which is extraordinarily difficult for a privileged and com- 
fortable people to do. 

The issue, at least, is clear: we cannot hope to achieve the 
destiny which history holds out for us unless we begin now in the 
most determined way to amplify our strengths, correct our weak- 
nesses, and greatly reinforce our society here at home. 

What are the prospects? No one can be sure. The task is ap- 
palling. No nation in history has ever attempted anything so 
great. 

What we are trying to do is to construct what amounts to a new 
world in which dignity, prosperity, and opportunity are not sim- 
ply advantages to be enjoyed by the privileged few but are availa- 
ble to everyone. Yet only in such a world can we ourselves be safe, 
prosperous, and free. 

Although our national objectives are breathtakingly great, gen- 
erations of Americans before us have proved that what was thought 
by their contemporaries to be impossible was, in fact, within their 
competence. 

We are now called upon to take off our coats, roll up our sleeves, 
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and participate in what amounts to a world revolution for objec- 
tives which 187 years ago our own Declaration of Independence 
boldly described as “self-evident.” 

I believe that no one better understands this challenge, or has 
done more to help us meet it, than the social workers of America. 
They are numbered high among those who would lead us toward 
a better and more peaceful tomorrow. I wish them Godspeed. 


The Disjointed Trio: 
Poverty, Politics, and Power’ 


by EDGAR MAY 


‘Lis IS AN INTERIM REPORT of some of the things that, 
as a layman, I have observed and learned about my country, its 
poorer citizens, and the necessary profession of social work. 

I have been privileged to take my tape recorder from such small- 
time slums as Newburgh to such larger pockets of poverty as one 
finds in Chicago and other metropolitan areas. I have been privi- 
leged to listen to the stories of poverty from those who know it 
best—the poor. And I have received generous help from scores of 
public welfare caseworkers, commissioners of welfare, social work- 
ers, political leaders, and others too numerous to name. 

Between doing this research for my forthcoming scribblings and 
participating in a special public welfare project, I have received a 
new education. It is from these lessons that I speak now. 

As a title, “The Disjointed Trio: Poverty, Politics and Power” 
may at first blush recommend itself only for its alliteration. I 
think, however, that poverty, politics, and power are the primary 
ingredients in the stew that social workers call “‘social action.” 
These are not static words, and the activity that each describes is 
in constant ferment. In the past two decades, all three have under- 
gone some major changes—major changes, incidentally, that have 
yet to be fully recognized by various segments of society. 

There is a new poverty today. In some ways we have a new body 
politic. And there is a new power. 

The first of the disturbing triumvirate is poverty. I am not at all 


1This paper was presented as an Eduard C. Lindeman Memorial Lecture under 
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impressed by the refrain that the poor have always been with us, 
and I am just a bit disturbed that too many Americans and a few 
social workers have come to accept the existence of poverty, shud- 
der at its magnitude, maybe say a few words about its difficulties, 
about its insolubility, and then move on to a more attractive 
dilemma. 

The problem of poverty may have reached a unique, if not 
paradoxical, point in our nation’s history. For the first time, 
without the drama of the bread line and without the economic 
thunderclap of a depression—without any of these motivators— 
many Americans are uncomfortable and frequently annoyed that 
lteisatheres 

Amid an expanding middle class equipped with more television 
sets, radios, automobiles, and flush toilets than were ever counted 
by any previous census-taker, we are disturbed about the have- 
nots among us. And when Americans get “disturbed,” a relatively 
calm adjective like that will not do to describe the spectrum of 
dispute. 

For centuries, the alarm-viewers and the point-with-priders 
have scurried to the most pliable document of our civilization— 
the Holy Bible. They have taken from it whatever phrase best 
suited their bias, or what more gently might be called their “point 
of view.” The boundaries of today’s welfare dispute can well be 
marked by two such phrases: 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” 
This phrase, from Proverbs, chapter 6, verse 6, is the theme song 
of one side. 

The other side, meanwhile, finds comfort in Leviticus, chapter 
25, verse 35: “And if thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in de- 
cay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him. Yea, though he be a 
stranger or a sojourner, that he may live with thee.” 

Between these two Biblical guideposts, the word battle, on oc- 
casion, has reached earplug proportions. There is no need for me 
here to echo some of the prose from either side that has been heard 
all too often. Between the angry words much time has been spent 
simply trying to establish the statistical details of poverty. We 
have some broad disagreement on merely establishing who is poor. 
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Leon Keyserling, Economic Adviser to former President Tru- 
man, for example, has said that 4o percent of American families 
live in poverty. 

Michael Harrington, in his fine book The Other America, tells 
us that between 40 and 50 million Americans live in poverty. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce estimates that there are 
17 or 18 million American families with incomes under $4,000 a 
year. 

As a nation we have long paid homage to Abraham Lincoln’s 
advice that, “if we could know first where we are, and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what to do, and how to do 
it.” I believe it is valid to count anything from people to potatoes 
in order to gauge the size of the problem. 

But I think sometimes that just the counting process gives us a 
false sense of accomplishment. I think when we enumerate we 
may be assuming that we know “whither we are tending.’’ We may 
confuse measuring with defining. We take a census without pre- 
cisely knowing what we have counted. 

I think that is happening in the area of poverty today. 

We are ankle deep in the confetti that falls out of punched IBM 
cards. These have provided us with unemployment graphs, school 
dropout charts, relief cost ledgers, and a pocket full of percentages, 
medians, and averages. All of this paraphernalia somehow has not 
helped to show us who is behind those statistics. 

We are handicapped by the perennial problem that situations 
change more rapidly than the public belief about those situa- 
tions. Poverty in the 1960s offers a prime example of this lag be- 
tween reality and belief. 

We have a new poor in this country today, but we are using the 
old images. Most Americans take their portrait of poverty—that is, 
if they think about it at all—out of the depression museum. Not 
only is this dreary canvas musty but, in the light of the 1960s, it 
is distorted and frequently false. 

In the depression, writers, storekeepers, foremen, and even col- 
lege professors could be found, if not in the soup lines, certainly 


2Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in the United States (New 
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on the rosters of WPA projects. That economic upheaval produced 
an impoverished middle class and, specifically, a poor man who 
lacked one major commodity—namely, money—and the oppor- 
tunity to earn it. 

In my conversations with Americans in different parts of this 
nation and from different walks of life, I find that many still be- 
lieve in this hangover-from-the-depression definition. They be- 
lieve, or want to believe, that a poor man is a middle-class Ameri- 
can without money. Therefore, a temporary cash tide-me-over or 
a job—for which he may not be qualified—certainly should do 
the trick. Providing a relief check today has yet to conjure up the 
educational background, the training, the manners, the habits— 
in short, the culture traits—of the impoverished storekeeper or 
jobless foreman of yesterday. 

But if Americans still envision poverty in this outmoded fashion, 
some of the dubious credit must be given to social workers them- 
selves. In speeches and conversations, hither and yon, I still hear 
on occasion the phrase, “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 
There is still an occasional attempt to have the poor appear as 
brightly scrubbed faces in frayed middle-class surroundings. For 
example, I do not think that such rosy-cheek dramas as The Pink 
Telephone will show Americans the new poor. The job will not 
be done by crossbreeding Portia Faces Life with a feminine ver- 
sion of Jack Armstrong, the All American Boy. 

Now, when I say we have a “new” poor today, the term cer- 
tainly is not all-inclusive. The aged whose savings are depleted 
by never-ending medical bills probably are the last vestiges of the 
impoverished middle class. 

Those whom social workers call ‘“‘multiproblem” families, and 
whom others refer to in less delicate fashion, certainly were present 
in the depression. They could not surmount the host of problems 
they had then and they appear not to conquer them now. But, be- 
yond these two groups, we have two distinct additions in the pov- 
erty category; frequently they overlap. 

The first of these is the latest American immigrant to our urban 
centers. Ironically, he is a native American who finds himself a 
displaced person. He has a history of poverty that has been given 
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a newness because it has been transplanted from the scattered 
shacks and tenant farms of rural America to the tenement ghettos 
of the city. I am talking, of course, about the American Negro 
whose trek from the rural South is not so much in order to find 
equality as, realistically, it is to obtain less inequality than he 
found in the place from which he came. The narrower the differ- 
ence between these places, the greater has been his acceleration 
toward relief. 

He comes at a time when the urban economy has no room for 
the scanty equipment he offers it. He is a nineteenth-century 
pauper entered into the twentieth century, where the economic 
turf permits no handicappers. You can find him in Cleveland, in 
Buffalo, in Pittsburgh, and in Chicago, where 27 percent of all 
the city’s Negroes are on the welfare rolls. He is part of the new 
poverty. 

The second addition to the impoverished of the sixties also is a 
relatively new American. Maybe he will add a new word to the 
Labor Department’s classifications of “unskilled,” “semiskilled,” 
and “skilled.” For he is the ‘“‘deskilled” American. 

He is the individual who once did a task well, only to watch 
the need for that task disappear. And it was a specific task to 
which he had devoted all his energies. It might have been in a 
mine shaft in West Virginia, in a packing plant in Chicago, at an 
open-hearth furnace in Buffalo or Cleveland. But the deskilled 
are not confined to the sweat-and-muscle laborers. Donald Michael, 
in Cybernation: the Silent Conquest,’ has shown the inroads the 
machine has made and will continue to make on white-collar 
workers. 

But if the new poor are largely unknown to most Americans, 
so, frequently, is the source from which they may obtain help. 
I once thought that the dollars I contributed to the United Fund 
campaign were spent to help the orphans, the poor unfortunate 
family, or someone who was simply down on his luck. And when 
my newspaper published the large expenditures made for public 
welfare, I, like so many others, was a little annoyed, because I 
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thought that my charity dollars had already done that job. I am 
afraid there are many Americans who still have the same impres- 
sion. 

I know now, as social workers do, that this is not the case. We 
know that the problems of poverty today have the stamp of gov- 
ernment property all over them. This is stated as a fact rather 
than as a plaintive refrain. 

I agree fully with Commissioner Raymond Hilliard, of Chicago, 
who said: 


The government does not encroach. It gets shoved. Think back over 
every instance where public welfare has assumed any new responsibil- 
ity. In every case it has been because of the inability or the failure of 
nongovernmental agencies or resources to meet the urgent need being 
faced at the time.* 


If I were to raise an eyebrow, I would say that I am a bit 
surprised, for example, that one of the largest private family agen- 
cies, with local representation throughout the United States, today 
finds that fewer than half of its clients are in the lower class. I am 
surprised, too, that the majority of its customers in this class never 
reach a second interview. 

Even where private charity is involved directly with the poor, 
frequently much of the cost of that involvement is paid by the gov- 
ernment. For example, I was surprised to learn that in my own 
state, New York, for example, of $57 million spent in 1961 by pri- 
vate institutions for children and by child-caring agencies, $42 mil- 
lion came from the taxpayers. I wonder if most people realize this. 

From these developments we see that we not only have a new 
poor but an expanding provider as well. And that major provider, 
called “government,” for some curious reason has long been con- 
sidered by most Americans as an anathema second only to the 
mother-in-law problem. 

This leads me naturally to politics. Sometimes I have the feeling 
that the hierarchy of social work occasionally considers that gov- 
ernment is something that one has a hand out for, while politics is 
something that one washes one’s hands of. This attitude may en- 
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rich the agency budget and cleanse the skin, but it carries with it 
the practicality of the gentleman who wanted to stop kissing in 
order to avoid germs. It just cannot be done. 

Too frequently, among social workers, there is a distinct disdain 
for both politics and the political animal. Sometimes, the images 
on these limited political horizons are of an assortment of char- 
acters who were the targets of Finley Peter Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley,” 
and the inhabitants of such graphic political fiction as All the 
King’s Men and The Last Hurrah. 

But by and large, with minor exceptions, the last hurrah has 
been heard. In many respects, circumstance rather than reform 
may have produced a new type of politician. That circumstance 
is the expanded area of government concern. It need hardly be said 
that virtually all the facets of social work are now being touched 
by government and its representatives. 

This has required some major changes in the body politic. The 
circle of advisers to the old politician, who were once the cigar- 
puffing ward leaders and precinct captains, largely have been dis- 
missed. In their place the new politician—and the successful one 
—has a coterie of experts who are prepared to advise him on such 
diversities as the atom and agriculture. 

The major task of the lawmaker, be he in a state legislature or 
in the Congress of the United States, is no longer simply to know 
how to vote, but how to understand what he is being asked to vote 
on. At no other time in our history has the legislator needed help 
from outside technicians any more than he does now. He has been 
getting pitifully little from the social work field. 

In cities and states, serious social issues have wallowed in a void. 
Those who deal in these issues, those who work daily with the 
people who are involved, have been too often mere shadows in the 
background. Even the cumbersome forward motion of a de- 
mocracy cannot long maintain such voids. They have to be filled, 
and sometimes the politicians have filled them with concoctions 
that none of us could applaud. 

What we have, then, is a group of amateurs who provide so- 
called “remedies” for the silent experts to administer. That is 
hardly a method that would charm an efficiency expert. A number 
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of politicians have been troubled by this awkward paradox. In 
1962, for example, Tom Adams, Florida’s Secretary of State, told 
public welfare workers of the evolution of his state’s controversial 
suitable home law. In one paragraph he said: 


The law was not suggested by welfare people. As a matter of fact, they 
did not offer a realistic legislative program that would eliminate the 
criticisms and at the same time protect the welfare of the dependent 
child. Rather, the law was imposed upon them. To me this was almost 
tragic. The people involved in the day-to-day activities—the people 
most knowledgeable in the field—failed to suggest a proper program 
and seek enlightened public support for it.® 


In my own state, the Moreland Commission on Welfare has 
completed a detailed and highly praised study of public assistance. 
This group of prominent citizens offered eleven recommendations, 
and I am sorry to have to report that the major ones were not 
provided by professional social workers. It seems to me that in the 
past there has been too much opposing and a dearth of proposing. 
It is time to reverse this trend. 

I detected in the study a more than occasional hesitancy about 
controversy, yet I frankly cannot quite understand how contro- 
versy can be anything but a major part of most endeavors in social 
work. Controversy was the fabric of social work before there were 
any professional titles, certificates, degrees, or, for that matter, 
even a name for the noble calling of social work. 

Today, I am told, one has to speak softly because of the big stick 
carried by the Internal Revenue man. Agencies have to be careful 
about their tax-exempt status, and rightly so. However, in some 
quarters, to keep the tax-exempt status snowy white, the safest 
method of all has been used, namely, silence. 

Uniformity of interpretation has hardly been a hallmark of this 
sensitive tax issue. The Internal Revenue regulation does not 
prohibit attempts to influence legislation. In its own words, an 
agency cannot “devote more than an insubstantial part of its ac- 
tivities to attempting to influence legislation by propaganda or 
otherwise.” 

During the course of my research I found that while I was work- 
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ing on a chapter on unemployed youth, a national agency was 
actively backing the Youth Employment Act. A few months later, 
while concerned with the problems of the aging, I found that 
another national agency said it could not take a position on Medi- 
care because of its tax-exempt status. 

There is a vagueness and occasional confusion in the entire tax- 
exemption matter that has prevented a candid discussion of the 
acute social problems we face. It has contributed to making politics 
and poverty an estranged couple who long ago should have gotten 
together. 

I come now to the last of my trio—something we call ‘“‘power.” 

And what do we mean by that? We refer to it sometimes as a 
structure—the power structure—or as the decision-makers, or, 
more simply, as a chap whom I was interviewing not long ago put 
it: “The guy who’s got the clout—the fellow who’s got the drag.” 

And if in the sixties we have a new poor and, we hope, a new 
politician, I think we also have a new collection of ladies and 
gentlemen who have “clout” and, if you will, “drag.” 

Social work’s many endeavors had their beginnings with the 
help of the power structure, with the help of the decision-makers. 
These were, by and large, the elite, whose names graced the social 
register, who in some communities could be counted on a very 
few hands, and in New York once were confined to the arbitrary 
figure of 400. The generosity of these Brahmins is still evident 
today, but they are no longer the sole decision-makers. Theirs are 
no longer the names that a man who knows his community would 
offer if you asked him: Who runs this town? 

I think this may be the key lesson learned from our public wel- 
fare project. This project was conducted by the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, a ninety-one-year-old private agency 
of citizens interested in health and welfare programs, and was 
supported by a Field Foundation grant. It brought those who run 
the town directly in touch with those who live on the awkward 
side of the railroad tracks. 

What we learned was that the list of those—the decision-makers 
—who have the “clout” in most communities included too many 
names that were not on the boards or committees of social agencies 
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which deal with the social problems of those communities. Our 
list of “important” people disagreed with theirs. 

The project confronted both politics and power with poverty. 
I say “confront,” but in some instances the participants described 
the meeting as a “‘collision.” ‘This project was a small attempt to 
show industrial, political, civic, and union leaders poverty as it 
exists—not by talking about it, not by viewing with alarm, not by 
writing about it, and not by distributing pamphlets or brochures. 

In ten cities we took the community leadership into the slums. 
Each participant spent an afternoon with a welfare department 
caseworker and accompanied him into the homes of general relief 
and ADC families. The caseworkers showed them a cross section 
of the families who were dependent upon the tax dollar for their 
support. 

Our participants were shielded from nothing. They saw the 
rat- and vermin-infested hovels for which they, as taxpayers, were 
paying such high rent. They saw firsthand the problems of il- 
legitimacy. They saw firsthand a mother trying to provide for her 
brood on an ADC budget. And they saw, too, dirt, indifference, 
and the individual shortcomings that are part of public welfare. 

What about confidentiality? 

First of all, we did not—and I repeat, we did not—notify relief 
recipients in advance that these visits would take place. The case- 
worker, however, did request permission in each instance to bring 
a visitor into the home at the time such calls took place. The 
worker simply said, ‘I have someone with me who is interested in 
public welfare. Will it be all right if he comes in?” Only once, 
and I think this was due to a misunderstanding, was permission 
denied. 

We—caseworkers and visitors—all were concerned about em- 
barrassing any of the relief recipients. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, this did not happen. On the contrary, we found that the vast 
majority of them were pleased to have an outsider take an interest 
in their problems. 

Before the actual visits took place, the caseworkers, and some- 
times their superiors, expressed apprehension about taking strang- 
ers into the homes. After each visit we discussed it in detail with 
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the caseworker, in order to determine if there were any negative 
effects. Most of the workers admitted that they had doubts about 
the project before it was conducted, but not a single worker felt 
that any negative reaction actually occurred with any client. They 
all suggested that other key leaders be shown the same things in 
the future. 

This project knocked over some traditional views about con- 
fidentiality. We were aware of the risk. We took the risk. We tried 
to measure it as we went along and, most importantly, we found 
it worth taking. 

At the end of the afternoon of visits, when the participants 
joined us for dinner and a discussion of what they had seen, the 
group of industrialists and politicians sounded like beginning case- 
workers. For once there was a sense of identification with poverty. 
Expressions like “my family,” “my caseworker,” and “this child 
that I saw in this place’ were used. 

We did not stumble on any magic formula. We did not produce 
any wholesale change of heart. What we did do, though, was to 
induce awareness and concern, two of the first necessities if poverty 
is ever to be understood. Here are three excerpts from the many 
comments made by our participants: 

An editor said: “The experiences of the day contributed to a 
sleepless night and a realization that answers must be found that 
are neither glib rationalizations nor stereotyped defenses either 
of the pro or con sides.” 

The president of one of this nation’s major corporations, with 
plants scattered throughout the world, said: “Although my sched- 
ule is exceedingly crowded, I am very glad that I took the time to 
participate. Contrary to my experience in most situations, I came 
back without any convictions on how the problem can be solved.” 

A League of Women Voters president said: “If your purpose 
was to provoke a new and different interest in public welfare 
problems, you have succeeded admirably.” 

The individuals who took part in the project were, we believed, 
among the major forces in their communities. As you see, how- 
ever, they differ in a number of instances from the listing that one 
would take from the social register. They included: six mayors; 
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thirteen county executives or chairmen of boards of supervisors; 
six state legislators; thirteen newspaper editors; seventeen corpora- 
tion executives; nine presidents of chapters of the League of 
Women Voters; three heads of labor councils; and eight heads of 
taxpayer groups or chambers of commerce. 

For many of these men and women this was their first real 
contact with the problems of poverty, even though some of them 
had made lengthy speeches about the subject. A few may have had 
a connection with the United Fund campaign or the Boy Scouts, 
and, in several cases, with a community welfare council. Yet their 
daily sphere of influence and, in some instances, their decisions 
directly affect the degree of progress or of stagnation in solving the 
social problems in their communities. 

There was without doubt a noticeable difference between the 
supposed power structure of the board members of social agencies 
and the participants in our project. Because this difference exists, 
and because the relatively new decision-makers have been on the 
outside or, at best, on the periphery of the poverty problem, the 
difficulties we face today have been further complicated. If I may 
generalize, I do not think that the new leaders have met the new 
poor. 

Finally, in the name of “social action,” I shall offer just a few 
suggestions that might be applied to some of these problems. My 
thoughts are predicated on the idea that it is a fact that poverty, 
politics, and power are today disjointed. All three are in a state of 
flux, in a state of change. There is no single villain here, but pos- 
sibly a combination of misunderstandings on the part of the 
public, the politician, and the social worker—misunderstandings 
about each other as well as about the poor. 

The unwanted and often unnecessary proof of these misunder- 
standings can be gleaned from an ever increasing list of social 
welfare problems transformed into social crises. It includes the 
22,500 children who were thrown off the relief rolls in Louisiana. 
It includes the national pandemonium over Newburgh. It in- 
cludes, on a lesser scale, relief budget cuts in Ohio, and it includes 
the crisis in Illinois. 
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This is but a small part of the roll call of the Disjointed Trio. 
It isa summary of discord that this nation can ill afford. 

We must spend a great deal of time showing Americans who 
are “the new poor.” We must bury the old images of an impover- 
ished middle class. And I offer as a small and certainly not con- 
clusive cure the project with which we have been experimenting. 
I think it can help to show leading Americans who some of the 
poor are; for they must be shown as well as told. 

This is vital if we ever are to reach what the Military calls ‘an 
overview” about poverty today. Once influential Americans know 
who the poor are, they will begin to realize that public welfare is 
not just another expensive government function, but that it is 
the funnel of failure for a variety of other community endeavors. 

It is then they will see that when a seventh-grade teacher pro- 
motes a youngster just to get rid of him, even though the child 
cannot read, he may be starting the boy on the way toward public 
welfare. 

It is then they will see that a race riot in Birmingham—a riot 
prompted in part by lack of job opportunities—may have some- 
thing to do with the relief problems of Cleveland, of Chicago, or 
of Pittsburgh, if job opportunities do not exist there either. 

Secondly, let us look at power. We need to incorporate the men 
and women who are now among the missing into the social prob- 
lems of our communities. We need to clean house among the 
boards of directors, the committee members, and the study groups. 
The fact that Grandmama helped organize the agency no longer 
should be the sole reason for a granddaughter occasionally to warm 
the family seat on the board. We no longer can afford the luxury 
of having a committee lady whose only interest is to parlay the 
position into a picture on the society page. 

We must make room for the local union leader, for the plant 
manager, and even for the local spokesman of the Taxpayers 
League or the Chamber of Commerce. Years of persistent opposi- 
tion from some of these people has gained social welfare precious 
little. It is time to try another approach. 

There is a bridge between the terrain of politics and the one we 
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have called “power.” It is time, too, that the politician, be he a 
mayor, the state legislator, or a congressman, not be invited to 
speak at an annual meeting, but be urged, even pressured, to be- 
come a working member of some of these agencies—or at least of 
a community welfare council. In a few instances, it may be that 
the elected official does not measure up, but whatever his short- 
coming, it has yet to eradicate his vote on a crucial issue. He needs 
help, and I think he would welcome help that differs from the 
usual viewing with alarm, providing position papers, or making 
similar pronouncements. 

“Social action” frequently is a euphemism for “political action.” 
As a matter of fact, the word ‘‘action,” as used in social work, 
sometimes is a very powerful noun which, on occasion, has a 
chain and ball tied to it that prevents it from becoming a verb. 
The transformation from noun to verb, from ‘“‘action” to “act,” 
might be likened to the turtle’s turning to pursue the hare. 

It does little good to issue pronouncements months and months 
after a government body has deliberated on a proposal. For ex- 
ample, a respected New York City agency issued a detailed, single- 
spaced, eleven-page position statement on the Moreland Com- 
mission report on public welfare. The letter that transmitted this 
to the Governor was dated April 30, 1963. The Legislature which 
had to consider the Moreland Commission findings already had 
adjourned. The Governor had signed most of the welfare bills, 
and the Moreland Report already was gathering dust alongside 
the public welfare investigations of the past. I fail to see how a 
shipment of ammunition can contribute to a war in which the 
guns already have been spiked. 

In the complex area of tax exemption, it is time for the Internal 
Revenue Service to make a ruling that will supersede the verdicts 
in scattered court cases and permit a clear policy by which every 
agency may determine how far it can go in pursuing its legislative 
goals. What does “less than an insubstantial part” mean? How 
much of an agency’s program is a substantial part of legislative 
activity? 

We need a guide that permits no one to use tax exemption as 
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an excuse for silence, that permits everyone to speak out without 
fear of censorship. 

These proposals have concentrated on agency policies, but there 
is also something that the individual social worker can do. What- 
ever his or her job, and whatever the burden of it, it is time to 
store the apologies in the attic and toss the excuses in the cellar. 
I have been proud to know social workers and I am indebted for 
the help they have given me, but I have been troubled by instances 
when my friends have asked, “What can I do?”; “Whom can I 
speak to?” 

I shall answer that in a few sentences, from the experiences of 
a professional social worker—with a graduate degree—who is one 
of those all too rare persons who has decided to cast her lot with 
public welfare. 

In the past few years she has written periodic letters to the 
editor of her local newspaper. Until she was ordered to stop, she 
made speeches about a situation in her community. An attempt 
was made to eradicate her Civil Service position, and on a number 
of nights during the time of the controversy she received phone 
calls at two, three, and four in the morning, telling her to keep her 
mouth shut. Her name is Ann Power, and her job title is Medical 
Social Worker, Newburgh City Welfare Department. 

Miss Power is my kind of social worker and I commend her ex- 
periences to you. 

Wilbur Storey, an old newspaper editor, said many, many 
decades ago: “The function of a newspaper is to give the news and 
raise hell.’’ I think the function of the social worker today is to 
give the facts and raise hell. I, for one, look forward in my own 
small way to joining in what I hope will be both fact-giving and 
hell-raising. 


Automation and the Welfare of Society 


by EDWIN F. SHELLEY 


I; THE WELFARE OF SOCIETY is equated with undreamed- 
of material abundance, with leisure to enjoy recreation and con- 
templation, with good health and long life, then automation is 
the greatest boon that man has received since he climbed out of 
the trees. Great blessings frequently carry with them great prob- 
lems. In this case, we must learn how to eat the fruit of automation 
without choking on the pit. We must learn how to incorporate 
automation into our social structure so that it will contribute to 
the progress of our society and not disrupt it. In the course of 
solving this problem, I think we shall find that society itself will 
undergo a dramatic change. 

Significant technical changes are now brewing in the research 
and development laboratories of the country. In almost every 
instance these developments are directed toward increased efh- 
ciency in the use of human beings, or toward increased mastery of 
our environment. In the industrial world, the invariable result will 
be an increase in productivity of the individual worker. 

We are all familiar with the rise of tape-controlled machine 
tools during the past decade. These machines are more or less 
conventional lathes, milling machines, profilers, and other such 
metal-cutting machines, to which have been added some servo- 
mechanisms and a magnetic tape, or other control device, which 
stores and reads out instructions to the machine, and thus controls 
its operation without the assistance of a human operator. Thus the 
blueprint for a complicated machined part can be converted to 
instructions on a roll of tape, and the tape-controlled machine will 
work merrily along all day, turning out finished parts without 
benefit of worker, coffee break, or overtime pay. 
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But even though the acceptance and use of tape-controlled ma- 
chines are increasing apace, each such machine replaces only one 
worker. What is less well known is the budding commercial de- 
velopment of a new family of equipment called high-energy-rate 
machines. One such machine, a high-energy-rate forging machine, 
shipped recently from an initial production run at the Chicago 
plant of U.S. Industries (USI), is forging finished twelve-pound 
rock-cutting drills at the rate of three every minute from raw steel 
ingots. This machine replaces several enormous steam hammers 
and their operators, several gear-cutting milling machines and 
their operators, and all intermediate handling and finishing opera- 
tions. In all, one man-hour of work on the new machine accom- 
plishes what formerly required 250 man-hours. The new high- 
energy-rate forging machine is available at a fraction of the capital 
investment previously required to accomplish the same result. 
Similar machines for metal forming and extrusion are on the draw- 
ing boards and will be installed in dramatic numbers throughout 
the American, European, and Japanese metal-working industries 
within the next few years. 

We are all familiar with that great American achievement, the 
mass-production assembly line. Assembly lines employ millions of 
people, and they are frequently highly mechanized in the sense 
that each man or woman on the line is provided with tools and 
fixtures which insure rapid and accurate performance at each work 
station. The great achievement of the production engineer is the 
creation of a production line in which each individual performs 
a simple robotlike task 10,000 times a day. During the days, weeks, 
and months of repetition he uses an incredibly small part of his 
human brain. It is literally true that throughout most of our 
industrial economy, the worker has been automated, not the work. 

All this is about to change. In the USI Automation Center at 
Silver Spring, Maryland, and in the plants of some recent com- 
petitors, versatile and economic production-line robots are being 
manufactured in increasing quantity. The USI TransfeRobot, 
complete with electronic brain, weighs thirty-five pounds. It can 
pick things up and put them down elsewhere; it can hold and 
operate various tools. It can cause other machines (for instance, 
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presses, riveters, or other TransfeRobots) to operate in conjunc- 
tion with it at appropriate times. It can gauge, assemble, inspect, 
and package a great variety of products, and it can be “taught” its 
simple repetitive tasks by the average factory foreman. Transfe- 
Robots are now oiling clock movements, finishing typewriter parts, 
assembling electrical switches, and packing chocolates. A Transfe- 
Robot can be rented for approximately $25 per week. 

One of the most important aspects of the TransfeRobot and 
allied developments is the opportunity which they offer to bring 
economically feasible automation to existing industrial plants. 
There is no need, with this kind of equipment, to design and build 
an entire new production line, with its attendant capital invest- 
ment and risk of obsolescence, in order to gain the benefits of vastly 
increased productivity. The wide applicability of small production 
line robots has led me to predict that within perhaps twenty years 
there will be no human beings, other than supervisory and mainte- 
nance personnel, engaged in the actual manufacture of the neces- 
sities of American life—automobiles, television sets, outboard mo- 
tors, packaged foods, washing machines, ball point pens. 

But if the production lines seem headed for a drastic depopula- 
tion, what about the tremendous requirement for clerical work 
which has sparked the growth of the white-collar labor force? Of 
course, the word “computer” leaps to mind, and there is no ques- 
tion that computers, as we now know them, will continue to make 
great inroads into the mass of clerical activity which has been the 
province of the white-collar worker. However, there are some 
interesting developments still in the laboratory. One of these is 
the concept of a small computer to make routine business decisions 
which are presently the province of, say, the manager of a liquor 
store, or the shoe buyer in a department store. How many shoes of 
what styles and sizes must be stocked to insure that while the 
customer has an appropriate selection, the store’s money is not tied 
up needlessly in inventory? What kind of tie-in sales or “specials,” 
offered by the various liquor salesmen in their weekly rounds, are 
advantageous and how many represent poor buying decisions? The 
manager who makes these decisions successfully usually shows a 
substantially better profit than the manager who is not so good at 
these decisions. 
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Now, all such decisions are based on “equations” which have 
been established by experience, and which contain the important 
operating parameters of the business. A manager may regard these 
decisions somewhat less mathematically, and may characterize 
them quite reasonably as ‘“‘business judgments.”’ But the fact is 
that a relatively simple special-purpose computer can make these 
decisions, with brilliance, once it has been given the secret of the 
operating equation. There is no question that such computers are 
on the way, and they will cost considerably less than the decision- 
makers they replace. 

In a somewhat different phase of clerical activity, the storage and 
retrieval of data in offices and libraries, there is a major change in 
the offing. For some years, now, the military agencies of this coun- 
try have spent literally hundreds of millions of dollars in the de- 
velopment of automatic data storage and retrieval systems. Such 
systems are necessary to cope with the staggering quantities of 
reconnaissance, surveillance, and scientific information acquired 
in the course of running a cold war and a space exploration pro- 
gram. A nonsecret example is a system being completed at the 
USI laboratories in White Plains, New York. In a box smaller than 
a secretarial desk is contained all the detailed information nec- 
essary to service a major new missile system. Roughly speaking, 
when a service check indicates that there is a potential operating 
fault in any portion of the system, the service man dials the num- 
bers corresponding to this indication into the USI box. The box 
thereupon presents to him pictures, diagrams, and verbal instruc- 
tions which permit him to go immediately to the source of the 
trouble and make the necessary repairs. Furthermore, the box will 
talk to the service man while he is walking around a scaffold and 
poking into the innards of a recalcitrant missile. The box elimi- 
nates the need for a set of books roughly equivalent to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, and eliminates the time required to search 
the books and extract the information. I think that we can readily 
appreciate the implication of such a box on our record keeping, 
our filing systems, and our libraries. 

A word about the economics of these matters. Much of the 
control and most of the decision-making inherent in automation 
are best performed by electronic equipment. The art of electronics 
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is perhaps half a century old, but until rather recently we were 
still using Edison’s diode and De Forest’s triode, in moderately 
sophisticated dress. Now, vacuum tubes are relatively expensive 
and relatively unreliable. This important fact has seriously limited 
the use of electronic equipment for control and decision-making. 
The rise of the modern computer has really been made possible by 
the development of the transistor, with its much higher reliability 
and effectively lower cost. But the transistor is just a way station 
on a fantastic road which leads to the wonderful world of mo- 
lecular electronics. 

In the world of molecular electronics, both size and cost shrink 
by factors of thousands, and reliability approaches perfection. 
Computer elements in this world are not made up of resistors, 
capacitors, transistors, and inductors, each of which has been 
separately manufactured and then assembled and wired. Instead, 
computer elements are made by rearranging the molecules of spe- 
cial materials to form the desired circuit patterns, and the entire 
computer element assembly may be the size of a pinhead. The 
entire computer itself then approaches the dimensions of a carton 
of cigarettes—or of the human brain. No moving parts, practically 
no heat, no perceptible aging process—just cold, solid, low-cost 
decision-making and control. 

Now, all of this can be considered grim indeed—or it can be 
considered a marvelous opportunity to release the human race 
from the drudgery of machine-like tasks, both physical and mental. 
If we feel that the prospect for our automated society is grim, it 
is only because we cannot see a solution to the problems being 
created by the rapid change in the present order of things. But 
suppose we consider the possibility of applying our new technol- 
ogies, along with some intelligent innovation, to the solution of 
the problems created by the rapid growth of this same technology. 
Then perhaps we can arrive at some methods of eating our auto- 
mation fruit while circumventing the pit. There are, in fact, some 
short-range solutions to the short-range problems, and there are 
some longer range solutions for the long-range problems. A num- 
ber of sectors of our community—government, business, and 
private—are at work on these matters. 
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In the private sector, the National Council on the Aging has 
recognized that the problems of the aging are closely linked to the 
rapid development of science and technology. On the one hand, 
medical science is constantly extending the human life span. On 
the other, production technology, while creating ever greater 
wealth per capita, is placing ever greater demands on the working 
population for constant adaptation to new job requirements, for 
frequent retraining, for relocation, and for the mental, emotional, 
and geographical flexibility implied in these demands. 

It is my privilege to serve as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment and Retirement of the National Council 
on the Aging. Throughout much of our work in the next few 
years, we plan to apply the new technologies themselves to the solu- 
tion of some of those problems of the aging which have been 
created or intensified by the march of technology. In the five-state 
training and placement project which we are undertaking with 
the U.S. Department of Labor, for example, we are enlisting the 
most promising new training techniques, from educational tele- 
vision to teaching machine programs, in the efficient fulfillment 
of the retraining requirements. In this connection we are working 
with the Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training (OMAT) 
of the Department of Labor on the planning and supervision of a 
demonstration project in training and placement of older workers, 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. The 
purpose of the project is to demonstrate that men and women over 
fifty can be trained and placed in jobs in competitive industry. 
The National Council on the Aging, in consultation with OMAT, 
will select five study committees in five states, assist them to plan 
a retraining program acceptable to OMAT, supervise the pro- 
gram’s operation, provide facilities for analysis and evaluation of 
results, and prepare a report of findings. 

In a bolder and potentially far-reaching program, we plan to 
pursue the promising idea that our rapidly developing technology 
can be directed along lines which will insure the constructive and 
satisfying use of our citizens throughout their entire productive 
life, at their proper levels of capability, and with due consideration 
for the great value of their experience as well as for their physical 
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limitations. For example, with the proper use of computers, of new 
high-speed communication systems, and of highly automatic robot- 
operated manufacturing procedures, it could be possible to de- 
centralize the operation of many of our commercial and industrial 
organizations. This would permit employees to work in small 
centers near their homes, or even, in some cases, in their homes, 
and still maintain highly centralized communication and produc 
tion control. This could permit the effective use of different em- 
ployees at different times of the day, and for different periods of 
time each week or month. Part-time work, particularly appropri- 
ate for the older worker, could be conducted on a highly efficient 
basis; in a properly organized company, an older worker’s ex- 
perience could well be worth as much money as a younger worker’s 
energy. 

Such a state of affairs would eliminate the problems and the 
waste inherent in forced retirement at some arbitrary age. It would 
do even more. By opening up the prospect of a continuingly useful 
and productive life well past the ordinary age of retirement, it 
would brighten the prospects and enhance the enthusiasm and 
optimism of all of our population, young and old alike. It would 
thus provide a justifiably optimistic climate in which our people 
would be more willing to assume risks, to continue to learn and 
to change, and to view the future with assurance and anticipation. 
This outlook on life could provide the stimulation and continued 
enthusiasm required for a constant expansion of our economic 
growth and could therefore have a highly salutary effect on our 
economy—an effect going well beyond the immediate problems 
of the aging worker. In the long run, it may well be the only real 
solution to these problems. 

In the government sector, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 authorized the appropriation of $430 million 
over a three-year period in order to “appraise the manpower re- 
quirements of the nation, and to develop and apply the informa- 
tion and methods needed to deal with the problems of unemploy- 
ment resulting from automation and technological changes and 
other types of persistent unemployment.” Thus far, 274 separate 
training programs involving more than 10,000 workers have been 
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approved under the Act. Training in 84 different occupations is 
being provided. Further, under the Area Redevelopment Pro- 
gram, some 277 different projects have been initiated, involving 
14,000 workers and 393 different occupational skills. This is just 
the beginning. Before the end of this year, the government expects 
to retrain some 80,000 workers under the two programs. 

In the business sector, a growing number of corporations are 
taking steps to ease the impact of automation on the individual 
worker. I am pleased, and rather proud, to note that my own 
company, USI, is playing a leading role. In cooperation with the 
International Association of Machinists, the principal representa- 
tive of our 7,000 employees, we have created the American Founda- 
tion on Automation and Employment. It is dedicated to allevia- 
tion of the adverse effects of automation on the individual worker. 
The Foundation is financed by “dues” based on the lease or sale 
price of each automated machine sold by USI. “Dues” payments 
range from $25 to $1,000 on each machine sold. ‘Thus USI assesses 
itself out of profits each time one of its automated machines is 
placed in use. The work of the Foundation is directed by a dis- 
tinguished board representing business, labor, government, and 
the educational world. John I. Snyder, Jr., Chairman and Presi- 
dent of USI, and Albert J. Hayes, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, serve as co-chairmen. Members of the 
board include James R. Dumpson, Commissioner of Welfare of 
the City of New York; Theodore W. Kheel, Impartial Chairman 
of the New York City transportation industry; John W. Mc- 
Connell, President of the University of New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer; William P. Rogers, former Attorney General of 
the United States; Donald B. Straus, President of the American 
Arbitration Association; Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., President of the 
New York City Central Labor Council; Elmer E. Walker, General 
Secretary and Treasurer of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Martin E. Segal; and John J. Theobald, former Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City. The research arm of the 
Foundation is the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations of Cornell University. 

To date, the Foundation has authorized three research projects: 
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one, the study of the controversial shorter work week; the second, 
on the problems of retraining adults displaced by automation; 
and the third, a study of steps taken in Europe to solve problems 
created by automation in the Common Market countries. Further, 
we have sponsored a highly successful international conference in 
London and Geneva, bringing together experts from both sides of 
the Atlantic in order to, in the words of Messrs. Snyder and Hayes, 
“share our mutual experiences and cross-fertilize our thinking 
about the major problems that automation is creating, and will 
continue to create, in both the United States and Western 


Europe.” 
In a personal letter to Mr. Snyder, President Kennedy wrote: 


As you know, this government has been deeply concerned with the 
effect of automation and all forms of technological progress upon un- 
employment in the United States. It is not enough to say that the bene- 
fits of technological progress outweigh the bad effects. Rather, it is 
necessary to face all the implications of a highly complex and con- 
stantly evolving technology. This means accepting scientific and tech- 
nological progress as beneficial to the entire human community, while 
at the same time, devising and putting into action programs which 
will reduce to a minimum the cost in human values that inevitably are 
generated by technological change. 


We expect that the American Foundation on Automation and 
Employment will point the way to a rapidly increasing participa- 
tion by business and labor in the solution of the short-range prob- 
lems of automation, and in the development of necessary solutions 
to the long-range problems. 

Let us turn our attention to the most challenging of these long- 
range problems. If people are, indeed, relieved of the routine, 
machine-like jobs, then what will people do? Less work, more 
leisure, early retirement—these are at best partial answers to this 
question and, at worst, socially undesirable answers. I urge the 
thesis that a tremendous proportion of our people can participate 
in the greatest occupation and adventure of modern society: ex- 
ploration. I use the word “exploration” in its broad sense to mean 
the intelligent investigation of the environment of the human race. 

I refer, for example, to scientific exploration of the fundamental 
structure of the physical universe, of the control of disease, of the 
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processes of aging, of the secrets of heredity, of the fabulous mech- 
anism of the human brain. Twenty years ago in this country there 
were a few hundred thousand scientists, technicians, and craftsmen 
engaged in such technical research. Today there are more than a 
million. 

I refer to physical exploration of the depths of our planet, of 
the suddenly accessible solar system, of outer space. Twenty years 
ago there were perhaps a few thousand Americans engaged in this 
occupation. Now, in 1963, close to a million Americans are more 
or less directly engaged in the space program alone. 

I refer to economic and sociological exploration of the organiza- 
tion of man’s society, of his ability to communicate with his fellow 
man. Surely there must be some Rosetta Stone which will unlock 
the secret of human survival in the nuclear age. 

The urgent prerequisite for this intelligent use of human beings 
is education—education on a scale not now approached. Both 
breadth and depth of education must be expanded by an order of 
magnitude, and the philosophy of a continuing education through- 
out life, for every citizen, must be established. ‘This demands both 
a new social attitude and an increase in educational efficiency 
which borders on the revolutionary. ‘The requirement for this 
educational revolution is urgent if we are to survive the techno- 
logical revolution now gathering force in our economy. 

In a society where people will perform human jobs rather than 
machine jobs our greatest resource will be the intellectual capacity 
of our citizens. I submit that the intellectual capacity of our society 
is largely untapped. The great mass of people, even in the affluent 
countries, have little understanding of the historical, cultural, and 
political forces shaping their destinies. ‘They have no strong 
grounding in the physical or social sciences, or in the techniques 
of purposeful thinking and discovery. I have grave reservations 
about the ability of most of our population even to communicate 
coherently with one another. 

It seems clear that we could largely remedy these deficiencies 
if a small group of extraordinarily gifted, knowledgeable, and 
dedicated teachers could be assigned to each man, woman, and 
child in our society—one group of teachers to each individual who 
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is to be educated. On the face of it, this may seem an impossible 
objective, perhaps even ridiculous to contemplate. But I say that 
the only requirement for the practical accomplishment of this ob- 
jective is a vastly increased productivity in the educational system 
—an increased productivity on the part of teachers and students 
alike. And I believe that we are on the threshold of such an 
increase in productivity—one that will provide a real education 
for every family in America, just as surely as the rise in industrial 
productivity has provided a real automobile for every family in 
America. 

One major new technique which clearly heralds a rise in educa- 
tional productivity is that of programed instruction and the so- 
called “teaching machine.” I have been closely associated with the 
development of the teaching machine business at USI, as part of 
our general program for the development of new business areas 
based on new technological advances. I could, therefore, quote 
from our own exciting experiences in the use of carefully con- 
structed branched programs and the AutoTutor teaching machine 
in schools, in universities, in industrial and military training 
establishments, in hospitals, and in business offices. In every case 
the programs and machines strengthen the effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity of the teacher. The teacher suddenly has the time and 
energy for that personal teaching which begins to approximate the 
private tutorial situation. Further than this, the rate at which the 
student is taught—by both machine aid and teacher—begins to 
approach the rate at which he is capable of learning under tutorial 
conditions. The productivity of the learning process is thus en- 
hanced, and this supplements and reinforces the increased pro- 
ductivity of the teaching process. 

My business activity in the new programed teaching field makes 
me diffident about advancing my own convictions in the matter. 
I recommend the critique Programed Instruction—Today and 
Tomorrow. The author, Wilbur Schramm, opens with the words: 


The thesis of this report is that programed instruction is, in the best 
sense of the word, a truly revolutionary device; but it is revolutionary, 
not so much in itself, as in its ability to interact with certain other de- 
velopments in education. This interaction has the potential of freeing 
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schools and men from old bondage and outworn theories and prac- 
tices.1 


In closing his report he asserts that programed instruction can 
provide the means to overcome: 


the waste of human resources where there are no teachers or where 
people cannot go to school; the waste of time and talent where all 
students are locked into the same pace, and all teachers into the same 
routine; the tyranny of tradition which permits the study of a certain 
topic to begin only at a certain age, and expects a student to accom- 
plish only so much as a questionable test of his ability says he can do; 
and the inadequacy of outmoded and inadequate curricula.? 


It would seem that automation’s implication for the welfare of 
society is an implication of profound and continuing change in 
that society. I think it is clear that the abundant promise of auto- 
mation can be realized, but there is nothing automatic about this 
realization. We must devote a great deal of energy and a great 
deal of intelligence to the task, and we are perhaps late getting 
started. I commend to you the conclusion which we reached at the 
American Assembly on Automation in the spring of 1962, that “a 
new national attitude, in which education is universally prized and 
innovation universally welcomed, is the key to the progress of the 
American people in the age of Automation.” 


1Wilbur Schramm, Programed Instruction—Today and Tomorrow (New York: 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1962), p. ii. 
? Ibid., p. 38. 


Automation and Unemployment 


by JUANITA M. KREPS 


‘Le FEAR OF UNEMPLOYMENT caused by automation is 
a very real fear, and it is voiced on every hand. Even the New 
Yorker has commented that automation “threatens to make human 
existence unnecessary, if not impossible.” 

It is no surprise when economists predict unemployment. We 
are generally conceded to be a gloomy group. Trained in the 
tradition of the dismal science, we are expert witnesses to the 
threat of diminishing returns, expanding populations, and the 
consequent Malthusian specter. Happily, it is also no surprise 
when our predictions prove to be incorrect. Some of the estimates 
of the unemployment we expected at the end of the Second World 
War were very wide of the mark, a part of the explanation ap- 
parently being the assumption that the prewar propensity to con- 
sume would continue to hold in the postwar years. We came out 
of the war, instead, a nation of heavy spenders, with the result 
that the aggregate demand for goods was high and the level of un- 
employment relatively low. 

Unfortunately, the nation’s level of unemployment has not re- 
mained low. What has developed, instead, is a “‘stairstep” effect,1 
with the unemployment of a recession being reduced during the 
subsequent prosperity, but not to the level achieved in the pre- 
ceding period of prosperity. 

In the immediate postwar years, 1946-48, the economy enjoyed 
a period of relative prosperity. Despite the industrial dislocations 

*For further discussion, see Juanita M. Kreps, C. E. Ferguson, and James M. 
Folsom, “Labor Requirements and Labor Supply,” in Juanita M. Kreps, Income, 


Employment, and Retirement Problems of the Aged (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), pp. 51-108. 
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that accompanied the reconversion to peacetime production, the 
level of unemployment was low, averaging 3.6 percent over the 
three-year period. During this time 3 percent “frictional unem- 
ployment” was regarded as tantamount to full employment. 

Following on the heels of this early postwar boom came the 
recession of 1949-50. Unemployment rose to 5.3 percent of the 
civilian labor force. During the Korean War unemployment 
dropped to a very low level, but this was attributable to the war- 
time military expenditures and the expanded size of our military 
forces. At the end of this period, unemployment rose to 5.6 per- 
cent in 1954. In 1955-57 the unemployment rate was down from 
the recession year of 1954, but it averaged 4.3 percent during the 
interval, substantially higher than the 3.6 percent of the 1946-48 
period. 

Another recession struck the economy in 1958, and the rate of 
unemployment rose to 6.8 percent. From 1959 to the present we 
have had relatively prosperous conditions, although the average 
level of unemployment during 1959 and 1960 was 5.6 percent. The 
1961 rate and the 1962 rate were even higher. 

Each successive period of prosperity has been accompanied by 
successively higher rates of unemployment. The same is true of 
the successive periods of relatively poor times. On the whole, the 
rate of unemployment during prosperous periods seems to in- 
crease by about one percent following each recession. ‘Thus we 
have climbed, step by step, to progressively higher levels of un- 
employment as our economy has passed through alternate periods 
of prosperity and recession. 

Clearly, the rapidly improving technology of the 1950s made it 
possible to reduce substantially the quantity of labor necessary to 
produce any given volume of output. This is particularly well 
demonstrated by the fact that total employment in the goods- 
production activities, which are especially susceptible to improved 
technology, showed practically no increase between 1950 and 
1960. The service activities, on the other hand, absorbed almost 
all the workers who joined the labor force during the decade. 

It is important to recognize, however, that along with a growing 
volume of unemployment, the economy saw other, happier de- 
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velopments. The most important of these was, of course, a rise in 
the Gross National Product (GNP), both in total and on a per 
capita basis. 

GNP, which is the dollar value of final goods and services 
produced, rose from $232 billion in 1947 to about $480 billion 
in 1959 in current dollars. In constant (1954) dollars, this was an 
increase from $282 billion to $426 billion. Since the population 
grew rapidly during this period, the per capita growth of GNP 
is important. From a 1947 per capita GNP in constant (1954) 
dollars of $1,966, the level rose to $2,408 in 1959. 

Thus, the total output of goods and services grew so rapidly that 
our per capita real income rose by more than one fifth. This rise 
in output per person is all the more impressive in view of the 
increase in population: from 132 million in 1940 to 152 million 
in 1950 and to 181 million in 1960. This figure, incidentally, is 
projected to 209 million for 1970 and 226 million for 1975. 

In terms of the over-all rate of economic growth, our postwar 
economy has lagged behind the growth achieved by the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and Western European nations. If we start from 
1948, the growth of real GNP has averaged about 3.5 percent. In 
per capita terms, this gives us a growth of about 1.7 percent per 
year. 

Even with these modest growth rates, then, and in spite of 
serious levels of unemployment, the strides made in raising the 
level of output have been remarkable. It is, in fact, the ability of 
the economy to produce larger and larger volumes of goods, in 
many instances with no expansion in the manpower utilized, that 
offers the promise and poses the threat we associate with automa- 
tion. For if we conclude that the mechanization of industry during 
the fifties has resulted in mounting unemployment, we must also 
observe that this same mechanization has resulted in rising levels 
of output, and hence in rising standards of living. 

Historically, technological advance which reduced the amount 
of labor needed to produce any given volume of output has led 
to such vast improvements in total output (and hence income) 
that the aggregate demand for labor increased instead of decreas- 
ing. In the decade of the 1950s, clearly, this trend continued; 
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total employment rose by 6.7 million during the ten-year period. 

In the early 1960s, moreover, the level of employment con- 
tinued upward, and, obviously, the total number of persons em- 
ployed will continue to rise. The question is whether this increase 
in the economy’s labor requirements will be sufficiently large to 
absorb the rapidly growing labor force. The problem arises from 
the fact that the economy of the present decade is one in which 
aggregate manpower requirements are increasing only slowly, 
whereas the available labor force is expected to increase by about 
12.5 million during the sixties. 

Almost half of these additional workers will be under 25 years 
of age. This dramatic rise in the number of young workers results, 
of course, from the tremendous population growth in this age 
group, which in turn reflects the upturn in the birth rate at the 
beginning of the Second World War. The older worker group, 
45-64 years of age, will also increase markedly: by about 37 per- 
cent. Together, then, the very young workers and the older work- 
ers will account for most of the labor force growth. The number 
of workers aged 25-34 will increase by only 13 percent, while the 
supply of workers aged 35-44, many of whom were born during 
the depression era of low birth rates, will actually decline. 

Along with these changes in age composition, the decade will 
bring important shifts in the industrial composition of the em- 
ployed population. The long-run decline in the proportion of 
workers engaged in farming (from 31 percent in 1910 to g percent 
in 1960) will continue; only 6 percent of all workers will be in 
farming in 1970. The proportion of service workers will continue 
to rise, while the proportion of blue-collar workers will decline. 
White-collar workers will constitute 45 percent of the employed 
population in 1970, as contrasted with 22 percent in 1910. By far 
the most significant increases will occur in the proportion of 
professional and technical jobs. Current projections suggest, in 
fact, a 40 percent rise in employment in this group during the 
1960s, following a similar expansion in the 1950s. 

Summarizing, then, the nation will have a total of 85.7 million 
workers in 1970—a gain of 17 percent since 1960. The greatest 
increases will occur in the supply of workers under twenty-five 
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years of age. The market demand will increase most rapidly for 
professional and technical personnel, and there will be a decreased 
demand for blue-collar (particularly the unskilled) and farm work- 
ers. During the first half of the 1970s, the labor force will grow by 
another 7.3 million, to a staggering total of 93 million persons in 
EO To" 

In view of these increases in the supply of labor available, what 
is required of the economy in terms of job creation? How many 
jobs must be forthcoming, and of what types? 

There are three major aspects to the problem of unemployment 
in the 1960s. There is, first, the high level of unemployment which 
confronted us throughout the 1950s. This 5 percent to 6 percent 
unemployment persisted in a decade when the second aspect—a 
sharply increasing labor force—was not present, and when the 
third aspect—the pace of automation—was not so accelerated as 
it is likely to be in the sixties. We are now in the decade in which 
we face, in addition to an initial core of unemployed, both a great 
gain in the number of workers and a rapid decrease in the labor 
required per unit of output. 

The AFL-CIO dramatizes the extent of the need for new jobs 


with the following estimates: 


During the 1950’s the average net increase in our work-force . . . 
was less than 800,000 a year. During the 1960’s the average net in- 
crease will be almost 1.4 millon a year. 

This means we will need to create 25,000 new jobs every week during 
the next ten years in order to absorb these additional workers. Yet for 
the last eight years we have not been able to create even the 15,000 
jobs a week that would have absorbed the smaller increase in job- 
seekers. 

These are grim figures in themselves; and they do not take into 
account the effects of automation. 

. . . Technological progress—paced by automation—will eliminate 
about 50,000 jobs a week in the ten years ahead. 

Moreover, this shrinkage will not be confined to the production- 
lines of industry. It will have as sharp an effect in white-collar and 
service jobs, the traditional refuge of displaced industrial workers. 

Adding up, we will need to create some 75,000 jobs every week of 
the year for the next ten years to keep America at work.2 


? American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, Auto- 
mation, Publication No. 124, Washington, D.C. 
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There are other estimates, most of which predict that somewhat 
fewer new jobs will be needed in order to maintain reasonably 
full employment. A study by Ewan Clague and Leon Greenberg, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicates that “‘disemployment 
—decreases in employment associated with increased productivity 
—in nonagricultural industries might amount to 200,000 workers 
or more per year during the next decade.” * Emphasizing the fact 
that these figures do not tell the whole story, the authors point 
out that further disemployment may occur because of replacement 
and reshuffling within plants where technological changes are 
taking place or between plants within industries, and from tech- 
nological competition which may result where plants decrease 
employment or even shut down as they transfer activities to more 
modern plants. Finally, there may be further disemployment as 
“plants or industries lose markets to technologically progressive 
competitors, to new products, and to new materials.” + For the 
economy as a whole, they conclude, there will be a need for 
3,000,000 jobs annually to absorb the over-all growth in produc- 
tivity plus the new entrants to the labor force. 

Obviously, the rate at which automation will displace workers 
is highly unpredictable, as is the aggregate demand for goods (and 
hence for men or machines with which goods are to be produced). 
There is little doubt, however, that the labor force requirements 
of the economy, which is so rapidly mechanizing, will fall short 
of the growing labor supply of the present decade. Unemployment 
will thus become a more and more difficult problem. Given these 
trends, massive action will be required if we are to avoid an even 
higher level of unemployment than that of recent years. 

Projections of rising productivity rates, which reduce manpower 
requirements, particularly when coupled with a projection of our 
increasing labor force, seem to lead to the inevitable dilemma of 
a surplus of labor, for which no jobs actually exist. Thus one can 
conclude that automation makes it possible for many workers to 
graduate from the drudgery of dull, repetitive jobs into the ranks 
of the unemployed. 


?Ewan Clague and Leon Greenberg, “Employment,” in John T. Dunlop, ed., 
Automation and Technological Change, the American Assembly (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 127. 

4 Ibid. 
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In this instance, however, graduation is more likely to occur 
among the uneducated than among the educated. The present 
demand for technical and professional personnel far exceeds the 
numbers of persons available, and shortages in many areas will 
grow even more critical in the near future. A recent study of 
health manpower, for example, revealed these estimates: 

Physicians—In order to maintain even the present ratio of 
physicians to population (about one per 1,000), we will need 
335,000 physicians in 1975—11,000 more than we expect to have. 
If we are to reach the 335,000 level, we must increase the number 
of medical school graduates by 3,500 per year. 

There are at present 86 medical schools in the country. ‘These 
schools might train another 1,000 students per class; another 20 
to 24 schools would have to be established to make up the differ- 
ence. A school with 100 students per class would require a basic 
science building at a cost of at least $5 million, a teaching hospital 
costing $10-$15 million, and an operating budget of $2 million 
per year. After a medical school is established, the first class of 
students will graduate only after eight to ten years. 

Dentists——The supply of dentists has not kept up with popula- 
tion growth. Between 1930 and 1960 the ratio of dentists per 
100,000 people dropped from 59 to 56. At current training rates, 
the number will drop to 50 per 100,000 by 1975. To maintain the 
present ratio we need to increase the graduation rate from 3,200 
to 6,200 per year. In addition to increasing the enrollments of the 
existing 47 dental schools, another 20 schools would have to be 
built to supply the extra 3,000 graduates per year.® 

Scientists and engineers—A recent estimate concluded that 
more than two million additional scientists and engineers would 
be needed in 1970, as compared with the 1959 total—an increase 
of about go percent. The requirement of 1,485,000 engineers by 
1970 would mean that our graduates per year would have to be 
increased from 38,000 to 80,000 during the decade. But freshman 
enrollments have already fixed the number of engineer baccalau- 


5 William H. Stewart, “Health Manpower: an Illustration,” in Slema J. Mushkin, 
Economics of Higher Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Bulletin No. 5 (1962), pp. 47-57. 
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reates at fewer than 40,000 per year through 1964. This means 
that more than 100,000 per year during the 1965-70 period would 
be required. 

The 550,000 scientists required by 1970 implies an average of 
30,000 new scientists per year. If no more than the present 25, per- 
cent are doctorate holders, about 7,500 doctorates in science would 
need to be granted annually during the decade. But fewer than 
6,000 science doctorates a year are now being granted in all 
sciences and engineering combined, although the rate is expected 
to increase later in the decade.® 

These examples illustrate the rate of growth in demand for 
particular jobs. When the figures are multiplied many times by 
the inclusion of projected requirements in other professions, the 
nature and magnitude of the change become apparent. Society now 
desperately needs, from all indications, more teachers at all levels 
from kindergarten through the graduate and professional schools. 
The need for an increase in the number of physicians is paralleled 
by shortages of all medical personnel, particularly nurses and tech- 
nicians. By varying degrees, the demand for research physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, economists, biologists—and all the other 
“professional thinkers’’—exceeds the supply at going prices. It is 
probably safe to generalize, in fact, that all the professions which 
require advanced study are understaffed. 

Unfortunately, a shortage of labor in one sector of the economy 
is not necessarily eased by an excess of labor in another sector. The 
existence of a gradually rising proportion of the labor force unem- 
ployed during the 1950s, despite acute shortages of certain types of 
personnel, attests to the problems involved in transferring a worker 
from manufacturing to services. Consider, then, how much more 
difficult it is to transform an automobile worker into a teacher or 
a physician. Such a transformation is, of course, unlikely. In more 
realistic terms, the problem is not to make teachers and physicians 
of the present group of factory workers, but to insure that an in- 
creasing proportion of each new generation of students be educated 
for the professions. 


® Thomas J. Mills, “National Requirements for Scientists and Engineers: a Second 
Illustration,” in Mushkin, op. cit., pp. 58-66. 
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It is clear that the present-day economy demands that a very 
large proportion of the population be highly educated. The shift- 
ing composition of consumer demand from goods to services re- 
quires an increase in the knowledge and skills of the aggregate 
labor force. To become a teacher or a research chemist or a lawyer 
takes time. The time, the ability, and the material resources re- 
quired to enter these professions have in the past been the barriers 
to entry. In the past we could excuse all three of these barriers: 
time and ability were obvious requisites, and the cost of higher 
education was sometimes prohibitive, given the then lower level 
of total output. 

Time and ability still place constraints on the levels of intel- 
lectual attainment. But here the similarity between the past and 
the present ceases. For today’s economy produces so many goods 
with so small a proportion of its labor force that the third con- 
straint has been removed. We simply do not need many man-hours 
of labor to produce the large volume of goods we are currently 
consuming. True, we could turn out more of these goods if such 
was our preference. What we are in fact demanding, however, is 
more educational facilities, better medical care, greater scientific 
advances. These are not only the services which we are now de- 
manding; they are services which, for the first time, we can afford. 

What society can afford must be measured, not in terms of 
money, but in terms of resources. Manpower is a resource; ma- 
chines are a resource. Both have increased rapidly in the past two 
decades, with the result that we find ourselves able to afford a level 
of educational, professional, and intellectual achievement not pos- 
sible in earlier times. The price we pay for developing the intellect 
can be stated in dollar magnitudes, and in dollar terms the cost of 
education is of course rising. In real terms, however, the cost is 
measured by the resources that are used. When, as in the present 
era, total resources become more plentiful, the sacrifice involved 
in channeling some of them away from automobile production 
into education is lessened, regardless of what dollar price is at- 
tached to education. 

The level of education demanded by the decade of the 1960s 
thus not only results from today’s technology; today’s technology 
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also makes this higher level of intellectual attainment possible. 
Just as automation enables the economy to produce more auto- 
mobiles and washing machines, so, too, it enables the economy 
to produce more physicians and dentists. It is a fairly simple and 
easy matter, of course, to produce another hundred or another 
thousand automobiles; it is not at all simple or easy to produce 
another hundred physicians. But the fact remains that the economy 
now produces goods with a very small percentage of its manpower. 
We can therefore afford—and in fact are compelled—to divert 
increasingly large proportions of our resources into the develop- 
ment of men’s minds. 


Civil Rights and Social Welfare 


by MARGARET BERRY 


tlt BENCH MARK FOR THIS REPORT is 1956, just after the 
historic Supreme Court decision. If we take that date, or the last 
decade, we can find comfort in the relatively rapid progress which 
has been made in civil rights. But if one looks at the goal of equal 
rights, opportunities, and responsibilities for all Americans, one 
must agree with James Baldwin, who wrote to his nephew: “You 
know, and I know, that the country is celebrating one hundred 
years of freedom one hundred years too soon.” 4 

My report, then, will cover the seven years—lean years or good 
years, depending on one’s point of view—since 1956. Necessarily, 
it must be subjective, and I am grateful for the evidence supplied 
by the Urban League, the YWCA, YMCA, Camp Fire Girls, 
twenty-eight schools of social work, the Family Service Association 
of America (FSAA), the Child Welfare League, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the National Social Welfare Assembly, United 
Community Funds and Councils, and other organizations in the 
field of social welfare. 

Basic rights and opportunities.—What is the score of social agen- 
cies now on the provision of services without discrimination? In 
1956 many agencies had well-established principles of inclusive- 
ness; since then others have caught up. The American Camping 
Association, for example, has achieved in 1963 a firm, broad, inter- 
racial interfaith policy, establishing inclusiveness in its own or- 
ganizational affairs, listing in its directory only those camps which 
follow this policy, and recommending it as a standard for all. 

More important than statements is practice. Here there is evi- 


* James Baldwin, The Fire Next Time (New York: Dial Press, 1963), p. 24. 
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dence of progress, especially in agencies where the goal is kept 
constantly before the membership. The YWCA, an excellent ex- 
ample, began with its Interracial Charter in 1946, and measured 
steady gains at every convention. Its 1955 Directive was a forth- 
right, comprehensive statement; the 1958 convention provided a 
detailed review, examining five aspects by which inclusiveness 
could be measured objectively. At that time, 40 percent of the local 
Associations were inclusive in all five aspects; 71 percent in four; 
twenty branches had been integrated. Then work with local mem- 
bers was intensified, and reports of progress were made at the 1961 
convention. Subsequent change has been steady, especially in re- 
sistant areas such as cafeterias and residences. 

Camps under the auspices of the Camp Fire Girls are almost all 
integrated. The right of every girl to belong is firmly established, 
and a spirit of concern now permeates the organization, a sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of all. 

In Southern family agencies, offices and facilities were com- 
pletely integrated with only three exceptions. Early in 1961 a one- 
day census of all intake in FSAA member agencies showed a grat- 
ifying result, especially since many executives feared that emphasis 
on counseling and fee-charging might reduce the size of the Negro 
clientele. ‘The clients were 21 percent nonwhite, against 11.2 per- 
cent in the general population. However, this could be balanced 
against a city-by-city analysis which showed that in some cities 
there was a severe underrepresentation of Negroes in the case load. 
In general, the inevitability of desegregation has been accepted. 
The right of minorities to service is firmly established in principle, 
and increasingly so in practice. 

An extension of this, which I believe to be of even greater im- 
portance, is the right of clients to have service according to their 
special needs. Do agencies listen sensitively to their Negro clients 
and members? Do they act on what they hear? Here I find much 
encouraging evidence which has come about in two ways: through 
agencies taking in Negro members and finding that they had some 
special needs; and through reaching out to those in poverty and 
distress and finding, inevitably, that these are Negro Americans. 

These following examples of thoughtful programing illustrate 
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how an inclusive membership policy can lead to important new 
efforts: 

1. There has been a national drive by child-care agencies, in 
cooperation with the Urban League in many communities, to find 
adoptive homes for Negro children. All-out drives in fifty-six cities 
have been backed. up by national news releases distributed by the 
Child Welfare League, telling of the desperate need for 50,000 
adoptive homes. Even more important has been the deepening 
understanding of the special problems that face Negro adoptive 
parents. Sensitive caseworkers have learned to change their rigid 
housing and employment requirements to fit the realities for 
Negro families. They have learned to modify interviewing pro- 
cedures, understanding that to parents who feel rejected by nature 
because they are childless, and who are rejected by society because 
they are Negro, one more rejection by an agency is almost too 
much to bear. 

2. A second piece of evidence is the effort to increase services 
to unmarried mothers. Although every fifth nonwhite birth is il- 
legitimate, compared with every fiftieth white birth, there has 
been a stereotype which led agencies to believe that they could not 
offer effective help to Negroes. As counseling agencies increase 
their services, however, they find that Negro and white case loads 
present exactly the same cross section of human situations. 

3. Another example of reaching out—which must be done to 
make an “open-door” policy effective—is supplied by Travelers 
Aid. Becoming aware that the immigrants to Northern cities are 
not the transients who are temporarily stranded on highways or 
in railroad stations, but are rather the permanently stranded in our 
cities who lack educational and vocational preparation for urban 
employment, one agency placed its worker in a settlement house 
in a predominantly Negro area, thus making its service known and 
accessible. 

4. A YWCA in a Northern city began to worry about unem- 
ployed women. It found that homemakers were in short supply, 
so it recruited Negro and white trainees and set up a course in 
cooperation with the State Employment Service. Succeeding in 
this venture, it moved on to training waitresses, only to discover 
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that Negro waitresses could not be placed without first breaking 
down discriminatory employment barriers. And in the course of 
vocational instruction, basic educational lacks in reading and 
arithmetic were discovered and had to be remedied. Thus a simple 
concern led directly into important social issues. 

Similarly, a YMCA in Brooklyn has just established a vocational 
service center to help 1,200 young people annually to stay in school 
and to get after-school jobs. Since this branch is located in one of 
the most deprived Negro areas, and unemployment among Negro 
teen-agers is double that of white young people, the program will 
inevitably involve the YMCA in problems of low motivation, 
school dropouts, and lack of employment opportunities. 

5. Negroes represented 19 percent of the central city population 
in 1960. It is therefore inevitable that settlements which have con- 
tinued to serve in these depressing but vital ports of entry have 
found that their programs are geared heavily to the needs of Negro 
city-dwellers. Tutoring and remedial reading, job finding, voca- 
tional preparation, work with youth in trouble, practical ap- 
proaches to helping dependent or multiproblem families, attempts 
to create communities out of public housing projects—these are 
the daily work of settlements. 

6. The Camp Fire Girls have this year committed the organiza- 
tion to a demonstration program in the inner city. Six Midwestern 
cities were chosen, to see how the agency could modify its program 
to serve effectively in deprived areas. Under the direction of a 
board committee, trained leadership will be provided and con- 
current work with parents undertaken. The existing pattern of 
district organization will not be used; mothers will be involved at 
whatever is their level of interest. Program materials will be re- 
written and adapted. There is enthusiastic response to this op- 
portunity to see how the organization can cross economic and 
social lines, and how it may itself be modified in order to accom- 
plish such a broad social purpose. 

Recently, the Boy Scouts employed a national staff member to 
develop Scouting in deprived socioeconomic areas. 

Opportunities for leadership development.—In regard to em- 
ployment of Negroes on agency staffs, equality of treatment, and 
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advancement according to ability, the progress noted in 1956 has 
continued in most agencies. Negroes are moving into supervisory 
and executive positions, and in many cases are then responsible for 
both Negro and white staff. There is still a wide differential in this 
practice, however, between regions and among agencies. Many 
agencies report that the problem is to find Negro workers to fill 
jobs that are open to them. 

Inclusion of Negroes on agency boards was favorably reported 
on in 1956, but again, there has been uneven progress. The FSAA 
reports that in 43 percent of its Southern agencies from one to 25 
percent of the board membership was Negro. Settlements in this 
region have made steady gains in interracial membership and 
through these tense times have continued to meet together and eat 
together—deliberately moving beyond what Harry Golden terms 
“vertical integration.” On the other hand, another national agency 
reports that the more social the board, the more difficult it is to 
make it inclusive. 

Nationally, some agencies are making conscious efforts. When 
an agency assumes the expense of attendance at national meetings, 
it is easier to select a widely representative group; choices are more 
limited when delegates include only those who can pay their own 
way. 

On leadership training through conferences there is the greatest 
unanimity. National agencies have moved steadily from requiring 
integrated facilities at national meetings to demanding them at 
local conferences; and from meetings to social functions. Fully 
integrated conferences could now be considered standard. 

National organizations can exert a great deal of influence. Many 
agencies mentioned the importance of regional and national con- 
ferences, which give members an opportunity to try out new pat- 
terns of behavior. The YWCA, for example, saw the importance 
of Washington and New York Y-Teen conferences for delegates 
from Southern cities, who arrived originally as if they had come 
from separate countries, and who now plan and travel together. 
Completely apart from content, such conferences can be ex- 
periences which leave youth—and adults—all “shook up,” and 
ready for new learning. 
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In April of this year a group of college students from five South- 
ern states attended a two-day conference in an agency which serves 
Negroes, with an integrated staff. They met to consider social work 
as a career. One girl wrote in her evaluation: “I have never been 
integrated before [a curious personalized and passive use of the 
word]. This was the first time I ever associated with a Negro on a 
person-to-person [equal] basis. I found I felt no prejudice—for 
which I am thankful.” 

“I cannot talk about this when I get home, but it has been the 
most outstanding opportunity I have ever had,” said a second 
white girl as she climbed into the car to sit between a white staff 
member and a Negro participant. 

Another student wrote: “For the first time in my life, I have 
seen racial barriers vanish.” 

These simple, heartfelt statements reveal the personal anxiety 
and deprivation which both Negro and white people feel when 
they have no chance to know each other. We are reminded of the 
outstanding opportunity which national organizations have to fill 
this lack. 

Local affiliates of national agencies also aid by exemplifying 
national standards even when they are not yet achieved in all 
communities. This actually helps to support those who are strug- 
gling to reach the standard. I have heard board members speak 
with pride of the anticipated date when their community might 
be desegregated and able to host a national conference. 

Many affiliates welcomed studies or field service in which na- 
tional standards were applied firmly but with understanding. This 
helped to resolve local conflicts and initiate constructive change. 
One way in which organizations have continued to stimulate move- 
ment toward integration has been through requiring reports. In 
the past, some agencies resisted statistical reporting on minority 
group participation because they did not want to face the facts thus 
revealed. They said, “To us, a boy is a boy.” Or, ““The XYZ agency 
is color-blind.” This ostrich-like behavior was further reinforced 
when identification of job applicants by race or religion became 
illegal in some states on the ground that it had been used to dis- 
criminate against a minority. 
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Most agencies now understand that recording can be used for 
good purposes. Increasingly, they are asking for statistical and nar- 
rative reports which will show the true picture of integration. 
Honest and full reporting, in fact, can be a most useful tool as 
organizations try to match words with deeds. 

The National Council of the YMCA, has recently taken strong 
action, calling for integration of program, facilities, board, and 
staff, and giving this the highest urgency. There had been many 
statements of principle by this organization—in 1910, 1931, 1947, 
1954, and 1957. But the careful statement prepared by its Inter- 
racial Commission was an irrefutable indictment of lip service, 
and a call to action. The facts showed that 23 percent of the local 
Associations practiced segregation; that only 5 percent to 6 percent 
of the national and area board and committee leadership was 
Negro; that the use of Negro staff in other than segregated service 
was minimal. These and other well-documented items showed that 
the organization had relinquished a leadership role which it had 
to regain if, in the words of the report, it was not to be put in an 
impossible position as a Christian movement. 

Figures tell nothing about the quality of relationships between 
people. They do tell how much human contact exists, and in 
what parts of the agency human relationships can be developed. 

So much for getting our own house in order. 

What are we doing about external social conditions which in- 
fluence or control agency programs? In this area I was much en- 
couraged, for I saw understanding and willingness to act. 

Every agency which serves on a neighborhood basis, for example, 
has found that its efforts in integration are largely controlled by 
the housing pattern. Settlements that were making real progress 
in developing interracial understanding have found that their 
neighborhoods have changed from all white to all Negro in a short 
time. This affects Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, boys clubs—all neigh- 
borhood services. Indeed, as inner cities become increasingly 
Negro ghettoes, the only way that city-wide organizations can re- 
main interracial is to merge with suburban units. 

Many agencies have understood that ending de facto segregation 
in housing is of primary importance, not only for agency program, 
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but also for our pattern of democracy. The YWCA has published 
a guide? which shows how each branch may work for open oc- 
cupancy in all parts of the community. Room registries have been 
increasingly listing only those homes which welcome any lodger. 
Settlements have worked to stop scare selling of real estate, and to 
keep white residents in changing neighborhoods from running 
away. Many agencies are working on fair housing laws, on opening 
the suburbs, on erecting public housing on small, scattered sites. 
Some have set up corporations to build much needed housing. 

Agencies which are concerned about family life are more and 
more agreed that the special problems of the Negro family are due 
to the crushing sense of humiliation forced on the Negro husband 
because of his poor education, low pay, and lack of work. This is 
intensified as automation eliminates routine jobs. Family agencies 
say that no restoration to normal family life will be possible unless 
better education and more full employment can be secured for 
Negro men—and, I might add, for the next generation of Negro 
husbands, the poorly motivated, often illiterate, school dropouts. 
By 1970 we expect 1.5 million unemployed youth, and twice as 
many will be Negro as white. Manpower training, the Youth Op- 
portunities bill, apprenticeship programs, and school-work pro- 
grams are some of the means which agencies are using to achieve 
their specific goals. 

All aspects of public welfare are of special significance for Ne- 
groes, who are on public assistance in disproportionate numbers. 
Thus, Travelers Aid is working on behalf of Negro families when 
it spearheads a national effort to eliminate residence requirements. 
Many agencies worked for the Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962. 

The attacks on public welfare are increasing in virulence and 
take many forms. They are frequently thinly disguised attacks on 
Negroes. These families remind us of society’s failure and prick 
our collective conscience simply by their presence. Now that they 
can no longer be called biologically inferior, they are being at- 
tacked as morally inferior, a convenient rationalization. The ceil- 


2 Morris Milgram, Developing Open Communities (New York: National Board of 
the YWCA, 1963). 
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ing on grants; the night raids on homes to check on morality; 
relief cuts below subsistence; elimination of a woman from the 
rolls if she bears an illegitimate child—all are part of a national 
pattern. Combating this will test the entire profession of social 
work in the months ahead, and most agencies seem to understand 
the terrible significance of the issue. 

One agency experience is illuminating in this regard. In 1961 
the FSAA gave the Margaret Rich Memorial Award to the Family 
Service Society of New Orleans, for its work in defense of the Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC) program. 

It is hard to telescope into one paragraph the consistent and 
courageous work this local agency has done on behalf of public 
welfare families. In 1958 it studied what happened to families who 
had to wait ninety days after the father’s desertion before applying 
for aid and gave widest publicity to the results. It kept daily watch 
on state legislative activity in 1960; in spite of the secrecy of ses- 
sions, it obtained copies of nine bills on public welfare, prepared 
comments which were given to all legislators, radio and television 
stations, and newspapers. During this session the “suitable home” 
legislation was passed. The Family Service Society then asked 
the social planning council to call a meeting of all agencies, at 
which emergency plans were made to care for the 23,000 children 
who would be cut off from ADC, Cooperating agencies were given 
the study form previously developed, in order that the hardships 
could be documented. Families were supplied with the name and 
address of legislators and encouraged to call on them. The agency 
joined with others in getting emergency city action. The executive 
presented the full facts to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to regional Federal offices, and to his national agency. He 
testified at the subsequent investigation, national agencies backed 
up these local efforts, and punitive action was averted. 

The New Orleans family agency knew that this legislation was 
openly anti-Negro and that case loads were as much as 82 percent 
Negro in some communities. It believed that it could help by 
protecting a program designed for all children, white and Negro, 
legitimate and illegitimate. 

Some agencies have worked nationally and locally for numerous 
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public programs—on the bills for education, youth opportunities, 
manpower training, civil rights, fair employment, minimum wages. 
Locally, the public welfare fight has just begun. Y students are 
working on interracial teams that help voters to register. One lone 
worker in a South Carolina community center personally prepared 
123 Negroes to qualify to vote. A quarter of the Southern family 
agencies reported that board and staff were working actively 
against segregation. Increasingly, social agencies understand that 
without improvements in these areas there is no hope of attaining 
our specific goals. 

Workers in this front-line battle for human dignity need a spe- 
cial blend of courage and compassion. Therefore, it is important 
to look for a moment at the schools of social work, from which, 
we hope, workers will emerge to fill the ranks. 

Schools were asked the same questions which they were asked 
seven years ago. The answers show a sense of dedication and 
urgency which did not seem to exist in 1956. The following con- 
clusions are distilled from a much longer summary: 

Schools of social work contain proportionately four times as 
many Negroes as do other graduate schools, and this has been true 
for a decade. Some schools are deliberately taking as many Negro 
students on scholarships as possible. Others worry that high costs 
keep out those who are eligible. 

But even those who are giving the admission of Negroes the 
highest priority are in a dilemma when applicants come from 
inferior, segregated undergraduate schools. Some dismissed the 
problem, saying that the same level of performance must be de- 
manded of all. Others are troubled. How to judge which students 
have potential, and provide them with extra tutorial help to make 
up for poor preparation, is a real problem for deans who believe 
that potential leadership must not be stunted. 

Since most social work schools have been integrated for a long 
time, the most dramatic changes are obviously found in schools 
where this has been recent. ‘Tulane University, after eight years 
of effort and fifteen months of litigation, was finally enabled on 
December 6, 1962, to remove racial restrictions imposed by the 
donor’s will, and on December 17 the first Negro applicant was 
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enrolled in the School of Social Work. Schools have been able to 
influence agencies used for field work. Most do not place students 
in agencies which discriminate. In the South great ingenuity has 
been used, including out-of-state block placements, to provide stu- 
dents with nonsegregated field work opportunities. Some believe 
that desegregated field work can now be made an absolute require- 
ment. 

As in 1956, schools believe that their greatest contribution lies 
in producing workers who are truly able to accept all kinds of 
people. They think that teaching about cultural factors permeates 
many courses. But the majority spoke of the significance of varied 
field work assignments, particularly in agencies that deal with ten- 
sions, so that real problems from the field are brought into class 
content. They see the importance of research dealing with real 
problems, with illegitimacy, discriminatory suitable-home laws. 
The closer the schools are to dramatic decisions that are taking 
place in the community, the more they believe that specific content 
on intergroup relations has to be brought into class. Howard Uni- 
versity, which must prepare many students specifically for these 
jobs, seems very close to the “real world” with students visiting 
hearings of the Civil Rights Commission, using case materials 
based on fair housing laws, taking examinations on community 
organization based on the actual story of integration in Nashville. 

I was interested, too, in the almost universal expectation that 
the faculty should lead by example, should be active in community 
affairs, in the vanguard on civil rights. One dean said, ‘‘Attitudes 
are caught as well as taught. Lecturing is meaningless unless stu- 
dents can see that faculty is involved in doing something about 
social problems.”’ Another said, ‘““There is no place for antiseptic 
neutrality on this issue.” 

Most see social work in the larger framework of welfare. They 
say that the biggest challenges of 1963 are first, housing, then 
desegregation in schools, the right to vote, access to opportunities 
in employment, all problems of poverty and urban decay. 

These replies seem much more understanding, more vigorous, 
and more personally committed than those we received in 1956. 
As one dean wrote, “I believe Negroes are asking for a redefinition 
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of their rights, and that they want this now. We have to be pre- 
pared to face up to the implications, and willing to move much 
more rapidly and decisively.” 

Rights and opportunities must come first. But how far have we 
progressed toward attaining the spirit of full acceptance? The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights says in Article I: “All human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in the spirit of brotherhood.” 

To what degree have desegregation and an open door policy 
opened up what a teacher in Clinton, Tennessee, calls the “hori- 
zons of the heart’’? 

I shall list only a few of the tough problems which are on the 
minds of those who have moved ahead. I am not counting them as 
obstacles which make us wish we had never come along this un- 
charted way. Rather, they are the evidence that many agencies are 
past the first steps, are no longer naive, are working hard in an 
area of human relationships so complex that deeper insights ap- 
pear day after day. 

What are some of the problems when contact between the races 
has come about only recently? 

1. Where legal action has forced integration, many white people 
resist it all the more tenaciously in voluntary organizations. 

2. Many white people are bewildered by the new emphasis on 
racial dignity. They cannot understand why Negroes would rather 
give up segregated camping opportunities for many, in exchange 
for integrated camping for few. 

3. Volunteers are particularly subject to social pressure. It takes 
a lot of personal courage to work on unpopular causes. The South 
is full of quiet heroes who make daily sacrifices for their beliefs. 

4. White people tend to withdraw when they are outnumbered. 
Shall agencies use a “benign quota” to preserve integration? And 
if the tipping point is reached, how can the then white minority 
be helped? 

5. Negro members new to an organization may not feel fully 
responsible. Negro leaders are sometimes embarrassed about this, 
and sometimes are more rejecting than are white leaders. 
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6. People have been naive about group formation. Interracial 
eroups have failed, not because of color, but because members 
differed in ability, background, behavior. We cannot force friend- 
ship; we can only give an opportunity for potential friends to find 
each other. Sometimes Negroes have been so hurt that they want 
to retaliate for past injustice and cannot live up to Martin Luther 
King’s plea: ‘We must not be overbearing and haughty in spirit. 
We must now move from protest to reconciliation.” 

What are some of the complications which experienced agencies 
now observe? 

1. Some white people who have worked for years for full in- 
clusion of Negroes in organizational affairs are upset when Negro 
leaders transfer time and money from interracial civic efforts to 
activities like CORE and Freedom Rides. 

2. In eliminating segregated branches, some agencies find that 
they have also eliminated the opportunity for minority groups to 
develop leadership skills. They have been “integrated out.” Agen- 
cies are having to take another look at the importance of Negro 
institutionalism in providing strength and nurture for growth. 

3. Agencies which believe in integration have been pushed by 
groups so single-minded on the subject that they would rather 
eliminate any service which does not meet this criterion. Agencies 
have had to choose between values, and sometimes had to give 
higher priority to the service they were established to provide. Is 
a conference held, even though the facilities are not completely 
integrated? Do we protect the right of social clubs to select their 
own members? 

These are the real, deep problems which we work on as we try 
to create a democracy. Ralph McGill wrote recently: “In all 
America no one was so lucky as the Southerner who was part of 
this social revolution, of this determination to reaffirm the princi- 
ples of what we have called the American dream.” We all, South- 
ern and Northern alike, are lucky if we can recognize a moral issue, 
and act on it in our own way, and in our own lifetime. 


Federal Planning for 
Health and Welfare 


by CHARLES 1. SCHOTTLAND 


Ix SOCIAL WORK, AS IN OTHER DISCIPLINES, actual practice 
frequently precedes widespread recognition of such practice. This 
is certainly true of the subject of health and welfare planning by 
the Federal Government. Federal agencies are spending millions 
of dollars in social planning? either directly or through grants to 
local and state agencies; they are employing social workers called 
“community organization” specialists or by some similar title; 
their programs are directly affecting planning of public and vol- 
untary organizations at the local, state, Federal, and national 
levels; the literature issued by Federal agencies on social planning 
and community organization is finding its way into the curriculum 
of schools of social work and other educational programs; and 
these activities of the Federal government in the social planning 
area seem likely to expand and, increasingly, to influence the scope, 
direction, and content of health and welfare planning throughout 
our social welfare structure. This is inevitable since large public 
expenditures throw programs and the problems they intend to 
tackle on a giant screen, viewed by many, and influential by virtue 
of size and the leadership of Federal agencies. 

It is disconcerting, therefore, to discover the lack of recognition 
of Federal social planning efforts on the part of some of our social 
work leaders. One still hears statements to the effect that Federal 
agencies cannot really develop broad social plans; that their plan- 
ning is confined to internal agency problems; that they cannot in- 


1 Throughout, “social planning” is used synonymously with the term “planning 
for health and welfare.” 
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volve citizens at the local level in necessary citizen participation 
in planning; that social planning at the Federal level is bound to 
be unstable because of politics; that such planning will lead to 
undesirable Federal control; and in general, that it will have sig- 
nificant undesirable repercussions. Such statements, in addition 
to manifesting the emotional feelings surrounding the subject, 
indicate that the cultural lag between actual practice and what 
some of our social planners say about governmental planning is 
sometimes appalling. 

Certainly, before we can assess the problem and explore the 
many questions involved, we must agree on one inescapable fact: 
Federal planning in health and welfare is significant and large, 
ranging from minor matters to far-reaching and broad social 
planning for the long-range future, and affecting all of our citizens 
and our social planning efforts. In some areas, such planning pro- 
grams are but beginning (as, for example, the possibility of paying 
for community planning activities by public assistance agencies 
under the 1962 amendments). In addition to broad social plan- 
ning, Federal agencies increasingly are becoming involved in local 
community organization efforts. 

Let us explore a few of these Federal Government social plan- 
ning efforts through discussion around four categorical proposi- 
tions: 

1. Social planning for health and welfare on a large scale is 
being carried on by the Federal Government. 

When the totality of all Federal health and welfare planning is 
considered, a complicated and prodigious effort emerges. The 
creation of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) on April 11, 1953, was in itself the result of long- 
range planning and with its organization came the obligation, in- 
herent in a Cabinet department, to engage in long-range planning 
in the areas of its interests. Just as the Department of Interior has 
the responsibility for short-range and long-range planning in con- 
nection with our forests and wild life; just as the Department of 
Agriculture is charged with planning for the production of food 
to feed our expanding population; just as the Department of 
Defense is accountable for planning the nation’s security; just so 
is HEW charged with responsibility for planning in health, 
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education, welfare, and related fields. Such responsibility is 
both implied in its very existence and explicit in various 
laws. 

Since the Second World War, when the Office of Defense, 
Health, and Welfare Services (OQDHWS) of the Federal Security 
Agency (the predecessor of HEW) gave technical assistance in 
community organization activities to scores of communities, the 
Department’s interest in local community organization has in- 
creased along with its broad social planning responsibility. Pur- 
suant to this responsibility, HEW has engaged in social planning 
on the broadest scale—planning affecting all of our citizens, our 
state and local governments, and local planning structures. Just 
think of the planning which went into the basic decision to pro- 
mote social insurance and, specifically, Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability insurance (OASDI) as the basic income-maintenance 
program of the United States, as opposed to social assistance meas- 
ures such as public assistance. This decision was not entirely final 
until 1950. Prior to that time, there was more movement and 
progress in many public assistance programs than in social insur- 
ance. The issue was faced squarely by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Congress in the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The amendments and the accompanying re- 
ports of Congressional committees established as national policy 
the OASDI program as the basic income-maintenance system 
under the Social Security Act.? 

One of the most far-reaching programs of social planning is in- 
volved in the state plans which must be submitted by states in 
order to obtain Federal funds for public assistance or child welfare 
services. The Federal requirements for such plans have shaped 
state and local programs, affected the administrative structure of 
state government, and influenced the programs of voluntary agen- 
cies. The requirement that the programs be administered by a 
single state agency spurred the development of state departments 
of public welfare; the requirement that the program must be in 
operation in all political subdivisions effectively removed from 
local communities the power to decide whether the locality desired 


2 Alvin M. David, “Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: Twenty-five 
Years of Progress,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, XIV (1960), 13. 
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a program, or if they did, what kind of program; likewise, this re- 
quirement established public welfare departments in hundreds of 
rural areas, and today such a public welfare department is fre- 
quently the only social agency in a rural community; the require- 
ment of uniformity throughout the state made local preferences 
for a different kind of program inoperative; the requirement of 
a cash payment changed a major aspect of public welfare adminis- 
tration (particularly when it is noted that about half the states still 
use payments in kind in non-Federal categories); the inclusion of 
the unborn child in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program affected and changed the programs of voluntary 
maternity homes and programs for unmarried mothers—these are 
but a few influences of the Federal program carried out through 
state plans. 

Currently, the 1962 amendments to the Social Security Act 
(culminating two decades of planning) bear promise of making a 
real impact on state and local welfare planning. Under these 
amendments, states may claim Federal funds for community plan- 
ning activities. The regulations are broad enough to permit im- 
aginative public welfare departments to engage in a variety of 
programs which include taking the initiative in mobilizing com- 
munity resources. Such regulations define “community planning” 
(one of many “‘official’’ Federal definitions of this and related 
terms) and include services which involve “stimulating and par- 
ticipating in community action to develop resources and services 
for needy families and individuals’; “participating in joint plan- 
ning with other agencies and groups”; and many other such ac- 
tivities. These services may be carried out through the temporary 
loan of staff to work with other groups, through demonstration 
projects involving “‘planning for the introduction of new meth- 
ods,” or through assignment of staff to assure the development of 
services needed from other resources in the community, as well as 
a variety of other services.® 

Since the public assistance programs operate in all local com- 
munities, the 1962 amendments bear promise of many possible 

§ Social Services and Cost Allocation, State Letter No. 606, Bureau of Family Serv- 


ices, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, November 30, 1962, Secs. 
4244.3 and 4678. 
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developments: the closer collaboration of public welfare and vol- 
untary agencies, the injection of greater participation of the public 
agency in health and welfare planning councils, and the possible 
modification of the points of view of the several partners who will 
thus be thrown together. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration (VRA) is an- 
other example of a Federal agency with a growing concern in com- 
munity organization in addition to its basic social planning respon- 
sibilities. For many years the VRA has engaged in imaginative 
long-range planning designed to make an impact on the large num- 
ber of rehabilitable disabled. Such planning led the VRA into 
many community organization programs. The 1954 amendments 
(a high point in the history of governmental rehabilitation serv- 
ices) resulted in new and expanded activities: the Hill-Burton 
Act was amended to permit Federal funds to be used in the con- 
struction of rehabilitation facilities;+ the ‘disability freeze” 
amendments to the Social Security Act in OASDI gave state vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies a new responsibility in the deter- 
mination of disability; ® state agency services were expanded; 
grants were made available for training, research, and demonstra- 
tion projects, and many other liberalizing and expanding provi- 
sions were enacted. As a result of these many amendments the 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, along with related public and 
voluntary organizations, acquired new planning and community 
responsibilities. Workshops financed by the VRA were held in 
many areas, some of them concerned primarily with planning; the 
1962 meeting of the National Rehabilitation Association had a 
session on ‘Integrated Planning—Fad, Fancy, or Fact”; many wel- 
fare councils, supported by VRA research and demonstration 
grants, undertook projects to improve the coordination and inte- 
gration of community services on behalf of the disabled. Schools 
of social work developed curricula at the master’s degree level for 
community organization specialists with vocational rehabilitation 
interests, and at the doctoral level at least one school has em- 
phasized social planning and community organization around re- 
habilitation programs. 


4Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act, Public Law 482, 83d Congress, 


1954: 
5 Social Security Act, Sec. 221(a). 
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The Public Housing Administration (PHA) has been playing 
a major role in relating its broad social planning activities to local 
community problems. The 1,200 local housing authorities have 
been urged by Federal representatives and Federal pronounce- 
ments to participate in local social planning efforts. The PHA, 
in a circular of July 11, 1962, describing the functions of the 
Regional Community Facilities Officer of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration stated, ““The Public Housing Administration policy 
holds that community facilities, programs, and effective com- 
munity planning are essential to the successful development and 
management of low rent public housing.” The entire concept of 
low-cost public housing involved far-reaching social planning; the 
development of public housing for the elderly has created oppor- 
tunities for cooperative planning at the local level on a wide range 
of aging problems; urban renewal activities of slum clearance, re- 
location, and upgrading of neighborhoods has demanded the most 
intensive, broad, and specific social plans, and “social planning”’ 
is a built-in basic feature of the PHA program. 

The Department of Labor has intensified its long-standing inter- 
est in local planning. Recent publications include one on how to 
mobilize community resources to help youth enter the world of 
work.® This pamphlet discusses the role of national voluntary 
agencies, community-wide action, and offers the assistance of Labor 
Department representatives in planning youth programs at the 
local level. 

The Veterans Administration (VA) has long planned for the 
care of our country’s millions of veterans. Its huge programs, in- 
volving the expenditure of more than 5 percent of the Federal 
Government’s total budget, have been closely linked with local 
health and welfare agencies. The VA policy clearly sets forth that 
“social Work Service will be responsible for participating in com- 
munity planning of social and health programs which may in- 
fluence the effectiveness of Veterans Administration” programs.? 
The social worker in the VA is expressly charged with responsi- 

° Design for Community Action, U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin 248, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1962. 


* Professional Services. Veterans Administration Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery Manual (1955), Part XII, M-2. 
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bility to participate in community planning.’ The VA is now tool- 
ing up through long-range planning to meet the health needs of 
aged veterans. Its local community planning to affect the move- 
ment of veterans out of hospitals into normal community living 
has met with outstanding success in many areas and has pointed 
the way for other agencies. 

Even the Area Redevelopment Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has a trained social worker, the ‘Special 
Assistant for Community Organization,” who is concerned with 
the planning for the Over-all Economic Development Program, 
which is the locally conceived community plan for creating new 
jobs through economic redevelopment. This agency, commonly 
thought of as concerned with business and industry, has recognized 
the significance both of community organization and community 
planning. 

The Social Security Administration likewise has a full-time ofh- 
cial concerned with community organization. 

The activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department 
of Interior illustrate both social planning and community organ- 
ization programs. In addition to carrying on its broad social plan- 
ning for the American Indian, the Bureau has recognized the im- 
portance of cooperation in local community organization activities. 
Within the Bureau, the Branch of Welfare includes “community 
organization activities,” and the duties of the social worker include 
working “toward the development of community action for better- 
ment of living conditions.” ® 

At the present time, mental health planning activities are stir- 
ring many local community groups, and Federal funds are avail- 
able from the U.S. Public Health Service to support mental health 
planning at state and local levels. In January, 1962, the Conference 
of State and Territorial Mental Health authorities recommended 
“that the Public Health Service be requested to develop guidelines 
in collaboration with the states for more complete utilization of 
all local community resources for dealing with the mentally ill, 


8 Program Guide, Office of the Chief Medical Director, Veterans Administration, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, G-1, M-2, Part 12 (1957), p. 29. 

® Announcement No. 251. Code: GS-185-7/13, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Supple- 
ment to U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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and to provide new funds to the states to implement such com- 
munity planning.” This resolution illustrates a common process: 
state and local authorities calling upon the Federal Government 
to assist in health and welfare planning. 

The political heads of our states also recognized the need for 
more effective planning in the mental health area. In May, 1962, 
the Governor’s Conference, meeting in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
passed a resolution “that each state develop a comprehensive mas- 
ter plan for coping with mental disability and promoting mental 
health that will mobilize state and local, private, and voluntary 
resources, and stimulate greater community initiative, and provide 
a long-term basis for meeting this great responsibility.” 

Pursuant to such requests the Public Health Service has taken 
steps to stimulate state and local planning for mental health. The 
1963 Appropriations Act provided $4.2 million for grants-in-aid 
to support comprehensive mental health planning activities. Pre- 
liminary instructions sent to the states 1° indicated that such plan- 
ning should include the development of priorities for short- and 
long-range state goals, the documentation of any need for new and 
expanded services; it even defined planning ‘‘as the process by 
which a state or community orders the steps toward specific 
goals,” 14 and it set forth the specific planning procedures and 
program goals which states must accept if they are to receive 
planning grants. 

In recognition of the importance of planning local community 
health services, President Kennedy, in his Special Health Message 
to Congress stated: ““Io permit the more effective prosecution of 
programs to improve health services at the community level, I 
am again renewing my recommendation of last year that authority 
be granted to bring all community health activities of the Public 
Health Service together in one Bureau.”’ He concluded his message 
with the comment: “This national need calls for a national effort 
—an effort which involves individuals and families, states and com- 
munities, professional and voluntary groups, in every part of the 


*“Guidelines for the Federal Grant-in-Aid Program to Support Mental Health 
Planning” (preliminary copy), U.S. Public Health Service (1969). 
UT Did: pea 
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country. The role of the Federal government, although a sub- 
stantial one, is essentially supportive and stimulatory.” 

The use of the grant-in-aid device to develop and stimulate state 
and local planning is well illustrated by the child welfare services 
grants of the Children’s Bureau. For twenty years or more, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau funds have been available for state and local services 
in planning for child welfare. Children’s Bureau staff assisted in 
the organization of state committees for children and youth during 
the period of preparation for the 1960 White House Conference 
and on their follow-up programs, including the planning of re- 
gional conferences. In September 1961, the Bureau added to its 
staff a specialist on community planning. Children’s Bureau funds 
are used to pay part of the cost of State Committees for children 
and youth, and an analysis of state child welfare service plans re- 
veals that for the fiscal year 1963, twelve state public welfare 
agencies made provision for participating financially in the work 
of the state committees. Such state committees are also receiving 
support from the Children’s Bureau maternal and child health 
funds through state departments of health. Other Federal funds 
are reaching some of the state committees through the state depart- 
ments of health, mental health, agriculture, public welfare, and 
labor.1® Regional workshops sponsored and partially financed by 
Federal funds have considered such subjects as “Planning and 
Action for Children and Youth,” ™% the relation of governmental 
and voluntary agencies, and state and local planning efforts. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications (the most widely read of Federal ma- 
terials) have covered many planning aspects. A recent publication, 
Coordination of the National Effort for Dealing with Juvenile 
Delinquency—Governmental Responsibility,® discusses types of 
planning and coordinating methods at Federal, state and local 


#2U.S. President, 1961- (Kennedy), “Health Program; message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, February 7, 1963, U.S. 88th Congress, ist Sess., House 
Doc. 60 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963). Italics added. 

#8 “Bureau-wide Support for State Committees for Children and Youth,” internal 
memorandum, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, November 19, 1962. 

4 New England Regional Workshop, June 1 and 2, 1961. 

15 Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), No. 7. 
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levels and presents specific points of view with reference to some 
of these matters. 

Within the past few months, the problem of the mentally re- 
tarded has been a focal point around which much discussion has 
occurred involving the role of the Federal Government in plan- 
ning for this disadvantaged group. Again, the President of the 
United States made recommendations which could affect social 
planning at all governmental levels. In his special message to 
Congress on mental illness and mental retardation ' the President 
recommended grants for “the development of comprehensive 
plans,” such grants to be made for acceptable proposals for a 
“broad interdisciplinary planning activity,” to the end that there 
may be provided for every state ‘‘an opportunity to begin to develop 
a comprehensive, integrated program to meet all the needs of the 
retarded.” The President’s recommendations have been incor- 
porated in H.R. 3386, which will “assist states in developing plans 
for comprehensive state and community action to combat mental 
retardation.” 17 

President Kennedy has likewise recommended grants for state 
and local planning for the aged. In a message to Congress on 
February 21, 1963,18 he stated “that in each state government 
specific responsibility should be clearly assigned for stimulating 
and coordinating programs on aging.” He went on to “recommend 
a five-year program of assistance to state and local agencies and 
voluntary organizations for planning and developing services.” 1° 
Under this program, there could be experiments in ‘‘total com- 
munity organization services to older people.”’ He pointed out that 
“developing a comprehensive community plan will enable com- 
munities to discover where gaps exist.” 

The President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency has been 


© U.S. President, 1961- (Kennedy), “Mental Illness and Mental Retardation”; 
message from the President of the United States, February 5, 1963. U.S. 88th Con- 
gress, 1st Sess., House Doc. 58. 

“Wilbur J. Cohen, “The Role of the Federal Government in Mental Health 
Activities” (paper delivered at the American Orthopsychiatric Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 8, 1963), p. 9. 

“U.S. President, 1961-_ (Kennedy), “Elderly Citizens of Our Nation”; message 
from the President of the United States, February 21, 1963. U.S. 88th Congress, 1st 
Sess., House Doc. 72. 

*Tbid. p. 15. 
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stimulating local planning, and HEW, under this program, has 
made planning grants to a number of communities. Under con- 
sideration are grants that involve study of state planning mech- 
anisms and the development of teaching materials in the planning 
and community organization fields. 

The Hill-Burton program also illustrates how the Federal Goy- 
ernment engages in state planning through the grant-in-aid device. 
Before funds are made available for hospital construction, states 
must present a “‘state plan” which assesses the need and indicates 
the relationship of a specific proposal to the over-all plan and 
program. 

The examples I have cited of Federal social planning activities 
have been indicative and are in no sense complete. They are a 
random sampling, illustrating social planning actually going on 
or contemplated by Federal agencies, social planning by state and 
local communities through the stimulation of Federal grants-in- 
aid, and Federal involvement in the traditional community organ- 
ization processes. These programs will continue to grow in size and 
importance, dwarfing many planning efforts of older programs of 
the voluntary agencies. 

2. Social planning by Federal agencies is affecting, changing, 
modifying, ignoring, or creating problems for state and local 
health and welfare planning bodies and resulting in the creation 
of new planning mechanisms. 

The planning activities of the Federal government in the health 
and welfare fields are having a significant impact upon social 
planning at all governmental levels and upon public and voluntary 
agencies alike. New social planning or coordinating mechanisms 
have been created because of Federal influence: witness the state 
committees on aging and state committees on children and youth; 
welfare councils have modified or added functions to encompass 
new federally stimulated programs: witness the new urban renewal 
activities of many welfare councils. The inability of social plan- 
ning structures to encompass the totality of the Federal impact on 
local health and welfare programs has resulted in many new local 
planning devices: witness the growing number of social planning 
advisers in the office of the mayor and the new planning agencies 
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tied to urban renewal in many of our cities. Many will welcome 
this increased Federal interest and activity in the planning of 
health and welfare; it is, of course, inevitable as the Federal 
Government expands its social programs; and our task as citizens 
and social planners is to assist in making such Federal programs 
and influences as sound as possible. 

Although a complete discussion of this subject would involve a 
more extensive treatise, let us examine the effect of Federal social 
planning on state and local planning under three heads: 

a) The Federal influence on social planning concepts and 
ideas.—Until a few years ago, Federal Government programs had 
little direct influence on the basic ideas which dominated local 
social planning. The theories and concepts of community organi- 
zation as taught in schools of social work as well as the practices 
based on these concepts developed out of a past which was not 
influenced significantly by the growing Federal programs. 

Today, this has changed materially. Literature on social plan- 
ning and community organization issued by Federal agencies is 
plentiful and is bound to affect the thinking of recipients of such 
ideas. Furthermore, the fact that specific suggestions may be bind- 
ing upon a state or local community if it wishes Federal funds has 
a direct and immediate impact. Let us take a few examples. When 
the President of the United States makes the public statement that 
every locality with a population of 25,000 or above should stimu- 
late and coordinate programs on aging “possibly in the form of 
a community health or welfare council with a strong section on 
aging,” *° it becomes a potentially influential suggestion. Such a 
proposal may or may not be the best way of “stimulating and co- 
ordinating programs on aging” in the particular community; but 
established welfare councils which decide on other ways of doing 
this may be asked by their constituents why they have not adopted 
the suggestion of the President of the United States. The sug- 
gestion of the President that every community over 25,000 should 
have a planning organization is being promoted by HEW, which 
has proclaimed that “an organized planning and coordinating 
group is needed in every community with a population of 25,000 

» Tbid., p. 15. 
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or more.” *! The Department has stated clearly its conviction that 
the Federal government has an important role in social planning. 
This “role is one of leadership, stimulation, and selective assistance 

. It should furnish stimulation and incentive for area wide 
planning.” 2? 

Definitions and descriptions by Federal agencies of planning, 
community organization, coordination, and other concepts may 
become significant. A state mental health agency, operating on 
Federal planning money, will certainly consider using the defini- 
tion of planning set forth by the U.S. Public Health Service ‘‘as 
the process by which a state or community orders the steps toward 
specific goals.” * Public welfare departments are likely to define 
community planning in the words of the Federal Bureau of Family 
Services as “providing leadership and/or participating with other 
community agencies, organizations, and interested citizens in the 
development and/or extension of the broad range of resources and 
facilities to meet the social and economic needs of the com- 
munity.” *4 Those who believe that an organization can coordinate 
best if it does not itself have operating programs will find support 
from the Children’s Bureau’s promotion of state committees for 
children and youth “as the state level coordinating group con- 
cerned with all children’’; 2° those who believe that coordination 
is more meaningful when the agency charged with such coordina- 
tion has responsibility for some basic operating program may find 
support from the same source in a statement of principle issued 
in 1960 which declares that “any organization or agency that 
presumes to coordinate activities or services, without itself ad- 
ministering such services, cannot really ‘coordinate.’ ” 76 


2 “Goals of Community Services; Planning for Community Needs in Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare,” letter of transmittal of Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, February 28, 1963. 

74 Ibid., p. 24. 

2 “Guidelines for the Federal Grant-in-Aid Program ... ,” p. 4. 

*“Community Planning,” in Handbook of Public Assistance Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Washington, D.C., 1962), Part IV, Section 4244.3. 

*“Bureau-wide Support for State Committees for Children and Youth,” memo- 
randum, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., November 19, 1962. 

7 Coordination of the National Effort for Dealing with Juvenile Delinquency 
(Washington, D.C.: Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1960), p. 2. 
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The President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency has been 
developing what it considers a “revitalized approach to planning” 
and has defined social planning as the process “to derive solutions 
to socially recognized problems.” 27 Setting forth the classic plan- 
ning model of defining the problems, constructing a theoretical 
explanation, converting it into programs, devising operations, and 
finally evaluating, the President’s Committee has attempted to 
modify some of the traditional planning approaches at the local 
level. This Federal agency is defining the planning process as 
“being rooted in the social system”; 2° has defined the target area 
for planning as the “community”; has emphasized that planning 
must be knowledgeable about “‘the cultural and social patterns of 
the economically handicapped” and that such planning must be 
an integral part of a “coordinated total approach.” 

In quite another direction, Federal planning efforts are influ- 
encing planning concepts. In his message on mental illness and 
mental retardation,?® President Kennedy proposed grants “to pro- 
vide for every state an opportunity to begin to develop a compre- 
hensive, integrated program to meet all the needs of the retarded.” 
Whether or not this recommendation is sound, it calls attention to 
the fact that the Federal Government is taking the leadership to 
suggest that there be an integrated program around the needs of 
the retarded. One might argue that planning for this kind of dis- 
ability could well be integrated with other programs; for example, 
that mental retardation among children should be tied very 
closely to child welfare services. The point here is not what is the 
best approach; the action is illustrative that the Federal Govern- 
ment is, by stating a position, taking the leadership in recommend- 
ing what type of an approach there should be. The President went 
on to indicate that the planning activity should be “interdiscipli- 
nary.” This may well be the best way of having a worthwhile plan- 
ning activity. Nevertheless, there are persons who do not believe 
that an interdisciplinary approach is the best approach. Again, it 


*' President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, New Pat- 
terns of Community Planning, by Sanford L. Kravitz, Program Coordinator, October 
9, 1962, p. 2. 

2 Ibid. p. 3. 
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is an illustration of Federal leadership indicating the kind of plan- 
ning activity which is considered desirable, and if Federal funds 
become available, state planning for the mentally retarded will 
undoubtedly take on the characteristics proposed by the President. 

Federal programs and literature have emphasized another idea 
which has not been featured prominently in social planning ef- 
forts in the past, namely, regional or area-wide planning. Some 
community chests and councils have engaged in area or regional 
planning,*° but most of these efforts have been very limited be- 
cause such agencies lacked the means, money, mechanisms, or 
authority to reach beyond their local communitiés. Hospital plan- 
ning for Hill-Burton grants has assumed the characteristic of 
regional planning for many years; a recent report issued by a 
Joint Committee of the United States Public Health Service and 
the American Hospital Association made the major point “that 
planning—to be most effective—must be carried out on an area- 
wide basis”; *t and many other Federal publications and guidelines 
likewise encourage regional planning. 

Again, these concepts and ideas emanating from Federal! leader- 
ship are merely illustrative of dozens of other ideas which are 
coming out of Washington—ideas which are bound to exercise 
great influence on the thinking of social planners. 

b) The emphasis on state social planning mechanisms.—State- 
wide social planning has developed in many areas primarily 
through local initiative and leadership. National organizations 
such as the United Community Funds and Councils of America, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, and the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, have given advice, guidance, and technical 
assistance to many state-wide planning groups. The Ohio Citizens’ 
Council, the Pennsylvania Association for Health and Welfare, the 
Wisconsin Welfare Council, the Michigan Welfare League, and 
other voluntary planning bodies are examples of such state organ- 
izations. However, probably not more than ten states have state- 
wide planning agencies of this character, and even some of these 


*® United Community Funds and Councils of America. United Funds, Chests, and 


Councils Go Areawide. 
*1 Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


release, March 5, 1963. 
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have limited programs and influence. But Federal leadership and 
funds have stimulated state planning bodies in every state and in a 
number of different program areas. The Federal insistence on 
“coordination” is “stimulating pressure for a multiplication of 
Governor’s committees for special subject groups” *? and for other 
state planning bodies. Planning grants in connection with the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging stimulated the formation 
of state commissions on aging. In 1952, when the first National 
Conference of State Commissions was held, there were only fifteen 
such commissions, and most of them were relatively ineffective. 
Today, forty-three states, plus Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
have active state commissions on aging, and twenty-four of them 
have full-time paid executives. ‘The 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth likewise stimulated establishment of state 
committees on children and youth, many of which had been or- 
ganized following the White House Conferences of 1940 and 1950. 

In September, 1961, the Children’s Bureau added to its staff a 
specialist on community planning to give service to such state 
committees, and the Federal Government through the Children’s 
Bureau is “committed to the premise that a strong State Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth is of paramount importance in fur- 
thering sound programs for all children.” ** In November, 1962, 
there were forty-five state committees for children and youth, and 
thirty-one of these had full- or part-time executives. 

Many state agencies develop planning programs in anticipation 
of Federal support. Currently, several states are planning in the 
mental health field under the stimulus of proposed Federal pro- 
grams. The state of Washington, for example, is initiating state- 
wide planning and developing a comprehensive state mental 
health plan; other states are doing likewise. Planning grants to 
states have been included in many of the President’s proposals,?4 
and even without appropriated funds, states have started planning 
so as to be ready to receive such funds. 

The necessity for a state to develop a state plan in order to re- 


*2 Memorandum, Children’s Bureau, November 9, 1962, p. 2. 
= bideapan: 
* U.S. President, “Mental Illness and Mental Retardation.” 
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ceive money from several Federal programs, including Hill-Burton 
funds for hospitals, the VRA, public assistance funds from the 
Bureau of Family Services, child welfare funds from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, public health grants from the U.S. Public Health 
Service, unemployment compensation funds from the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Department of Labor, and funds 
from other agencies, sets the stage for an emphasis on state as 
opposed to local planning and points out clearly an important 
trend: state social planning will grow and expand. This being 
true, local welfare councils should pay more attention to state 
planning and to ways of relating local planning to state-wide 
problems. 

c) The creation of new local social planning agencies——The 
inability of existing local social planning agencies to handle the 
impact of various Federal programs is readily seen. This is due to 
many reasons. Some welfare councils have not engaged in social 
planning in the past but have been coordinating agencies; many 
have not adequately represented government interests; some have 
not encompassed in any meaningful way the agencies that may be 
most important to the Federal program, such as the local education 
or health department; most have had little effective relationship 
with state agencies with which the Federal Government deals; 
some have been too slow to assist in the new and fast-moving 
activities demanded by urban renewal, public housing, and similar 
programs. 

One can argue that many persons have been too quick to ignore 
these agencies, that many welfare councils have been doing an 
outstanding job in the new areas of social planning, that such 
councils can bring outstanding citizens to social planning as par- 
ticipants. All this may be true; the fact remains that Federal agen- 
cies, local governmental organizations, foundations, and other 
organizations have thought it necessary to create new planning 
mechanisms. For example, city housing authorities are developing 
extensive social planning programs of which the one in the city 
of New York is an example. The New York City Housing Author- 
ity has a Department of Social and Community Services with ex- 
tensive planning, consultation, social service, and evaluation func 
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tions. Urban renewal has sparked new agencies in several cities. 
In Boston, for example, the Redevelopment Authority stimulated 
the organization of a new agency, Action for Boston Community 
Development, which is undertaking broad social planning activi- 
ties. At least a dozen other cities have developed similar organiza- 
tions. In some cities, the mayor has felt the need for a planning 
mechanism more closely related to his responsibilities for the 
health, welfare, education, housing, renewal, and other city agen- 
cies than is possible through the older mechanisms. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for example, a new reform mayor is functioning 
with a kitchen cabinet on planning which includes the heads of 
some of his departments, such as health and urban renewal. 

Some Federal officials complain that they have found it difficult 
to get local welfare councils to give priority to new programs to 
meet new needs; others feel that the agencies with which they 
must work are not too active in established local health and wel- 
fare planning agencies. For example, in planning in the juvenile 
delinquency area, local councils frequently have little or no ef- 
fective contact with the police and public schools. 

Whatever the reasons, I think it is correct to say that Federal 
agencies have been a factor in stimulating the creation of new 
local planning agencies, either directly or indirectly. 

3. Local health and welfare planning mechanisms are not 
equipped to cope adequately with the impact of the various Fed- 
eral programs on local communities. 

We have discussed the large number of Federal social planning 
activities, their effect on planning concepts and ideas, their influ- 
ence in the development of state planning, and their stimulation 
in the creation of new planning mechanisms. All of these devel- 
opments and many more are being viewed with mixed emotions 
by social planners in the older established agencies. Some see a 
growing awareness of the necessity for Federal leadership in the 
area of social problems which because of their very nature defy 
local and even state boundaries; some view the growth of Federal 
social planning as an exciting and forward-looking development. 
Others view the matter with concern and even alarm. They see a 
half century of effort in building welfare councils bypassed in the 
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fast-moving and ever-changing and expanding Federal social plan- 
ning activities; they are justifiably critical of programs emanating 
from the nation’s Capitol which show lack of understanding of 
local problems; they are confused by the sheer size of the total 
Federal planning effort and, frequently, confused by what ap- 
pear to be, and may be, contradictory points of view among Fed- 
eral agencies. These concerns are justified by the confusion, the 
rapid growth, and the new and sometimes unsophisticated plan- 
ning in Federal programs. 

Many local social planners view the present situation as a tem- 
porary one caused by rapid growth. Their aim is to work steadily 
toward integration of the various Federal and state social plan- 
ning activities into existing welfare councils, and they hope that 
once again such councils will emerge as the basic social planning 
mechanism at the local level. May I state categorically that it is an 
idle hope. There are outstanding welfare councils in this country 
which are doing a magnificent job and making a real impact on 
the community. The council in Indianapolis, under the leader- 
ship of Howard F. Gustafson; in Cleveland, under the baton of 
W. T. McCullough; in Rochester, under the guidance of Kenneth 
Storandt; in Minneapolis, under Omar Schmidt; in Philadelphia, 
under C. F. McNeil—these and many others out of the 260 coun- 
cils with paid executives are pointing the way and demonstrating 
what a vital and forward-looking council can do. 

But the answer is not to be found in the betterment of council 
organization. Some councils simply cannot handle the totality of 
the planning effort demanded either because of lack of funds, lack 
of authority, their historical role, or a variety of other factors. The 
fact is that social planning at the Federal level is moving so rap- 
idly, that any integration at the local level is extremely difficult. 
Today, more than one hundred separate Federal programs which 
relate to the general welfare of local communities are making an 
impact on local community organization through money grants, 
technical assistance, direct services, or a combination of these.*® 
These programs involve several hundred thousand employees and 


* Handbook of Federal Aids to Communities (Washington, D.C.: Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1961). 
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expenditures of billions of dollars. Each program has its own 
points of contact and reference in the local community either 
directly from the Federal Government to the local area or through 
the state. Some are related to the schools, others to industry; some 
to the public health agency, others to urban renewal; some to 
juvenile delinquency agencies, others to services for the aged. 
With this multiplicity of programs, ever-changing and oriented 
primarily to mass impact, local social planning through traditional 
agencies is simply not relevant. We are developing multiple plan- 
ning mechanisms and programs at Federal, state, regional, area, 
and local levels, and if we are to make sense out of these, we must 
find some new ways of coordinating and planning to encompass 
these many programs. 

One thing which Federal programs are demanding is a “plan.” 
They cannot be content with coordination, or citizen participa- 
tion, or social action alone. They require specific social plans. 
Many of these plans cannot be developed locally; those that can, 
frequently cannot be developed by welfare councils because they 
go far beyond the authority, interest, skills and knowledge of wel- 
fare council agencies and members. This is not a phenomenon pe- 
culiar to our local social planning agencies. All through our so- 
ciety older forms of organization are being modified or changed 
or substituted to take care of changing needs. We are facing new 
problems. Never before have we had so large a proportion of our 
population living in cities; never before have we had so many 
aged; never before have we had two generations of the aged, with 
one third of all persons sixty years old having a living parent; 
never before have so few men over sixty-five been gainfully em- 
ployed (in 1890, over two thirds of all men over sixty-five were in 
the labor force; today, only 32 percent); never before have so many 
of our children been in school; never before has it been so easy 
to abolish poverty; never before have so many owned their own 
homes—these are some of the hundreds of changes which call for 
changing community programs. In spite of the 500 or more wel- 
fare councils which have engaged millions of citizens in coopera- 
tive community efforts, any analysis of where we stand today in 
the changing life of the American city raises serious questions 
about the ability of our traditional vehicles for social planning to 
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cope with the kinds of problems we face and the impact of dozens 
of Federal programs upon them. 

The limitations of our planning structures are obvious. Local 
planning agencies frequently have no effective relationship to state 
government organizations which act as agents for the Federal 
Government or as the recipients of Federal funds; they have little 
direct connection with Federal agencies themselves, and it is dif- 
ficult for an individual community to work out an effective way 
to develop such relationships. Furthermore, councils are still ob- 
ligated to serve the particular agencies in their membership, and 
they cannot abandon that responsibility. As an active council offi- 
cial in Boston (and a member of the board of directors of five 
other councils during the past thirty years), I believe that local 
health and welfare councils are important and have a significant 
role to play in local social planning, but I believe also that they 
cannot handle the many problems which Federal agencies are 
seeking to solve. Let us take an example: A recent study by the 
Bureau of Family Services of the Welfare Administration, HEW, 
indicates that the majority of the jobless fathers of dependent 
children are school dropouts.** Now suppose the Bureau feels that 
it ought to work with local agencies to improve the school drop- 
out situation as a measure to prevent dependency. Its normal con- 
tact would be through the state welfare department; if it wished 
more direct contact with schools, it would undoubtedly work it 
out with the U.S. Office of Education in the same Federal depart- 
ment. In so far as the Bureau of Family Services is concerned, the 
way to the local school is not through a local planning agency but 
through the state agency receiving its grants, or through another 
appropriate Federal agency. 

The deficiencies of our social planning agencies have been 
pointed out many times. The facts are obvious: they cannot cope 
with the numerous Federal programs which are significant in the 
life of the local community and its inhabitants. 

4. We must seek new ways to relate Federal, state, and local 
social planning as well as governmental and voluntary efforts. 

It is easy to proclaim that we must find new ways to do effective 


%* Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., release, February 20, 1963. 
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social planning; it is difficult to discover these ways. We must 
begin by recognizing that if we are to have effective social plan- 
ning for health and welfare in the United States, the Federal gov- 
ernment must give leadership and direction to such planning. 
Such leadership is the only practical way to involve resources 
commensurate with the larger social problems we confront. For 
too long we have attempted to handle major social problems such 
as poverty, mental illness, chronic disease, old age, poor housing, 
inadequate schools, et cetera, et cetera, with insufficient resources. 
The Federal Government is pouring billions of dollars into these 
social programs; it has, therefore, an obligation to develop social 
planning mechanisms to assure to the American people who pay 
the bill that these billions are not wasted, that planning is sound, 
and that it is related to other planning efforts. 

If we are to proceed cooperatively—Federal, state, and local 
agencies, governmental and voluntary—instead of with arm’s- 
length cooperation or antagonism, we must recognize the im- 
portance of promoting Federal social planning. Such social plan- 
ning is based directly upon our political institutions, whereby 
elected legislative representatives establish basic programs and 
executive branch officials are held responsible for their execution. 

Federal social planning bears promise of bringing a new di- 
mension into our efforts to remedy our social ills. Planning must 
be based on factual data; data gathered by Federal agencies are 
the most comprehensive available. Furthermore, effective tools 
are available to Federal planners: the grant-in-aid device with 
reimbursement formulas, which is flexible to meet program 
needs; direct access to data; the ability to promote programs 
through techniques ranging from exhortation to compulsion; the 
fact that every nook and cranny of our land has in it some Federal 
establishment—these are but a few. 

At the Federal level, much remains to be done to bring its social 
planning house in order. For example, if one wants information 
on a simple matter of homemaker service, at least a half dozen 
Federal agencies are involved. Financial assistance to aged persons 
is available through twenty-six separate programs in eight Federal 
agencies. Some coordination of the varied Federal approaches to 
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specific programs must be developed—but this is a question of 
appropriate organization which will demand the best efforts of 
our social planners in the years to come. After all, social planning 
at the Federal level is just emerging. 

At the state and local levels, it will become essential to develop 
social planning agencies which can tie into the government pro- 
grams while preserving some of the virtues of older planning ef- 
forts. I believe this can be done and done effectively. 

Federal planning holds great promise. The fear that planning 
will be done by bureaucrats without citizen participation has some 
validity; but in many plans and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment citizen participation is more extensive than in many non- 
governmental activities. After all, the very lifeblood of our democ- 
racy is citizen participation. Health and welfare services today are 
being paid for primarily through public funds, which are raised 
and spent through the political process. It is through this process 
that the people will decide what portion of our resources will be 
spent for health and welfare services and how the welfare dollar 
will be split up among our various programs. It is the political 
forum which gives to our people an arena where they can fight 
for the things they value and assign priorities as they deem them 
important. 

The health and welfare programs of our Federal Government 
do not stand alone. State governments, local governments, and 
the huge network of voluntary agencies—all are partners and must 
have a role in social planning and in adding their resources and 
strength to Federal programs and leadership. The Federal Govern- 
ment is the center for planning and leadership in many vital as- 
pects of our life; the time has come for us to recognize that it 
must assume leadership in planning for health and welfare as well. 
One of the challenges of the first fifty years of the twentieth cen- 
tury in health and welfare planning was that of bringing together 
in a local planning body, under voluntary auspices, health and 
welfare agencies operating at the local level; one of the challenges 
of the second half of the twentieth century might well be the 
development of a meaningful relationship between Federal Gov- 
ernment leadership and state and local social planning organiza- 
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tions. The problem is not one of competition between Federal 
leadership and iocal welfare councils; each has its unique, signifi- 
cant, and changing role. Perhaps I am an incurable optimist, but 
I see the stirrings, the confusion, and the fears in social planning 
all over the country as good omens. I believe they can be the basis 
of rethinking our social planning structures, and out of this 
present-day transitional period will develop planning for health 
and welfare which will involve all levels of government, our citi- 
zens, and our voluntary agencies in the maximum effort to pro- 
duce a better life for all of our people. 


Education and the Social Scene 


by FRED M. HECHINGER 


Socau CONSCIENCE is not the special professional do- 
main of social workers. On the contrary, I would see no hope for 
education if I could not believe that in that field those who de- 
serve our respect have, above all, a social conscience. I even be- 
lieve, idealist that I am, that some of us case-hardened and pub- 
licity-softened newspapermen still have a social conscience left. 

We are being asked today to cope with a world which is already 
unfamiliar and increasingly unpredictable. In our cities we are 
building tomorrow’s slums as fast as we are clearing yesterday’s. 
In many vocations, we are cutting the number of working hours 
—in order to let more people try to make more money by doing 
two jobs. Parents have moved in droves from the cities to the 
suburbs in order to give their children the benefit of the open 
country; but one of New York’s most exclusive suburbs, plagued 
by privileged teen-agers’ stealing, drinking and early sexual ex- 
perimentation, has suggested that the problem be solved by build- 
ing a recreation center. 

We enjoy the fruits of general affluence; but for those of us who 
live and eat well, it is hard to come to grips in our consciences 
with the stark realities of poverty and unemployment. We now, 
for instance, deplore the dropout problem so constantly and per- 
sistently that I often suspect we are forgetting about the faces of 
the youngsters behind the problem. Even the almost angelic cour- 
age and discipline of the Negro children of Birmingham, with 
their disciplined and daring demonstrations, have insufficient per- 
sonal appeal to the national conscience. How else could it have 
been possible that, even as those children marched, our pampered 
and privileged young men—who so soon are to provide the leader- 
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ship for tomorrow—could riot as rebels without a cause at Prince- 
ton or in Providence or in New Haven? 

We are, I repeat, being asked to cope with a world in which we 
still talk of war as though it could ever again resemble the past 
contests of history. We still talk about the “local option’’ of school 
boards as if it did not matter that this has kept standards so low 
in several states that over half of their men are exempted from 
military service. We talk of individual attention as being at the 
heart of all our classroom work—when we know that large seg- 
ments of the school population in the overcrowded schools of 
our slums are not even getting decent group attention. We are 
trying to cope with a world in which science has let man soar be- 
yond all human boundaries to explore the unknown—and we can 
persuade our citizenry to pay for these exploits of shared pride 
and responsibility; but we have not yet found effective ways of 
persuading upstate politicians to help rebuild our major cities 
and to salvage the minds and bodies of youngsters in the slum 
schools. 

Because the world changes so fast, we become the prisoners of 
our past routine and experience. This leads us to reject new ideas 
until they are virtually forced upon us, and by that time they are 
usually already obsolete. 

For example, most of our present-day teacher training prepares 
young people for teaching in “good” schools, typified by those in 
small towns and suburbs. This overlooks the fact that the educa- 
tion problem of our time is in the big cities, in what we have with 
conscience-lulling euphemism come to call the “‘difficult’’ schools. 
Because the most effective pressure group is that of middle-class 
parents who want to assure that their children may gain admission 
to the “prestige” colleges, we have too little time and money left 
over to think about youngsters for whom the Ivy League—or even 
a municipal college—is only a mirage. 

If I were to document the lack of social conscience in education 
I could think of no example more striking than that for years the 
school authorities of New York have assigned the least experienced 
teachers to those underprivileged slum schools. But lest we shift 
the whole blame and the charge of lacking social conscience to the 
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impersonal, broad-shouldered bureaucracy, let me add that the 
reason for this shocking fact must also be found in the reluctance 
of able, experienced teachers to take on the hard and responsible 
task of teaching where it is not nice to teach. It is, I might add, at 
this point that the responsibility of many people and professions 
cross paths. Lack of effective social welfare work, medical care, 
law enforcement, housing, and so on ad infinitwm—this is what 
makes teaching in those schools so unpleasant that all but the most 
stouthearted run away from the challenge. It is unrealistic to 
expect, even in such professions as teaching and social work, that 
there will be enough individual dedication and social conscience 
to man all the posts. This is exactly why the professions as a whole 
must, in their reform plans and operational attacks on society’s 
sickness, move with an effective and collective conscience so 
powerful as to make even the average social work practitioner in 
the field and the teacher in the classroom able to do his share, 
without superhuman peers of soul and intellect. We need a scat- 
tering of everyday heroes—more than we have now. But we can- 
not hope to have armies of heroes or of mental and spiritual 
giants. Professions such as social work and education must supply 
the collective strength and conscience to carry with them the field 
armies, with all their limitations. 

This is not asking for the impossible—merely for the essential. 
To show how relatively down-to-earth this demand can be in 
practice, I cite the example of an experiment carried on in New 
York on a very limited scale. Dean Harry Rivlin, who is in charge 
of teacher training at the City University, has appealed to a small 
eroup of undergraduate girls to “adopt” early in their teacher- 
training career one of the slum schools. All their practice teaching 
is being done there, it is reinforced with work and observation in 
neighborhood social agencies. It is backstopped with specific 
academic preparation aimed at the problems of the children in 
that school. In return for this pledge to take up positions in 
these social trouble spots, the college promises to provide the be- 
ginning teachers, once they have been graduated, with whatever 
special help through teaching materials or personal support by 
specialists they may need. This, then, is an example of how the 
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social conscience of institutions can make it possible for young 
practitioners to act on the dictates of their own conscience and 
without fatal odds against them. 

Why have social workers failed? This I cannot answer. I cannot 
even believe that social workers have failed—any more than 
teaching, medicine, and other professions that deal with human 
lives. The best I can do is to try to outline several areas in which 
I sense great dangers of failure in my own profession of education. 

The first great danger to our society is the obsession with pro- 
fessionalization and professional status itself. It is a dehumanizing 
parody. It substitutes stress on personal prestige for the more basic 
concern with the people whom we ought to help. Thus, the pupil 
to be taught and the family to be rescued from misery become mere 
cases who, if we succeed—and often even if we can merely explain 
why we failed—give us added professional status. 

This professional status-seeking is accompanied by specialization 
and division of labor. Rather than see the whole human picture, 
we get the impact of suffering off our consciences by doing only 
our small, limited and oh so expert professional job. Like the 
waiter who will not bring a starving man a plate of soup because 
the customer is not sitting at his table. Like the doctor who will 
not make a house call because the latest professional theory is 
that anything his father could do at the bedside, he can do 
better in his office, and without a parking problem. 

I have little patience with the professional slicing up of concern 
for human problems. I am not sure that we gained much when we 
introduced guidance specialists into the schools in order to make 
the teachers’ lives easier and guidance more professional. I have 
a lingering suspicion that the teacher who washes his hands of the 
guidance responsibility has become less, rather than more profes- 
sional. A better function for guidance specialists might be to help 
train our teachers. 

I have even less patience with the demands that entire profes- 
sions be assured proper respect through diplomaed professional 
status. Whether the activity be barbering, or piloting airplanes, or 
social work, or teaching, or medicine, or journalism, I have much 
less sympathy for the growing demands that the profession as a 
whole be given a collective halo than I would have if each practi- 
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tioner did his best, not only to do his duty, but do it as a con- 
cerned, committed, and human expert. I have unlimited admira- 
tion and respect for a good teacher or a fine doctor, but I refuse 
to give a blank check of respect to the profession. 

The second great danger is one of a growing middle-of-the-road, 
objective detachment. One of the sociologists’ most constant com- 
plaints in recent years has been about the lack of commitment 
and the phenomenon of privatism among college students. As 
my wife and I researched the adolescent scene for our book, Teen- 
Age Tyranny,’ we constantly found this trend confirmed. It is a 
conscious attempt to “‘play it cool” and safe. And how can one be 
safe when one is involved? 

The socially conscious politicians of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
era are not much in vogue today. Even the liberals tend to be de- 
tached and unemotional. And how far our conservatives have 
strayed from the deep sense of compassion which was basic to the 
beliefs of Robert A. Taft! 

The third danger—partly a result of our mad search for objec- 
tivity—is our surrender to the tyranny of statistics and public 
opinion research. There may be important scientific gains in such 
statistical compilations as the Kinsey Report, but the minute that 
statistics are used as a substitute for cultural and moral values, we 
subscribe to dictation by computed numbers. 

We reported, in Teen-Age Tyranny, that as a result of con- 
stantly younger dating, and “going steady,” in junior high and 
even in elementary schools, not only the rate of teen-age preg- 
nancies but also the proportion of teen-age marriages has steadily 
increased. At present, over 40 percent of all American brides are 
teen-agers. Following the statistically dominated theory, the min- 
ute we reach the 51 percent mark (which should be soon), it 
ought to become something of a crime against the New American 
Way of Life not to be married as an adolescent. 

If this were not enough, we reinforce the statistical domination 
by asking people whether they like things the way they are, only 
to conclude that therefore the present way of doing things is en- 
tirely acceptable. I have actually had to report on a public school 
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survey in which elementary school children were asked whether 
they thought that they were learning what they needed to know. 

The fourth and last danger is that of not matching the reform 
to the specific needs of specific human cases. ‘The school dropout 
problem is an example. The tendency is to agree that it is bad for 
young people to drop out of school. The natural reform attempt, 
then, is to try to devise ways of keeping all these youngsters in 
school. But this is an answer that can only lead to aggravated 
frustrations. The more humane, although administratively more 
disorderly and therefore more difficult, way would be to see how 
young people can be placed in useful, though limited, work out- 
side the schools. ‘The next step—as they begin to realize the 
handicaps their lack of education gives them—would be to send 
them back into the schools, regardless of age. 

Another example is the current reform movement which calls 
for greater involvement by parents in their children’s education. 
This is a happy reversal of the earlier attitude of professional ar- 
rogance when educators told parents to keep out of the schools 
and to avoid confusing their youngsters with nonprofessional 
methods. Luckily, we are recovering from that disease of acute 
professionalitis. Schools are even asking parents to work with their 
children. 

This will help the many youngsters whose parents are educated, 
but it might threaten to make even wider the gap between the 
privileged and the deprived children. The answer, then, would 
seem to be to adjust the reforms to the special needs of the special 
case. If middle-class children will in future benefit from more help 
at home, then the professional conscience ought to be moved to 
provide even more assistance to the less fortunate youngsters. As 
an indication of what might eventually be done along those lines, 
one of our major cities is experimentally taking four-year-olds 
from the slums and giving them special preschool instruction in 
reading. Thus, they may be given an advantage rather than a 
severe handicap. It is an education-social-service move with brain 
as well as heart. 

Let me sum up. What we need in such professions as social work 
and education is an unsentimental toughness in goals and personal 
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standards coupled with a very sentimental, human concern for 
people—not just for cases. 

On the first day of school in 1962 I decided to look for myself 
at what was officially referred to as a “difficult” school in a “‘so- 
cially deprived” neighborhood. What hit me hardest was seeing 
these youngsters, full of expectations and dressed in their holiday 
best, with their faces scrubbed, herded into a cafeteria and told 
that they had to wait for their regular classroom assignments be- 
cause there was no room for them. An official report might talk 
about excessive enrollment pressures, but the simple fact of the 
matter was that hundreds of children who have little or no room 
at home found out on their first day of school that there was no 
room for them there either. 

I submit that the first rule of social and professional conscience 
ought to be to make room—decent room—for all our children. 
This is why I call on our personal and professional consciences 
by painting the facts in plain words. One of the greatest teachers 
I have ever had in college taught us one of the lessons of a lifetime 
when, on seeing on his desk the latest afternoon headlines about 
Mussolini’s dropping bombs on Ethiopia, he burst out in a stream 
of unquotable profanity. He taught us the lesson of indignation. 
It was a lesson of words. It was also a lesson of conscience, and a 
lesson we need badly—now. 

Finally, permit me to make a plea which may sound picayune 
but which is much closer to the heart of the matter than we usu- 
ally admit. It is a plea to accompany professional conscience and 
compassionate action with a real concern for words and language. 
Many of the worst instances of professional dehumanization might 
not have been possible had they not been camouflaged by that 
nonlanguage which unfortunately has been jointly pioneered by 
education and sociology. It becomes too easy to blur the picture 
of humanity behind a problem when we disguise the unpleasant- 
ness of slums or poverty or lack of intelligence by professional 
jargon. I even feel uneasy at the dishonest euphemism that tries 
to deny the existence of old age by giving old people the meaning- 
less label of ‘‘senior citizens.” 


Social Conscience and Social Work 


by NATHAN E. COHEN 


: eSocrn CONSCIENCE” IMPLIES A CONCERN for human wel- 
fare, for the social institutions through which people function, 
and for the goals and values which motivate their behavior. Social 
work, as it has emerged on the American scene, has rested its 
goals and values and its methodology upon the assumption of a 
democratic society, namely, the opportunity for each individual 
to fulfill his capacities in freedom, to respect and appreciate 
others, and to assume his social responsibility in maintaining and 
constantly improving our democratic society. With the burgeon- 
ing technology and urbanization, there has been a growing recog- 
nition that not all problems are inherent in the individual and 
that many may be affected by external conditions beyond the 
ability of the agency or client to modify. This has forced social 
work to attempt to effect change through the forces of the com- 
munity, both voluntary and governmental. This has been espe- 
cially true in problem areas where the individuals most heavily 
involved in the impact of social problems have been disorganized 
or unable to mobilize their energies to help create change. Thus, 
there have been periods when social work has functioned as the 
conscience of the community and has attempted to articulate the 
needs of disadvantaged groups who lacked the voice and the 
strength to plead their cause in the halls of democracy. 

As we know only too well, social work has not always operated, 
and does not now fully operate, within this philosophy. Social 
work has tended to reflect the existing political, economic, and 
social climate, at times making a courageous and sustained effort 
to help remove the barriers which from time to time impede our 
democratic ideals and prevent primary focus on the human wel- 
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fare. At other times, however, the barriers have been so pervasive 
that they have had a greater effect on social work than social work 
has had on them. 

In examining where social work stands today, therefore, it is 
necessary to assess the climate in which we are operating. Two 
years ago my daughter’s class was asked by their teacher to write 
a theme on the topic “If I Had Three Wishes.” Sue, who was then 
twelve years of age, selected as her three wishes the attainment of 
peace, the elimination of poverty, and the solution of the racial 
problem. She ended her theme with the beautiful thought that 
these problems could not be solved on the wings of a wish, that 
they were man-made and could be solved only by man himself. 
There is no question that these are the crucial issues of the day. 
Let us examine them in some detail. 

The problem of war or peace relates to human survival itself. As 
stated by President Kennedy, “either mankind will put an end 
to war, or war will put an end to mankind.” For the first time in 
history, there exists sufficient destructive power to destroy all of 
mankind, In fact, there is sufficient nuclear power available to kill 
each individual on earth at least three times. Yet, we go on piling 
up more and more weapons, even though there is recognition 
among knowledgeable groups that additional military strength 
can no longer provide new answers to our problems, or even a 
sense of security. 

A danger which is overlooked in our concern for physical safety 
is what the potential costs of the expanded military program with 
its attendant industrial complex can mean to the very democratic 
values which we are trying to protect. President Eisenhower in 
his Farewell Address to the nation voiced this concern: 


We have been compelled to create a permanent armaments industry 
of vast proportions. Added to this, three and a half million men and 
women are directly engaged in the defense establishment. We annually 
spend on military establishment security alone more than the net 
income of all United States corporations . . . 

Now this conjuncture of an immense military establishment and a 
large arms industry is new in the American experience. The total in- 
fluence—economic, political, even spiritual—is felt in every city, every 
state house, every office of the Federal Government. . . . Our toil, 
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resources and livelihood are all involved; so is the very structure of 
Our \SsOciety — =. 

In the councils of Government, we must guard against the acquisi- 
tion of unwarranted influence, whether sought, or unsought, by the 
military-industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of 
misplaced power and will persist. We must never let the weight of this 
combination endanger our liberties or democratic processes. We should 
take nothing for granted. Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry 
can compel the proper meshing of the huge industrial and military 
machinery of defense with our peaceful methods and goals, so that 
security and liberty may prosper together. 


We seem to be faced with an interesting paradox. Not so long 
ago, the concern was with the trend toward a welfare state and its 
implications for the democratic society. Today, if we take Fred 
J. Cook’s work ! seriously, we are moving toward a strangle hold 
on our basic decision-making processes. The Warfare State is 
straining the very fibers which opponents of the Welfare State 
feared. As stated by Cook, ‘‘one of the most serious things about 
this defense business is that so many Americans are getting a vested 
interest in it: properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, op- 
portunities for promotion and advancement, bigger salaries for 
scientists and all that.’’? It almost sounds like the dependency 
trend attributed to welfare programs. 

History reveals for us that a prolonged period of expanded mili- 
tarism brings with it the following: increased nationalism, with 
all its attendant evils; an overconcern with internal security at the 
expense of individual liberty; a drive toward conformity at the 
expense of the spirit of adventure and creativity in the realm of 
ideas, so essential to progress in a democracy; and the pushing into 
a secondary position the resources necessary for a meaningful 
program of health, education, and welfare. 

With the growing emphasis on the warfare state, what has hap- 
pened to the state of welfare? Recent studies have pointed up the 
unevenness of progress among the different economic groups in 
the society.® First, somewhere between 4o and 50 million Ameri- 

*Fred J. Cook, “Juggernaut, the Warfare State,’ The Nation, special issue, Octo- 
ber 28, 1961, p. 293. 
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* Dwight Macdonald. “Our Invisible Poor,” New Yorker, January 19, 1963, p. 82. 
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cans are identified as living below the poverty line. Secondly, the 
rate at which poverty is being eliminated has slowed down con- 
siderably since 1953. Thirdly, the unemployment rate has been 
climbing steadily from 3.1 in 1949 to approximately 6.2 in 1963. 

Perhaps just as important as numbers is the make-up of the 
“invisible poor.” As pointed out by Dwight Macdonald: 


These invisible people fall mostly into the following categories, some 
of them overlapping: poor farmers who operate 4o per cent of the 
farms and get seven per cent of the farm cash income; migratory farm 
workers; unskilled, unorganized workers in offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, laundries, and other service jobs; inhabitants of areas where 
poverty is either endemic (“peculiar to a people or district’’), as in the 
rural South, or epidemic (‘prevalent among a community at a special 
time and produced by some special causes’’), as in West Virginia, where 
the special cause was the closing of coal mines and steel plants; Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, who are a fourth of the total poor; the alcoholic 
derelicts in the big-city skid rows; the hillbillies from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma who have migrated to Midwestern cities in 
search of better jobs. And, finally, almost half our “senior citizens.” 4 


One might well wonder why 40 or 50 million people in this 
plight have not made their presence felt and their cause heard. 
The term “invisible” has been chosen aptly, for these are groups 
who have drifted into a state of poverty over a period of years and 
who have been disadvantaged long enough to have become voice- 
less in our competitive multigroup society. Unlike the thirties, 
when unemployment came suddenly and affected people with ego 
strength who could mobilize themselves into action, the present 
eroups for a variety of reasons lack the energy, motivation, and 
leadership to help themselves. The solution of their problem de- 
pends on other groups who view themselves as the conscience of 
the community. 

The trend in recent years, however, has been to avoid responsi- 
bility toward these disadvantaged groups. Similar to the pattern in 
earlier periods when those in trouble were placed in institutions 
outside the towns, primarily to protect the townsfolk, we have 
tended to make the inner city and other geographical areas the 
receptacles and walled them off to give protection to the more 
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fortunate ones who live in the suburbs. There has been a regres- 
sion to the deeply rooted puritan tradition that people in trouble 
are inferior and are not deserving. This attitude has been easier to 
embrace with so large a number of those in trouble being Negro 
and Puerto Rican. Furthermore, those groups who in previous 
periods have functioned as the conscience of the disadvantaged 
may have themselves become spiritually disadvantaged in a cli- 
mate of growing nationalism and conformity. 

The racial question is intimately tied up with the present 
climate. The events in Alabama speak for themselves. We have 
become so used to asking about the meaning of such happenings 
for our international image that we tend to forget its implications 
for our democratic soul. Let us assume that Alabama and Missis- 
sippi represent the far end of the continuum. What about the 
record in general? On May 2, 1963, the Rev. Martin Luther King 
was interviewed: 


“We face the frustrating problem,” he said, “of having a Supreme 
Court decision that was handed down some eight years ago. Yet only 
7.8 percent of the Negro students of the South are attending integrated 
schools this year, a hundred years after our emancipation from slavery. 

“This means we are barely making 1 percent progress a year, and 
that if it continues at this pace it will take 92 more years to integrate 
the public schools of the South.” 

I [the reporter] made a fast calculation of my own. Adding 92 to 
1963, I got the year 2055 A.D. as the one when—at that rate—school in- 
tegration in the South would be completed. 

“The shape of the world today just doesn’t afford us the luxury of 
such slow movement.” 


Are we still at the stage where we feel that doing a little some- 
thing for the Negroes will represent progress? “Gradualism” is 
the term usually used. Have we faced up to the fact that full 
progress means equal sharing of opportunities and equal com- 
petition for positions of power and leadership? In other words, 
the situation should not be one in which the whites are doing 
something out of kindness, generosity, and humanitarianism, but 
rather one in which they are defending the right of any individual 
to have the same chance in accordance with his ability in the so- 
cial, economic, and political arena. The solution of the problems 
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of any minority group is with the community and not through it. 
The problem reduces itself essentially to the state of the demo- 
cratic rules of conduct and the extent to which our democratic 
philosophy has become an integral part of our total way of life— 
economic, social, and political. Unless the problem is viewed 
within this context, there will be small gains through pricking the 
conscience of the community or by creating conflicts which de- 
mand some compromise to insure an equilibrium. 

Has not the time come when on at least the Federal level of 
government positive and decisive steps should be taken? What a 
step forward it would be if the President signed a sweeping execu- 
tive order to end discrimination in all the whole broad Federal 
areas where Federal funds are being used. What a lift it would be 
to the image of democracy if, along with this, an additional step 
were taken on the moral level. There are now four living Presi- 
dents—two Republicans and two Democrats. What if they were 
to issue a joint White Paper on the racial issue, indicating that it 
was a moral issue and above the vested interests, to show ourselves 
and the world that our most precious gift is the dignity of the 
individual regardless of race, creed, or national origin, and that 
we may well be chancing erosion of the democratic way of life. 

Is there a common dynamic which underlies all of these prob- 
lems? The major core of these issues is our attitude toward change. 
The problem of change is not new to our society, for the processes 
of change are part of a social system. The uniqueness of today’s 
situation is not so much change at it is the rate of change. We are 
involved in a scientific revolution within the context of a world 
moving through great political, social, and economic upheavals. 
The scientific revolution contains both the ingredients of destruc- 
tion and the resources for building a brave new world. In a sense, 
without having fully absorbed the meaning and impact of the 
Industrial Revolution with its myriad social, economic, and po- 
litical problems, we are finding ourselves catapulted into a cli- 
mate of rapid change which demands, as pointed out by Barbara 
Ward, “‘a redrawing of the social and political map of humanity.” 

The United States has been thrown into the role of world lead- 
ership which she must accept. It is a demanding role since for 
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the first time in our history there is now in existence another na- 
tion which is powerful enough to challenge our leadership and 
which has the resources to do so. As we move along under these 
new conditions, we are discovering that with the world going 
through basic change, our being able to provide leadership de- 
pends on our being willing to face change within our own nation. 
As pointed out by Edgar Snow: “Since the Roosevelt era the 
United States has frankly faced very few of its own fundamental 
problems of transition. We have merely postponed and intensified 
them by increasingly heavy doses of sleeping pills administered in 
the form of defense expenditure tranquilizers.” ° James Reston 
states that Washington “is preoccupied with defense above every- 
thing else: defense of the country from Cuba (of all places), de- 
fense of the dollar, defense of the ‘American way of life,’ which 
unfortunately is seldom defined.” ® We are much clearer about 
what we are against than what we are for, in a period which de- 
mands an examination of goals and purposes. We are no longer 
being permitted the luxury of sociocultural drift in facing our 
problems. 

Because of the fear and anxiety engendered by change, we have 
been unable to face the realities of the situation with steadfastness 
and objectivity. Our behavior in recent years has much evidence 
of apathy and escapism. Part of the answer may be tied up with a 
condition where both the issues and the solutions have not been 
clear. We know that if the cause of a problem is clear, and the 
solution is clear, this leads to action. This, for example, was the 
climate and the pattern of the thirties. If, however, the cause of 
the problem and the possible solution are not clear, the response 
is one of anxiety, apathy, and escape activities. 

Why is the present-day problem so unclear? We are living in an 
interesting period of transition, clouded by the rate of change re- 
ferred to earlier, where familiar landmarks no longer exist. We 
are not at war, but we are not at peace. We are not in a depression, 
but our economic position is not a healthy one. We are not in a 


5 Edgar Snow, The Other Side of the River: Red China Today (New York: Ran- 
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“McCarthy” period, but the pressures toward conformity are great. 
We are not in the space age, but we are no longer completely in 
the earth age. We have declared segregation to be illegal, but 
we are no longer sure of the importance of a government of laws 
and not of men. We know from experience what to do in a de- 
pression, in a war, in a “McCarthy” period, but we have no prece- 
dent for the new set of circumstances. Furthermore, we fail to see 
the interrelatedness of these problems and their common demand 
that we not seek the answers in the past. The rabbit faced with 
danger in the woods stands stark still, almost as if it were para- 
lyzed. This is its defense mechanism, its natural form of protec- 
tion. Should this same rabbit, however, find itself crossing a 
modern highway with a car bearing down toward it at high speed 
and attempts to use the same defense mechanism, it will be a dead 
rabbit. Our first tendency is to look back for answers, and to 
utilize old patterns even though they do not necessarily meet the 
new demands. 

What of social work in this period of scientific revolution and 
rapid rate of change? The increase in anxiety, apathy, and escap- 
ism has kept us busy. After all, dealing with individual and family 
breakdown is our business. Our heavy involvement on a first-aid 
basis may have tended to dim our vision about the etiology of the 
problems with which we have been engaged. Furthermore, we, 
like others, have felt the impact of the changing forces and may 
have responded with our own status anxiety, apathy, and retreat 
into minutiae. We have been, perhaps, more task-involved than 
ego-involved, if we think of ego involvement as activity in relation 
to aclear and meaningful goal. 

We would all agree, I am sure, that social work cannot contrib- 
ute to the larger problems of change unless we are able to demon- 
strate an ability to handle change within our own field. Have we 
been progressive or regressive? Have we shown the readiness to 
modify our approach as new circumstances have arisen, new ideas 
evolved, and new techniques developed? 

Time does not permit a detailed analysis of social work’s re- 
action to change. It might be helpful, however, to explore some 
key areas, such as our attitude toward new knowledge; the flexi- 
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bility of our institutional arrangements in recent years; and our 
role in social policy and social action. 

We are in a period not only of nuclear and population explo- 
sion, but also of knowledge explosion. ‘Through the contribution 
of the physical and biological sciences has come longer life, the 
conquering of many diseases, new forms of travel and communi- 
cation which have brought the world closer together, a decrease 
in physical drudgery, and an increase in leisure time. Yet, during 
this same period we are witnessing increases in poverty, crime, 
alcoholism, delinquency, divorce, and man’s inhumanity to man. 
Men and the societies which they have built have shown great 
technological ability but have merely begun to tap man’s potential 
for the better life. As we approach these problems, there is a 
growing realization that the answers will be found primarily in 
our ability to put small and specialized pieces of knowledge into 
larger wholes. This involves a reorientation of our educational 
approach to include, not only greater depth in specific disciplines, 
but also a better organization of knowledge across interdiscipli- 
nary lines. ‘To accomplish this goal, it is necessary to be able to 
pursue knowledge in the university wherever it may lead, but 
frequently one needs a visa to get from department to depart- 
ment. 

In schools of social work the same resistances exist. Although we 
have introduced scientists from other disciplines into our schools 
on a larger scale, and utilize courses in other parts of the univer- 
sity in our doctoral programs, the battle of loyalty to particular 
ideologies and systems is still pervasive. It is almost as if the goal 
were to run a competition between psychological, economic, and 
social determinisms, hoping that the best determinism may sur- 
vive, rather than to make a cooperative effort to define problems 
together and seek new approaches through a pooling of, and 
searching for, new knowledge. 

It is not strange, therefore, that we still find ourselves in social 
work using our treatment tool for individuals as our tool for 
diagnosing a societal problem. In effect, we are saying that what 
we can do to help the individual who has felt the impact of a 
societal problem defines the nature and the parameters of the 
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societal problem. An example is the oft-heard statement that the 
societal problem of unmarried mothers is a psychological one, or 
that all delinquencies are rooted in psychological problems. 

Not only do schools of social work show resistance to absorbing 
new knowledge and putting together streams of related knowl- 
edge, but there is almost a virtue made of every school following 
the same set of “recipes” pulled together in a manual we might 
call the “‘social work education cookbook.” There is at times more 
reward for being in tune with the uniform guidelines than for 
carrying a spirit of creativity and adventure into the realm of 
new ideas and new approaches. This phenomenon is not the fault 
of any one group, but rather of all of us, for we too tend to seek 
the answer in the familiar context of the old rather than within 
the emerging needs and knowledge of the new. 

A further barrier is that of agency and professional sclerosis. 
Knowledge in an applied field must be translated into usability 
through agencies and their professional staffs. Too often we find 
that agencies may still be offering programs and services which 
emerged to meet the needs of a previous period, thus ignoring 
new dimensions of needs and the use of new knowledge. It is al- 
most as if the agency and its program become an end in themselves 
rather than a means to an end. As problems become more compli- 
cated, such as an admixture of economic dependency and emo- 
tional maladjustment, there is the tendency to move toward 
agencies that deal with middle-class clientele so that the psy- 
chological approach can maintain its purity. Freud discussed this 
problem in 1918: 


And now in conclusion I will cast a glance at a situation which be- 
longs to the future—one that will seem fantastic to many of you, but 
which I think, nevertheless, deserves that we should be prepared for it 
in our minds. You know that our therapeutic activities are not very 
far-reaching. There are only a handful of us, and even by working very 
hard each one can devote himself in a year to only a small number of 
patients. Compared to the vast amount of neurotic misery which there 
is in the world, and perhaps need not be, the quantity we can do away 
with is almost negligible. Besides this, the necessities of our existence 
limit our work to the well-to-do classes, who are accustomed to choose 
their own physicians and whose choice is diverted away from psycho- 
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analysis by all kinds of prejudices. At present we can do nothing for 
the wider social strata, who suffer extremely seriously from neuroses. 

Now let us assume that by some kind of organization we succeeded 
in increasing our numbers to an extent sufficient for treating a con- 
siderable mass of the population. On the other hand, it is possible to 
foresee that at some time or other the conscience of society will awake 
and remind it that the poor man should have just as much right to 
assistance for his mind as he now has to the life-saving help offered 
by surgery; and that the neuroses threaten public health no less than 
tuberculosis, and can be left as little as the latter to the impotent care 
of individual members of the community. When this happens, insti- 
tutions or out-patient clinics will be started, to which analytically- 
trained physicians will be appointed, so that men who would otherwise 
give way to drink, women who have nearly succumbed under their 
burden of privations, children for whom there is no choice but be- 
tween running wild or neurosis, may be made capable, by analysis, 
of resistance and of efficient work. Such treatments will be free. It may 
be a long time before the State comes to see these duties are urgent. 
Present conditions may delay its arrival even longer. Probably these 
institutions will first be started by private charity. Some time or 
other, however, it must come to this. 

We shall then be faced by the task of adapting our technique to the 
new conditions. I have no doubt that the validity of our psychological 
assumptions will make its impression on the uneducated too, but we 
shall need to look for the simplest and most easily intelligible ways of 
expressing our theoretical doctrines. We shall probably discover that 
the poor are even less ready to part with their neuroses than the rich, 
because the hard life that awaits them if they recover offers them no 
attraction, and illness gives them one more claim to social help. Often, 
perhaps, we may only be able to achieve anything by combining men- 
tal assistance with some material support, in the manner of the Em- 
peror Joseph. It is very probable, too, that the large-scale application 
of our therapy will compel us to alloy the pure gold of analysis freely 
with the copper of direct suggestion; and hypnotic influence, too, 
might find a place in it again, as it has in the treatment of war neu- 
roses. But, whatever form this psychotherapy for the people may take, 
whatever the elements out of which it is compounded, its most effective 
and most important ingredients will assuredly remain those borrowed 
from strict and untendentious psycho-analysis.7 


‘Sigmund Freud, “Lines of Advance in Psycho-analytic Therapy,” in James 
Strachey, ed., The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sig- 
mund Freud (London, Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1955): 
XVII, 166-68. ‘ 
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Freud seemed less concerned with tampering with “the pure 
gold of analysis” to meet the needs of the economically deprived 
than is true of some of his present-day disciples. As indicated 
earlier in the comments about poverty and race, the larger social 
problems are accumulating in the inner cities. These are the areas 
which need the greatest professional skill, and which demand our 
greatest research, training, and service resources. Is our conscience 
clear in meeting these responsibilities? 

Parallel with this problem is our concern with professional 
status and the push toward licensing. The model we have selected 
is that of medicine even though the medical profession is having 
the most difficult time in moving with change. Medicine, which 
started with private practice, is being forced by the changing 
conditions of our society toward a more social conception. Social 
work, which started with a social concept, seems in its striving for 
status to be moving in the opposite direction with private practice 
as a symbol of ultimate professional achievement. This represents 
an anachronism. I wish to make clear that private practice is the 
privilege and the right of any social worker, but I am convinced 
that it is not the answer to the mental health and social problems 
of the day. The time may come when a decision will have to be 
made about where the private practitioner belongs in the social 
work family, especially if his needs demand more and more that 
our professions embrace the medical model of yesteryear. I hope 
that our professional efforts do not become so involved with our 
own professional needs that we forget the problems of the people 
whom we are dedicated to serve, and find ourselves rationalizing 
that what is good for the profession is good for our clientele. This 
is no better than the view that what is good for United States 
Steel is good for the United States. The social worker has the 
responsibility, not only of interpreting society to the individual, 
but also of representing the individual, especially if he be dis- 
advantaged, in the democratic halls of society. 

In our growing introspection we are losing sight of the fact that 
in this period of rapid change with its frequent moments of 
crisis, our basic institutions, such as the family, the church, and 
the school are losing their role as the creators and transmitters of 
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values. They are losing their meaning for people, and people are 
being left without an anchorage point for goal formulation and 
determination. As pointed out by Durkheim, in periods like the 
present basic institutions become dysfunctional, and a state of 
anomie sets in with a resulting increase in deviant behavior. 
What is under attack is our value system and our value stance 
which permit and encourage us to stand against the tide and to 
protect a democratic way of life; a stance which places human 
rights above property rights; which sanctifies the dignity of the 
individual regardless of race, creed, or national origin; and which 
emphasizes a society of laws and not of men. 

It was this value stance which was under attack during the Mc- 
Carthy era. It is still under attack, and in an even more insidious 
way since the process is not so visible as when it is led by an 
individual in high places. ‘There is an erosive and drifting quality 
to the process with which it is difficult to grapple. It is manifesting 
itself through separate but yet related events like the warfare 
state which Cook describes, the Birch Society, Newburgh, the at- 
tacks on relief clients, the disregard of the groups who make up 
our invisible poor, and the steps being taken to impede the 
progress of desegregation. 

In a period which demands our attention to social problems of 
great significance, we find ourselves rationalizing around the cri- 
teria for action related to specific competence. What is under 
attack, let me repeat, is our value system. There are no profes- 
sional groups with specialized competence governed by values. 
On the other hand, values are the business of every helping pro- 
fession in a society like ours, if we are to avoid becoming techni- 
cians who utilize our wares to attain any set of goals. Values are 
our lifeblood in a democratic society. Yet, they can be lost through 
default, through the rationalization that their defense in the 
legislative and political arena tends to muddy the clarity of our 
professional concerns. 

Yes, we need new patterns for intervention in social problems, 
but this will be accomplished only if we can recapture the spirit 
of our revolution for independence and our historical struggles 
to better the life of the common man. A sense of history is im- 
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portant, if in looking back we are able to separate the principles 
from the operational content of a particular period in history. 
The American Revolution and the ideological revolution of the 
thirties were engaged in helping to redraw the political and social 
map of humanity. It is not helpful, however, to focus on the 
specifics of these periods as ends in themselves. More important 
is our ability to capture the spirit and the democratic processes of 
those times. Merely quoting leaders of those great historical epochs 
without helping to develop leaders to solve our present-day prob- 
lems is not enough. We need a moral leadership possessed with 
that same undaunted spirit, courage, and dedicated sense of mis- 
sion toward the problems of humanity. 

Social work must contribute to this leadership in this period of 
great change. In order to accomplish this, it may be necessary to 
reexamine what we mean by the “enabling role.” In some con- 
texts this concept becomes a rationalization for inaction. We tend 
to become confused between a starting point and a goal, at times 
assuming that the goal is set by the initial perceptions of the peo- 
ple with whom we work. Yes, enabling is our business, but not in 
the sense that, “You name it—low level, middle level, or high 
level—and we will enable.’”’ Do we not have more to offer as a 
change agent than the static concept of enabler which seems to 
have emerged? 

In brief, our responsibilities as professionals are great. We are 
in a period which demands more active, creative, and courageous 
leadership. We have come face to face with the fact that survival 
demands our learning to live together. Our knowledge of human 
relations is being challenged to the hilt. If, for example, we can- 
not lick the problem in our own country, how can we give leader- 
ship to a world on the move? If we cannot contribute to an analy- 
sis of the problems in their fullness, and help clarify alternatives; 
if we cannot rise above techniques and escape activities, we have 
lost the right to our role in furthering a better life for all of man- 
kind. 

The professional today must truly be a change agent. Emphasis 
on adjustment to the status quo will not provide preparation for 
rapidly changing societies. As change agents, we must first examine 
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our own vested interests, so that we can help our agencies and 
communities rise above their narrow interests. This can best be 
done by focusing on the larger issues, and then determining our 
areas of contribution, rather than beginning with our own small 
concerns and rationalizing the larger problems to fit our frag- 
mented starting point. 

Let me close with an admonition by Abraham Lincoln, to the 
American people in a time of great crisis. Lincoln, in his second 
Inaugural Address, made the following statement: ““The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate for the stormy present. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country.” 


The Strategy of Social Policy Research 


by HOWARD E. FREEMAN 


lee READINESS OF GOVERNMENT to turn to social scientists, 
and the general willingness in the private sector to use whatever “‘un- 
common sense” is available from these disciplines cannot be stayed by 
skeptical critics. In past generations seers, philosophers, and heroes 
formulated views of reality. Today social scientists cultivate the fields 
of knowledge from which men of affairs seek to draw facts and theories 
that may serve as more realistic guides for policy than static and con- 
ventional “idols of the cave.” ‘To remain vital and to meet present-day 
needs, the thinking of the citizen and the policy maker must be in- 
formed by the light of continuing inquiry. Questions are constantly 
arising in major areas of social policy where little systematic social re- 
search has been undertaken. ‘There is not a neat over-all fit between the 
categories of social science inquiry and the problems emerging in our 
rapidly moving technological society. What is known and what can be 
applied? What needs to be learned and how can research be most 
effectively planned? 1 


This statement, from the 1961-62 report of the President of 
the Social Science Research Council, prefaces a discussion of 
needs in the field of foreign aid. But his statement has broad gen- 
eralization possibilities; it applies to the entire arena of practice 
and program development in health, education, and welfare. 
Among sociologists and other behavioral scientists, there is cur- 
rently a strong commitment to the conduct of studies with action 
potential, to research explicitly undertaken in order to rationalize 
existing social policies or to develop new ones. The social sciences 
include few who have managed to insulate themselves completely 
from the many persons and groups in the community who are 


1 Pendleton Herring, “Report of the President,” in Annual Report of the Social 
Science Research Council, 1961-62 (New York: the Council, 1963), pp. 9-10. 
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concerned with the amelioration of social deviance, the modifica- 
tion of educational programs, and the improvement of health 
and welfare services. 

Alongside individuals with a background in the social sciences 
have sprung up, rather suddenly, bands of persons whose primary 
identification is with one of the practicing professions but who 
are committed to careers in applied social research. The doctoral 
programs in schools of social work and the support of postmedical 
research training by the National Institutes of Health and other 
foundations have served to institutionalize the research role of 
the nonsocial scientist. Consequently, I shall refer to a group 
broader than social scientists; applied social research now must 
be defined by what people do and not by the academic back- 
grounds of the persons who are doing it. 

Although the role performance of others than behavioral scien- 
tists entitle them to be included within the ranks of social re- 
searchers, the methodology of applied social research has remained 
the almost exclusive province of social scientists. Persons in social 
welfare may speak of social work research, those in mental health 
of social psychiatric research, and so on, but only the journals in 
which their findings are published and subtle distinctions in 
vocabulary distinguish their efforts from those of sociologists, 
anthropologists, and psychologists. The core of applied research 
has been and continues to be the technical procedures and con- 
ceptual notions of the behavioral sciences; currently my own dis- 
cipline—sociology—probably dominates the frame of applied re- 
search and is of most influence in setting research style.” 

Naturally, the dramatic growth in applied research activity 
and the availability of research support have occasioned consider- 
able comment and reflection among both social researchers and 
members of the practicing professions. Among social scientists 
concern has been voiced about overprofessionalization, warnings 
issued about client-sponsored research, and nostalgia expressed 
about individual and independent scholarship. There also has 
been some recognition of the need to develop a different, or at 


*See, for example, the material included in Norman Polansky, Social Work Re- 
search (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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least a modified, frame for the conduct of applied research.® But, 
in general, the appropriateness of the current strategy used in 
designing applied studies has not been questioned, perhaps be- 
cause of pressures to conform to “academic” research standards, 
or because of reluctance to tamper with the level of affluence for 
social researchers that has come about through the availability of 
demonstration, planning, and evaluation grants. Essentially, the 
position adopted by the social research field is that the major 
considerations in assessing the worth of studies, whether basic or 
applied, are theoretical relevance and methodological competence. 

It would be foolish to contest the pertinence of theory and 
technique for the conduct of applied research. The need for 
technically competent studies and the desirability of theoretically 
relevant investigations are unquestionably issues that must be 
considered in developing a strategy for applied research efforts. 
But admonishments that applied studies must be ‘“‘good’’ research 
are an insufficient basis for the development of a strategy for social 
policy studies. In my view, the applied researcher must be sensi- 
tive to the importance of other relevant groups or systems in addi- 
tion to the one made up of his colleagues. 

I hold that the systematic development of a frame for applied 
investigations, certainly for studies that may be called “social 
policy research,” requires identification of, and sensitivity to, at 
least three groups or systems. Further, I contend that it is prima- 
rily the responsibility of the social researcher to take into account 
the stakes of the other two parties. For want of better terms, I 
shall call these groups the “peer,” “operating,”’ and “policy” sys- 
tems. More often than not, there is some overlap in the member- 
ship and partial congruence in the concerns of the three systems. 
But the successful applied study evolves from the recognition of 
the competing orientations of the systems and the development of 
a conceptual frame and research design that capture the views of 
all parties. My thesis is that an investigator’s commitment to ap- 
plied research carries with it an obligation to recognize and re- 


2S. wes 


3 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Explorations in Applied Social Science,” Social Problems, 
III (1956), 169-81. Also see Ernest Greenwood and Fred Massarik, “Some Methodo- 
logical Problems in Social Work Research,” American Sociological Review, XV 


(1950), 546-50. 
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spond to the orientations of others than his peers who also are 
engaged in social research. 

The peer system is most easy to define. Social researchers, de- 
spite variations in training and outlook, recognize the worth of 
conducting research that contributes to the general body of knowl- 
edge of social behavior, either in substantive findings, in concep- 
tual insights, or in methodological innovations. That the peer 
system must be of concern to the applied researcher is almost a 
truism; his self-image and his career mobility are related to his 
colleagues’ evaluations of his activities. Moreover, and it might 
as well be faced openly, the peer system is critical to the applied 
researcher for another, most important reason. The conduct of 
most applied studies requires the financial support of some outside 
agency. Particularly, but not exclusively, on the Federal level, the 
committees that evaluate the worth of projected studies include 
members of this peer system. 

The operating system also is familiar to many applied research- 
ers. Its members are usually identified with one or more of the 
practicing professions or quasi professions. Considerable emphasis 
has been given by persons within the peer system to fostering warm 
and cooperative relationships with members of the practicing pro- 
fessions.* Although there is little evidence of the inherent value 
of multidisciplinary investigations in which nonresearch-trained 
practitioners are involved as active colleagues on a research team, 
it is clear that the conduct of most applied studies requires some 
modicum of cooperation from members of the operating system. 
But while members of that system often influence the development 
of research designs and the selection of study groups and variables, 
a number of conditions limit their instrumentality in research 
planning and development and in the extent to which their views 
have an impact on the activities of the applied researcher. 

In the case of some practitioner groups, particularly those with 
marginal professional status, the ‘Ph.D. professor’’ is considered a 
person of superior intellect whose decisions are to be respected. 
Even among most of the groups who do not accord the applied 


“Russell Sage Foundation Annual Report, 1960-1961 (New York: the Foundation, 
1961). 
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researcher a superordinate status, the researcher often is looked 
upon as having a special “‘bag of tricks,” and consequently he is 
left relatively free to undertake his assignment without interfer- 
ence. Of course, the social researcher does meet members of the 
operating system who seek to freeze him out, or to inhibit his per- 
formance. But the current high status of social research and the 
shortage of competent researchers typically have resulted in his 
complete acceptance, if not overacceptance, in most settings; cer- 
tainly this is now so in the fields of health and social work. More- 
over, the applied researcher is sometimes placed in the role of an 
evaluator both of the programs and of the participants in the 
operating system, through his consulting relationships to public 
agencies and his lay participation in voluntary health and welfare 
groups. Thus, members of the operating system often are reluctant 
to antagonize him. It is to be noted, also, that some of the younger 
members of the practicing professions look upon themselves as 
quasi social scientists and feel compelled to support the peer-system 
orientations of the applied researcher on these grounds.> Addi- 
tionally, members of the operating system may equate the peer- 
system orientations and the research plan of the applied investi- 
gator with “basic research” —and what is more desirable than to be 
identified with a basic research enterprise? Another point that 
must be made explicit is that members of the operating system 
more often than not are confused and hazy about their operations 
and about their goals; consequently, they may be delighted, or at 
least willing, to yield to the social researcher in the development of 
an applied research program. 

I do not wish to give the impression that there is no rapport be- 
tween members of the peer system of social researchers and the 
operating system of practitioners. Indeed, most applied studies 
that reflect the concerns of others than members of the peer system 
do so because of the influence of the operating system and not that 
of the policy system. Many applied researchers are oriented in part 
to the operating system, either because of previous occupational 
experience, professional or social interaction with practitioners, or 

5 The emphasis on social science training in medical schools is a good illustration. 


See Howard E. Freeman, Sol Levine, and Leo G. Reeder, eds., The Handbook of 
Medical Sociology (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963). 
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consistent stands on health and welfare issues. A point to be em- 
phasized, however, is that the structural relationships between 
these two systems are usually such that the shaping of applied re- 
search studies most often depends upon the initiative of the ap- 
plied researcher rather than on that of members of the operating 
system. Consequently, the orientations of the peer system often 
overwhelm and overshadow those of the operating system. 

The policy system is the one that the social researcher is least 
related to, although he knows full well of its existence and im- 
portance. The policy system consists of those persons who exercise 
the decision-making power in the event that major modifications 
or changes are to be made in the activities of members of the 
operating system. In the case of most public agencies involved in 
the planning and implementation of health and welfare programs, 
politicians predominate as the key members of the policy system. 
Lay leaders and certain high-status professionals of various ilks 
also may be associated with the policy system as advisers, members 
of technical committees, and so on, particularly in the case of 
voluntary and sectarian-supported programs. 

There is, of course, overlap in certain cases, and key individuals 
in the operating system hold membership and are accorded status 
in the policy system as well. In general, however, the applied re- 
searcher has little direct contact with members of the policy system. 
If any interpretation of the social researcher’s views is made to the 
policy system, it is typically through members of the operating sys- 
tem. Social researchers have limited access to the policy system, 
partly because of the superordinate status of its members vis-a-vis 
the researcher. In other instances—say with the politician—the so- 
cial researcher also avoids interaction lest he become contaminated 
by persons whose motives and ways of operating are looked upon 
as devious and uncouth. Moreover, unlike his dealings with the 
members of the operating system, it is often an effort for the social 
researcher to relate to members of the policy system. The social 
researcher usually finds them unwilling to behave as colleagues 
and antagonistic, if not disrespectful, about the potential of social 
research. Often, members of the policy system are juggling so many 
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balls that only unusual and major research projects are looked 
upon as worth worrying about or being concerned with. 

Perhaps at this point, an illustration will help. A recent project 
proposal developed by a team of researchers at the request of a 
local health department outlined a study of organizational and 
economic characteristics of nursing homes and the relationship of 
these characteristics to patient care. The plan was to undertake 
the study in a community with about five hundred nursing home 
patients. The team worked closely with the health department— 
that is, with part of the operating system—particularly to identify 
the relevant variables for the study. In general, they were measures 
of patients’ conditions. One, as an example, was the incidence of 
bedsores. At an informal session with the prospective funding 
agency, one of their consultants—a member of the policy system 
in a different community—wisely asked the simple question, 
“What was the incidence of bedsores and the distribution of these 
in the best and worst homes?” The answer, by a physician who 
was a member of the research team, was that the over-all incidence 
was 20 percent and perhaps one-half as high in the best compared 
with the worst homes. The questioner then offered a most mean- 
ingful observation, namely, that even if there were a difference 
of 50 percent between good and bad homes, this would amount to 
perhaps seven or eight patients. 

His observation, of course, raised several issues, only one of 
which I shall consider. That question is whether or not the find- 
ings would, in fact, have social policy potential, even assuming 
that differences could be found as high as 50 percent. Would the 
findings have meaning to the members of the policy system? Would 
a town council raise drastically the fees they pay for welfare pa- 
tients or would a state agency go to the trouble of modifying per- 
sonnel regulations for nursing homes because of the bedsores of 
seven patients? The point is rather obvious, one might think: the 
strategy of applied research must consider what types of findings 
are dramatic enough to lead to action by the policy system. 

My view is that the responsibility for the research design in 
applied studies is primarily that of the social researcher. Perhaps, 
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in an ideal sense, collaboration between members of the three 
systems is the proper means for the formulation of a design and 
the selection of appropriate variables. It seems unlikely, however, 
that this can occur or will be feasible in many cases. If our ob- 
servations are accurate, it would appear that the structural rela- 
tionships that exist between the applied researcher and members 
of the operating and policy system impede, if not prohibit, an 
equalitarian, sharing, or collaborative approach. An alternative, 
the one advocated here, is that the social researcher accept the com- 
mitment and obligation to be primarily responsible for the de- 
velopment of the research design and the selection of variables in 
applied studies, and that his obligation includes orienting his re- 
search to the operating and policy system as well as to the peer 
system. 

The type of assessment being called for requires that the re- 
searcher engage himself in an “organizational analysis,’ however 
superficial, before proceeding with any applied research under- 
taking. In the development of a strategy for social policy research 
there is an array of issues that need to be taken into account. 

Selection of variables—The peer system of the social researcher, 
which regulates selection of variables to a large extent, is com- 
mitted to a search for measures that have utility for the general 
understanding of social behavior. It is important to recognize that 
the needs and orientations of the other systems may call for in- 
clusion of, or emphasis on, variables that are of limited interest 
and importance to members of the peer system. In order to analyze 
the needs and orientations of the other systems, I shall refer to the 
“action potential” and the “influence potential” of variables. 

For the most part—though it may be through the members of 
the operating system that programs are implemented—the control, 
modification, and initiation of programs are functions of the policy 
system. One reasonably safe observation is that the policy system 
is least concerned about attitudinal phenomena and most con- 
cerned with behavioral ones; consequently, the latter have greater 
action potential. 

I would argue that social policy research virtually always re- 
quires the selection of dependent variables that are measures of 
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behavior rather than of attitudes or motives. To some extent, and 
perhaps to too large an extent, within the peer system of social re- 
searchers there isan emphasis upon what people say and not on 
what they do. For the most part, the variables that have high ac- 
tion potential, that is, that will result in program modification and 
initiation by members of the policy system, are those that reflect 
“hard” or “So what?” phenomena. For example, we know of the 
large number of studies of delinquency in which social researchers 
use attitude scales as criteria to evaluate the outcome of specific 
programs, and also of considerable research in minority group 
relations that centers on measures of prejudice and not on dis- 
crimination. 

It seems evident from our many studies that most of the time 
there is limited, and sometimes no, relationship between attitudi- 
nal and behavioral measures of the same phenomenon; this is well 
known, not only by social psychologists, but by members of the 
policy system as well. In many fields—mental health being per- 
haps the most obvious example—measures of patient satisfaction 
or changes in the responses to structured personality questions are 
used as the basis of evaluation in demonstration projects that sup- 
posedly are to be supported later by regular operating funds. Only 
the most naive would maintain that these measures are likely to 
concern members of the policy system such as the city councilmen, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, or the comptroller of 
a large corporation. How likely is it that the businessman who 
sits on the board of a voluntary agency will urge changes in the 
care of patients on the basis of shifts in anomia scores? ® 

The members of the operating system, of course, as well as those 
of the policy system, influence the selection of appropriate de- 
pendent variables or criteria. If my observations are correct, how- 
ever, Operating system members act, for the most part, as agents of 
communication between social researcher and members of the 
policy system. For the members of the operating system to carry off 
this role effectively, it is clear that their interests must be taken 
into account to some extent in the selection of dependent or cri- 


®Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries: an Exploratory Study,” 
American Sociological Review, XXI (1956), 709-16. 
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teria variables. But it is in the selection of independent variables 
that the operating system is most involved. Independent variables 
need to have high influence potential; they not only need to be 
correlated with the dependent one but also must be open to 
manipulation by members of the operating system. There is con- 
siderable difference between selecting variables for study on the 
basis of a theoretical notion of causality and on the basis that they 
can be manipulated to evoke changes in the phenomenon that is 
regarded as the dependent variable. The New Haven study of 
social class and mental illness is a good illustration of the point.” 
The findings of a relationship between social class and mental 
illness may be important to the sociological and psychological 
disciplines, but it is of limited utility to members of the operating 
system. Admittedly, one may derive from this study a set of as- 
sociated conditions that are manipulatable, such as the modifica- 
tion of the opportunity structure for educational and occupational 
achievement.’ But from the point of view of social policy research, 
it would seem most desirable in applied studies to concentrate on 
the study of social phenomena that are directly manipulatable. 
The recent increase of interest in delinquency prevention, and 
the support of curriculum development and planning efforts in 
this field, raises the issue most sharply. If one is charged with the 
conduct of applied research on delinquency prevention, should 
one be most concerned with developing investigations and select- 
ing variables that have value in terms of immediate implementa- 
tion in delinquency control programs, or those that have value 
in terms of building a causal modal of deviant behavior? I think 
an analysis of current support for delinquency research would 
show that the latter objective often is given primary emphasis. I 
argue that the action potential of the variables should have most 
priority in developing applied studies. 

The position expanded here, of course, is quite a radical one. 
Research teams—large and small, uni- or multidisciplinary, and 
university or community-based—often argue at the inception of 


* August B. Hollingshead and Fredrick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958). 

"See Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960). 
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projects about the need to develop a theoretical rationale for the 
conduct of their studies. The position advocated here is that the 
development of a theoretical rationale is an operation that should 
follow, not precede, the identification of the needs and orienta- 
tions of the policy and operating systems. 

Elements in design.—The strategy of social policy research must 
take into acount other issues in addition to identification of the 
various systems and their requirements with respect to the selec- 
tion of variables. Again, I suggest that the social researcher must 
take primary responsibility for this development. 

One of the major problems in the design of applied studies, 
particularly in experimental, evaluative investigations, is the use 
of samples of such small size that the possibility of obtaining 
significant differences is made most minimal. The efficacy of most 
of the treatment programs currently being evaluated usually is 
limited, and to show differences requires a commitment to large 
samples. The psychotherapist certainly does not think he effects 
improvement in every patient he treats, and the group worker 
hardly thinks that he prevents delinquency among all the youths 
he contacts. Would not most practitioners be well satisfied at this 
stage in the development of treatment programs if, say, their ef- 
forts resulted in a gain of 10 percent over what ordinarily would 
occur within their client populations? 

Perhaps I am too conservative in my estimate of the efficacy of 
treatment. But the point is that some realistic assessment of the 
potential impact of programs must be made prior to the design 
of a study. Let me indicate, to illustrate the point, that if normally 
one half of a group of boys get in trouble and somebody can reduce 
this proportion to 40 percent, we would need a sample of over 
one hundred cases in order to show that this difference was signifi- 
cant at the .of level in an experimental control study.?® In the 
jargon of the statistician, we probably reject, in applied research, 
too many true hypotheses because of a concern not to accept false 
ones. Many researchers, I think, feel that in the building of basic 


® Of course, large samples sometimes lead to statistically significant but pragmati- 
cally meaningless findings; it is critical to assess magnitude as well as statistical sig- 
nificance. 

10 The actual number, of course, is a function of the particular test used. 
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knowledge it is best to take an overly conservative position and to 
run the risk of rejecting real relationships rather than to lean in 
the other direction. But most of the evaluative research that is un- 
dertaken today is in fields where minimal efficacy is really all that 
can be hoped for, and the sophisticated practitioner knows this. 
Consequently, it is essential that the design of applied studies make 
use of samples that are large enough to give the treatment pro- 
grams a chance. It may be that neither current treatment programs 
nor experimental approaches are faulty but that the problem is 
one of inadequate sample size. 

A second issue is the need to examine process as well as out- 
come, particularly in evaluative research. An example is a report 
by Walter Miller ™ in which he indicates that a detached-worker 
program had no impact on delinquent behavior. Such findings are 
not uncommon, as we all know. But an essential question we 
rarely attempt to answer is whether the lack of impact is related 
to the limited efficacy of the program or to the way in which it 
was implemented. In other words, did the detached workers in 
Miller’s study fail to perform in ways consistent with program 
directives, and thus there was no impact? Or did the failure have 
something to do with the actual lack of efficacy of the program? 
Studies of process are essential concomitants of studies of impact. 
Again, the applied researcher will have to compromise to the ex- 
tent that these studies can be formal and systematic. But certainly 
in interpreting findings of no impact, and before recommending 
to the operating or policy systems that programs be abandoned or 
modified, the researcher must be able to estimate whether or not 
his findings are related to faulty implementation or to a true lack 
of efficacy. 

The Miller study, which is much more sophisticated than most, 
illustrates my third issue. This is the question of compensating 
cases. It is obvious, at one extreme, that no impact could be ob- 
served among the boys participating in a detached worker program 
because the program was ineffective with all of the youths. At the 
other extreme, it very well may be that the program had an effect 


“Walter B. Miller, “The Impact of a ‘Total-Community’ Delinquency Control 
Project,” Social Problems, X (1962), 169-91. 
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on all the boys but that on some it was positive and on others nega- 
tive. Certainly, we know that this is true in medical therapeutics, 
and it is reasonable that this may occur quite often in the programs 
that the applied social researcher is asked to examine. The assess- 
ment of compensating effects, it should be pointed out, requires a 
large enough study group to permit separate analysis of subsam- 
ples. For this reason, also, it is a responsibility of the social re- 
searcher to undertake studies only when there is a sample of suf- 
ficient size to carry out such operations. 

The three issues mentioned require technical knowledge in 
order to reach appropriate decisions. Implementation of design 
procedures of this sort requires information that nonresearch- 
trained members of the operating or policy systems cannot be 
entirely aware of or completely comprehend the need for. Thus 
here, as well as in the selection of variables, I contend that the 
primary responsibility for strategy must lie with the social re- 
searcher. His role is the key one in the development of applied re- 
search programs throughout the fields of health, education, and 
welfare. 

In sketching, even at this superficial level, some of the elements 
in a strategy for social policy research it has been necessary, of 
course, to speculate at many points, and I should indicate again 
that there is little systematic appraisal of the special character of 
applied research. Certainly, I do not intend to condemn basic 
research nor to imply that basic research lacks any utility for prac- 
titioners and policy-makers. This is hardly the case. But there is 
a difference between applied and basic investigators. 

In an analysis of the field of medicine and of the use of sociology 
in it, Straus has pointed up the distinction quite well. He talks of 
the “sociology of medicine’ and “‘sociology in medicine.” The 
goals of the two orders of research are different, and consequently 
the strategies must be different. Not all social researchers, of 
course, want to or should engage in the latter type of endeavor, 
the type I have identified as social policy research; but if they do 
participate, they are making a commitment—a commitment to 


1% Robert Straus, “The Nature and Status of Medical Sociology,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XXII (1957), 200-204. 
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serve two other systems.43 Involved in honoring this commitment 
is an obligation to understand both the organizational needs of 
these systems and the ways in which research programs must be 
structured because of these needs. Essentially, what now may too 
often occur is the acceptance of applied research tasks and the 
obtainance of research funds under a false guise. From the stand- 
point of the researcher, he is then in the position of having to jug- 
gle his identification with his peer groups and his loyalty to his 
clients. A consequent result is neither research that his colleagues 
admire nor studies that meaningfully influence social policy. 
Members of all three systems should, and I trust will, support 
meaningful basic studies as well as applied ones. But reciprocity 
demands that the commitment of the researcher to social policy 
research include recognition of the strategic differences in the de- 
sign and implementation of applied studies and the responsibility 
to maximize their utility for the many persons sincerely engaged 
in the prevention, treatment, and amelioration of social problems. 


DISCUSSION 


by DONALD S. HOWARD 


I ASSUME THAT I have been invited to discuss Dr. Free- 
man’s paper less as a researcher than as one who has participated 
somewhat in welfare policy formulation from the international to 
the local level. If I appear “devious and uncouth,” two adjectives 
Dr. Freeman employs to describe his “policy system,” this is per- 
haps evidence of the accuracy of his observation. 

Many policy-making groups are confronted with almost super- 
human tasks. Looking only at the policy-makers for a county or a 


* Certain persons engaged in social policy research, such as'Titmuss and his as- 
sociates, undoubtably would object to this formulation and contend that the com- 
mitment is to direct the other systems. See, for example, Richard M. Titmuss, 
Income Distribution and Social Change (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962). 
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city, one soon sees how great are the demands upon human in- 
telligence. To struggle with smog and its effects upon health and 
aesthetics and with the economics of its control and then to juggle 
theories of delinquency prevention with demands for more police 
officers make almost impossible claims upon human knowledge. 

Reading that the Taylor Grazing Act was enacted “‘in a situa- 
tion where a large share of the essential facts were unknown, mis- 
represented or in dispute”? is a grim reminder that many other 
policies are determined in precisely the same situation. One can 
only marvel at how much of our social policy today adds up to 
what, in retrospect, at least, we call “progress.” 

In longer perspective, this is even more remarkable because of 
the mountains of alleged fact and vast stores of folk wisdom which 
(as vividly demonstrated in Turner’s Roads to Ruin) have been 
arrayed against many of the policies which we now think of as 
“progressive.” Even today, not only are solid facts to guide policy 
formulations woefully inadequate, but also misinformation to mis- 
guide policy-makers often seems abundantly available. For exam- 
ple, who really knows whether public assistance undermines or 
strengthens individual initiative? Or whether or not Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, or automobile insurance may not be undermining 
the insured person’s sense of individual responsibility? To help 
supplant myth with fact and conjecture with knowledge is a con- 
tribution which researchers can make. 

Dr. Freeman has stressed the difficulties encountered by re- 
searchers, making up his “peer system,” in their attempts to com- 
municate with his “policy system.’ Similar concern is evident in 
the frequently heard exclamation, “Oh, no, not another study to 
gather dust!”’ 

Policy-makers confronted by inordinate demands upon indi- 
vidual intelligence are perhaps more eager for facts than is gen- 
erally recognized. Indications of sometimes almost pathetic eager- 
ness may be found in the often profuse (although sometimes only 
pro forma) thanks expressed by legislative committees for what 
appear to experts to be mere crumbs from the table of relevant 
knowledge. 


1 Wesley Calef, Private Grazing and Public Lands (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), p. 68. 
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Why, then, are there the apparent blocks to utilization of re- 
search findings in policy formulations? One obstacle, probably, is 
that researchers quite properly tend to begin with their own in- 
terests rather than with those of policy-makers. The problem re- 
minds one of our foreign aid program, which 1s accused of scratch- 
ing people where they don’t itch. Granting the possibility of 
“giving the itch” to policy-makers so that they will welcome 
researchers’ findings, another possible approach is to ascertain 
where they itch and then to alleviate their discomfort. 

A second problem is the particularistic nature of research find- 
ings and the usually general concerns of the policy-maker. Assum- 
ing even the dramatic incidence of the bedsores referred to by 
Freeman, what has the researcher to say about the relative de- 
sirability of increasing appropriations for nursing homes as con- 
trasted with, say, more beds for the juvenile hall so that youngsters 
will not have to continue sleeping on the floor? 

The researcher’s particularism leads to well-advised reluctance 
to generalize. He found what he found, when and where he found 
it. But, policy-makers are undoubtedly interested in many areas 
to which the data may not apply. 

A third problem is the proper reluctance of researchers to 
prognosticate. Yet policy, typically, looks to the future—in which 
researchers fear to tread. Several years ago I was requested to pull 
together findings with respect to the probable physical effects of 
“inadequate” public assistance grants. Brimming with expecta- 
tion, I turned to nutritionists upon whose analyses of food require- 
ments many public assistance standards were based, yet I could 
get not one to say for the record that if the allegedly necessary food 
elements were not available for x or y months, the deleterious ef- 
fects would be A, B, or C. It is noteworthy that the home econo- 
mist who was quoted in the Greenleigh Associates’ report on ADC 
in Illinois remained anonymous. 

This is probably inevitable. A scientist, in an effort to be help- 
ful to policy-makers, may, indeed, render himself useless as a 
scientist. But, for policy-makers this poses serious difficulty. Why 
should they risk their necks and commit funds to a presumption 
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which the scientist will not confirm? An amazing thing, though, is 
that they do. 

A fourth problem is the researcher’s reluctance to recommend 
effectual remedies for conditions which may be well documented. 
It is therefore not surprising if policy-makers feel that they have 
been “led up a garden walk” when a researcher, taking them step 
by step to recognition of a problem, then abandons them at the 
point of decision, as at a blank wall with no suggestion as to how 
the wall can be surmounted, avoided, or breached. And, do not 
forget that knowledge changes far faster than institutions based 
upon prior knowledge can be changed. As new knowledge is ac- 
quired, the scientist’s changing “yes” to “no” in a reprint is a 
quite different kettle of fish from wrecking an institution built 
upon “yes” and erecting a new complex on the “no.” 

Politics has been described as the art of the possible. The art of 
the policy-maker may be said to be that of making possible the 
probable. The art of the “operating system” is to make the prob- 
able real. The art of the scientist is to discover and declare what 
is true. 

I have no grandiose proposals, but I wish to suggest something 
which might (but who knows?) lead to a blending of the com- 
petence of scientists with the responsibilities of policy-makers. 

If small constellations of researchers especially interested in 
serving policy-makers were to identify particular policy-making 
bodies to which they thought they could make especially useful 
contributions, one such constellation might relate itself to one 
body and another to a different one. Then, each constellation 
could identify the particularly pressing issues confronting the 
policy-makers and undertake to provide research findings relevant 
to those issues. To me, it is always disconcerting when available 
data are overlooked in policy-making processes. Constellations of 
scientists could do much to remedy such defects so as not to leave 
to contending parties (including even Freeman’s operating system) 
such picking and choosing among available facts as suit their con- 
venience. 

When scientists have proved useful to policy-makers, the new 
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problem would probably not be lack of intercommunication but 
rather one of overdemand. 

Once liaison has been established it is probable (but who can 
tell until it is tried?) that scientists’ findings disclosing new prob- 
lems would receive a hearing that otherwise would not be ac- 
corded to them. 

At least, it is an idea as to how one problem posed by Dr. Free- 
man might be attacked. 


The Secrets of Organizations’ 


by ALVIN W. GOULDNER 


J Nea ORGANIZATIONS, LIKE ALL INDIVIDUALS, inhibit the 
flow of certain kinds of information about themselves, in short, 
they have secrets. Whether the organization is a military unit, a 
college, or a family, there are some things about its intentions and 
activities which its members would rather not have others know. 
In respect to their use and possession of secrets the social service 
agency and its personnel are in no way different from other estab- 
lishments and their supporting casts. 

The secrets which the individual wishes to keep from others, 
but is ready to acknowledge to himself, are—in one school of 
thought—called the “suppressed” contents or communications. 
The secrets which he wishes to keep from himself, as well as from 
others, are called the “repressed” contents or communications; 
they are parts of his so-called “unconscious” and consist of things 
that he wants, or feels that he is, that are at variance with his 
conscious beliefs and self-image. 

In a similar manner it may be conjectured that there are or- 
ganizational processes involving the inhibition of communication 
which are the group counterparts of the individual’s repression 
and suppression, and that there may be certain organizational 
characteristics analogous to the unconscious of individual per- 
sonalities. The secrets of organizations are the discontinuities of 
communication common to those who are members of an organi- 


1 Admirers of Erving Goffman will recognize that I have adopted some of his 
ideas about group secrets. See, in particular, his Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life (Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Press, 1957). In my discussion of the 
YMCA I have benefited from an unpublished paper by Mayer Zald on that organi- 
zation. I am also indebted to my colleague Wayne Vasey, Dean of the George War: 
ren Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, for discussing this paper 
with me. 
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zation or of an occupational community, and entail inhibitions 
of communication among themselves or between themselves and 
outsiders. 

There are various kinds of organizational secrets. ‘There are 
“open” secrets, those items of information which members of an 
agency will communicate freely to one another, when not in the 
hearing of novices or outsiders. ‘There are also “‘strategic” secrets, 
that is, items which members will communicate guardedly even to 
one another and which they will make strenuous efforts to prevent 
outsiders from learning. And, again, there are “dark” secrets which 
members commonly tend to conceal, not only from outsiders or 
competing groups, but also from one another. All secrets entail in- 
formation which insiders are commonly reluctant to communicate 
to one another or to outsiders because they are at variance with 
their own shared concepts of professional propriety, or their shared 
view of the proper mission of the agency to which they belong, or 
because they believe such communication to be inexpedient. 

Let us begin with those secrets having to do with the mission 
of the welfare organization in its community and in its relationship 
to its clientele. Nominally, welfare agencies are supposed to exist 
because of the help that they provide to others, because of the 
suffering which they seek out and commonly succeed in mitigating. 
Now I believe it is an open and consequential secret, among the 
members of the helping professions, that one of the groups which 
the welfare agencies help, and for whom they provide basic gratifi- 
cations, are the social workers themselves. 

The social work establishment and the social work profession 
provide an institutional context within which its members pursue 
personal careers. In saying this I am not leveling an accusation 
against welfare workers or agencies; I am not in the least insinuat- 
ing that they are selfish people committed only to their personal 
advancement. 

Quite the contrary. Compared with the members of most help- 
ing professions the welfare workers and their agencies are prob- 
ably most explicitly and emphatically committed to a credo which 
stresses service to others. Indeed, it is in some part precisely be- 
cause of their overriding dedication to such service that their 
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career motivations tend to be regarded as dubious and are there- 
fore perhaps less openly communicated and less vigorously ex- 
pressed within the welfare profession, on the one hand, and be- 
tween its representatives and the public, on the other. In other 
words, career motivations, common to all professionals in our so- 
ciety, tend to be kept somewhat more secret within the welfare 
group. 

It may be in some part for this reason that welfare workers are 
less comfortable about pursuing their own career interests in the 
uninhibited manner of other professionals, and less fully utilize 
collective pressure tactics, or hard individual bargaining in the 
market place, in order to advance themselves. It may be because of 
this that welfare workers often receive less remuneration than 
other professionals of comparable training and education. It may, 
in turn, be in some part because of this that there is a serious 
difficulty in recruiting young people for the rapidly growing per- 
sonnel requirements of welfare agencies, with resultant under- 
staffing and large work loads among those who are already in- 
volved in welfare careers. 

The point, then, is that where welfare workers themselves re- 
gard their career aspirations as only dubiously legitimate, and are 
given only hesitant communication, those aspirations are to that 
degree organizational secrets, and such secrets have organizational 
consequences. Simply because they are secret does not mean that 
they do not affect organizational processes. 

It should be added, however, that organizational secrets may be 
useful in various and sometimes even remote ways. For example, 
the restriction of career aspirations involved in their inhibited 
communication may contribute to the effective conduct of wel- 
fare work; it may produce gains as well as costs. For if we are cor- 
rect in supposing that the inhibition of career aspirations impedes 
the welfare profession’s effort to improve its own conditions and 
perquisites, then we must also ask what would happen in the event 
that this inhibition were to be removed. What would happen in 
the event that the salaries and living standards of welfare workers 
were to be substantially enhanced? Would this not mean that the 
gap between themselves and those whom they help would widen? 
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That their own style of life and that of their clients would grow 
more divergent? 

What would be the effect of such a growing divergence be- 
tween the helpers and the helped? Would it make it increasingly 
difficult for those who are given help to feel comfortable with, and 
to communicate freely to, those who are helping them? Would it 
make it increasingly difficult for welfare workers to empathize 
with the problems of those whom they are helping? In short, would 
it make clients feel more distrustful of those who are helping them, 
and would it make welfare workers more ignorant, uncomfortable, 
and guilty about those whom they are helping? 

According to the conventional view of welfare agencies, these 
groups exist in order to satisfy a community need or to solve a 
community problem. Nominally, welfare agencies are supposed 
to be instrumental devices, tools that the community creates to 
solve its problems. It is certainly no dark secret, however, but per- 
haps more akin to an open secret, that agencies and their pro- 
grams come to be regarded by their staff as valuable in their own 
right, and that they seek to survive regardless of the effectiveness 
with which they solve the community’s problems. 

It is not merely the ineffective agency that experiences tensions; 
indeed, the very success of an agency may, by eliminating the need 
it services, engender tensions and anxieties in their personnel. 
The well-known case of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis may be relevant here. 

It is not simply that community needs give birth to organiza- 
tions and programs; it is also true that organizations and their 
personnel, having a vested interest in survival, search out needs 
the servicing of which enables them to survive. In short it is, or 
should be, a rather open secret that welfare agencies, like other 
groups, resist their own dissolution: they do not simply exist in 
order to satisfy needs, they seek needs so that they may remain in 
existence. 

One consequence of this pressure to survive is often a reluctance 
of the organization and its responsible personnel to bind them- 
selves to any single, narrow, and clearly stated set of needs. If an 
agency has one, and only one, well-delineated community need to 
which it is committed it is, in effect, making its security dependent 
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upon the community’s readiness to support this one need. To that 
extent, it places its future in jeopardy. 

In a way, the security of an agency is in substantial measure de- 
pendent upon the difficulty, not the ready solubility, of the prob- 
lem within its jurisdiction. The security of an agency also depends 
on reducing competition and, therefore, depends on limiting the 
community resources mobilized to solve the problem, if this prob- 
lem is not preempted by it. Agency survival is fostered by the 
existence of a problem which it alone is chartered to solve. For 
example, it is evident, especially with the growth of Federal and 
other governmental services, that voluntary agencies resist the in- 
trusion of new agencies into their own domain and seek to preempt 
the problem with which they feel themselves identified. In short, 
agencies not only seek solutions to community problems, they also 
seek control over them; they develop something in the nature of a 
property interest in them. 

Not only do agencies exhibit a drive toward control over a 
problem, usually justifying this by claiming that they wish to 
prevent duplication of effort and the waste of resources, but also 
they endeavor to maintain their organizational security by di- 
versifying their activities and programs. There is a tendency for 
some agencies to become “‘supermarket’’ agencies, expanding ac- 
tivities and programs in many directions. 

The adaptability of the YMCA, one of the most successful of 
contemporary agencies, has largely rested upon the fact that its 
goal has been very loosely defined, involving nothing less than 
the development of the “character,” that is, the good character, 
of its membership. From an organization with an evangelical mis- 
sion, the Y became an organization aiming at the development 
of “the whole man” in all his dimensions. This, in turn, permitted 
the widest diversification of its programs, permitting it to initiate 
bridge and dancing classes, English lessons and athletic activities, 
not only for men but also for women, and, increasingly, not only 
for the young but for those of all ages. In great measure it is be- 
cause of this fanning out in its activities and programs that the 
YMCA has succeeded in surviving and growing in a changing en- 
vironment. 

The point, then, is that it is one of the most important secrets 
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of organizations that the needs that they serve are not simply those 
which, in some objective sense, are high on the priority list of the 
community. The programs pursued are commonly those for which 
there is not only a “need” but also an effective community de- 
mand; that is, needs for which the community is willing to provide 
resources to the agency, thus enabling it to survive. 

In many cases the agency can best be thought of as a kind of 
entrepreneur: it seeks to identify and provide a service that mem- 
bers of the community will purchase or otherwise support. Take, 
for example, an agency which was originally chartered to deal 
with the problems of certain kinds of impaired children. Over the 
years the agency learns that these impairments cannot really be 
helped by any of the existing medical specialties. Consequently, 
the agency’s job is to help people to live with the problem rather 
than to solve it. 

Quite spontaneously, the parents of these children have devel- 
oped associations in which they and other parents like themselves 
can come together and talk about their common problems. In due 
time the agency begins to take full cognizance of these groups and 
tries to incorporate the parents into agency activities; in short, it 
endeavors increasingly to provide a service, not only for the af- 
flicted children, but also for the afflicted parents. More specifically, 
the agency develops programs which call for the utilization of 
professional personnel, especially clinical psychologists or psy- 
chiatric social workers, to work with these parents. 

Asked why they propose this diversification of their program, 
the agency personnel respond by suggesting that the parents, in 
their association with one another, were beginning to treat one 
another as therapists; and, therapy, they think, is a job only, or 
preferably, for professionally trained therapists. Notice, however, 
that this decision is made without evidence that the voluntary as- 
sociations are doing the job ineffectively. In fact, there is nothing 
to prove that the professional therapists could do a better job for 
these parents than they themselves are doing for one another. 

In short, the agency has diversified its activities, not because 
there was evidence of a need, but because there was an indication 
of an opportunity. The process was shaped by entrepreneurial 
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rather than scientific considerations. The point here is that it is a 
professional secret that welfare programs are not always a response 
to a demonstrable community need but are sometimes a response 
to organizational needs and to organizational opportunities; that 
is, they are a response to the need of the organization to survive. 

When we begin to raise questions about evidence, about proof 
firm and hard, proof clear and consistent, proof public and 
examinable, concerning the decisions of welfare agencies we be- 
gin to enter into that dim and uncomfortable twilight zone of what 
are no longer open secrets but are rather in the area of the dark 
secret. 

One of the things that practitioners in the welfare agencies and 
helping professions are most uncomfortable when discussing, is 
precisely the question of whether or not there is any firm evidence 
to justify what they are doing in various instances. When, for 
example, adoption agencies require or recommend that adoptive 
parents be of the same religion as the mother of the adopted child, 
what proof is there that this practice is desirable or effective either 
for the child or for the parents? In this instance, it seems probable 
that the policy derives not from evidence of its effectiveness at all 
but from the pressure of various interest groups. 

It may well be most injurious to a child to be adopted by par- 
ents of a religious persuasion similar to that of his biological 
mother, if members of this denomination regard illegitimacy with 
moral revulsion. For such parents will commonly have difficulty in 
accepting the child’s background and will, in consequence, make it 
hard for the child to accept his own background. Yet, here, as in 
many other instances, agency practices are shaped by community 
pressures and legal requirements and do not rest on evidence of 
their effectiveness for the clients. 

But this is only one example. The general question is: Where is 
the evidence in this and in a thousand other cases that would 
justify, in some rational way, the preference for a particular pro- 
cedure, policy, or program? Certainly such evidence is hard to 
come by. Doubtless it would sometimes take the most strenuous, 
the most expensive, and the most ingenious efforts to procure it. 
But that is not the point. The point is that, for whatever reason, 
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the evidence for given agency practices, for the effectiveness of all 
sorts of therapeutic techniques, frequently does not exist; yet they 
are sometimes pursued with the same self-confident conviction as 
though they did exist. The policy is employed as if the agency 
really knew what it was doing rather than simply guessing; but the 
fact is that, time and again, therapeutic techniques and programs 
rest on guesswork and political expediency. This is one of the 
major and most serious of the secrets held by welfare agencies. 

It may be precisely because, at some level of awareness, agency 
personnel often know or sense this, that there is so much talk and 
emphasis about the professionalization of agency workers. It may 
be, however, that the less evidence there is to justify their prac- 
tices, the more agency workers are disposed to define themselves 
as ““professionals.”’ 

But what, after all, is a professional? If the claim that one is a 
professional is anything other than a claim to public respect and 
social status, then it must imply the existence of, first, a sense of 
responsibility to the larger community or to clients within it, and 
it must imply, secondly, that this responsibility is discharged with 
the use of demonstrably effective practices. Unless both these cri- 
teria are met, there is no reason that we should not regard witch 
doctors as professionals. 

One of the strategic secrets of the helping professions is that they 
often are forced to operate without the substantial skills commonly 
thought to be the possession of other professions. That these 
skills are presently lacking or sadly deficient is not, however, their 
fault. For these welfare skills, like those of the medical profession, 
essentially depend upon the contributions, the development, and 
the research of the basic scientific disciplines. 

It does, however, become a matter of some concern if the help- 
ing professions fail to recognize this matter of the evidence for 
the effectiveness of their techniques as an issue of paramount im- 
portance. It does become a matter of concern if members of the 
social work profession commit themselves to theories and remedial 
programs without doggedly asking: What evidence do I have for 
believing that these will work? It becomes a matter of grave con- 
cern in so far as there develops a habit of committing oneself to a 
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remedial device because it seems right, because it is intuitively 
appealing, because the theories seem to bear it out, without in- 
sistently demanding proof that it does, in fact, bring about the 
results intended. 

In the absence of a persistent and systematic concern with the 
evidence, how can welfare workers determine the effectiveness of 
their efforts and thereby maintain a belief in the value of their 
work? Two adaptive strategies are commonly employed. One, the 
agency tends to measure the effectiveness of its programs by count- 
ing the number of people who attend its various activities. Sec- 
ondly, newspaper coverage comes to be taken as a measure of the 
significance of a program and as a confirmation of its worth. 

Further, to the extent that there is little or no objective evidence 
concerning the results of welfare programs, the worker may tend 
to sustain a belief in his own effectiveness by limiting his social life 
to those who maintain the same assumptions and who follow the 
same code that he does. In other words, consensual validation 
rather than evidence comes to justify welfare programs; the wel- 
fare establishment becomes sealed in a self-maintaining, insulated 
subculture, the members of which provide the important service 
of telling one another, “You're doing all right, Jack.” 

The concept of “need” is central to the language in which wel- 
fare agencies define their organizational missions. Here we are 
dealing with a word that is better understood as part of the rhet- 
oric of organizational legitimation than as a part of the vocabulary 
of science. For, as we have seen, the conventional usage of “‘need”’ 
by welfare workers implies that what the agency does, is done in 
response to a stimulus coming from outside the agency, in the com- 
munity, and that its organizational response is intended to be bene- 
ficial to groups within the community. 

The implication of the concept of need, seen as a rhetorical 
rather than a scientific construct, is that the agency is not respond- 
ing either to the transitory or to the partisan wishes of some 
clientele, and that the thing to which it is responding is not some- 
thing dependent upon the mere perception of workers within the 
welfare agency. 

The concept of need implies that the activity of the agency is a 
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responsible and objective effort to cope with a real problem that 
does not depend upon the vested interests of either the client or 
the service worker. This definition of welfare work is a rather 
transparent wrapping through which a variety of other organiza- 
tional secrets may be discerned. 

The fact is that welfare agencies do not respond to raw, un- 
verbalized needs; the fact is that agencies do not respond randomly 
to any and all needs within the community. Agencies and their 
staffs select, out of the welter of possible needs, several to which 
they commit themselves, and they give these specific and concep- 
tualized formulations which provide directions for agency pro- 
grams: it makes a great deal of difference as to how the agency 
formulates and conceptualizes the selected needs to which it ad- 
dresses itself. 

The dominant ideology concerning these processes implies that 
the agency is a kind of a mirror held up to the community, that it 
merely reflects what happens to be there. The dominant ideology 
is that the staff and the executive of the agency simply amplify the 
real problems with which the community is stricken. Surely, how- 
ever, we know enough to suggest that in reality agencies and their 
staff actively organize and select the community problems to which 
they attend. 

It is nominally assumed, for example, that the board of directors 
of a welfare agency serves to communicate to the staff and to the 
executive what are the larger community problems and interests, 
and that the staff and the executive serve primarily to find the 
ways and means to pursue the goals indicated by the board of di- 
rectors. In many agencies, of course, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Rather, what often appears to happen is that the staff 
controls the directors just as much as it is controlled by them. 

In many agencies the board of directors serves to legitimate the 
staff's conception of what community needs are and the priorities 
which the staff assigns to them. One of the basic mechanisms by 
means of which the staff exerts its influences is the executive’s iden- 
tification, selection, and proposal of candidates for the board of 
directors who, he expects, will be congenial to agency programs. 
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In effect, the staff quite often “hires” the board of directors 
rather than the board of directors hiring the staff. More properly, 
perhaps, what is involved is an exchange between the staff of the 
agency and influential persons in the local community. By serving 
on agency boards these people open up resources to the agencies, 
and by their visible presence they symbolize the legitimacy, the 
responsibility, and the respectability of the agency program. In ex- 
change, by coopting him onto the board, the executive gives the 
civic-minded citizen an opportunity for public visibility and pro- 
vides him with communal recognition, publicly validating his 
status in the community. (This, too, is one of the secrets of the 
welfare agency.) 

Underlying the concept of the welfare agency as the trustee of 
community needs is the tacit assumption that the needs of all in- 
dividuals and of all groups are fundamentally compatible. Under- 
lying the “rhetoric of needs’ is the assumption that gratifications 
provided for one group need not conflict with the true require- 
ments of another. In short, the rhetoric of needs assumes that the 
basic needs of different groups in the community are fundamen- 
tally compatible. This, I fear, is a metaphysics which is incapable 
of empirical verification. 

The secret truth of the matter is that there are some things 
which some groups in the community need that may be in opposi- 
tion to the needs of some others. For example, it might be said that 
slum-dwellers with low incomes or with none need decent public 
housing. One would have to be a Pollyanna, however, to deny that 
these needs are sometimes in conflict with those of private real 
estate interests and taxpayers, at least as many of them define their 
needs. 

The concept of need, in the context of the welfare establishment, 
serves to keep the secret that there is sometimes a conflict of inter- 
est among different groups in the community. It serves to divert 
perception from the fact that the satisfaction of one group’s needs 
may lead to the frustration of another’s. It serves to maintain the 
welfare worker’s conception of himself as a nonpartisan profes- 
sional, disengaged from the political process, and enables him to 
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project this image of himself. It may be that this impulse to project 
a nonpartisan image is also one of the driving forces behind the 
agency worker’s insistent claim that he is a professional. 

There is an anomalous and recurrent pattern of behavior within 
welfare agencies, namely, that of close, continuous, and almost un- 
ending supervision. Regardless of their years of training or experi- 
ence, welfare workers never seem to escape from it. There never 
seems to come a time when the worker, particularly one who deals 
directly with clients, is regarded as capable enough to do a job by 
himself. This is in striking contrast to the common policy in most 
enterprises, both commercial and professional, where as a worker’s 
maturity and skill become known, it is primarily the results that he 
produces that are periodically examined, rather than the technique 
by which he produces them. 

Compare the agency worker, for example, with the university 
teacher, whose class is scarcely ever visited by his superiors and 
who, in fact, would probably be deeply resentful if this should 
occur. I say that this close supervision is anomalous because it is 
deeply at variance with the normal work expectations of profes- 
sionals. One would think that those who are insistent upon defin- 
ing themselves as “professionals” would take particular umbrage 
at close and continuous supervision of both the process and the 
results of their work. 

How can such close supervision be explained? Here is a fruitful 
subject for research and one concerning which I can only offer cer- 
tain conjectures. One possible line of thought would raise ques- 
tions about the sexual composition of welfare personal. The staff 
in closest contact with clients is likely to have a disproportionately 
high number of women. We might entertain the hypothesis that 
close supervision is more compatible with the female’s image of 
self than with the male’s and that, therefore, one can impose more 
supervision on women than on men. Even if it were true, how- 
ever, that close supervision generates less tension with women than 
with men, this still does not explain the origins of the drive, the 
initial impulse toward such close supervision. Where does this 
come from? 

The next hypothesis would suggest that close supervision, in 
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welfare agencies as well as in other organizations, develops when 
superiors deal with people whose conformity with their expecta- 
tions they feel to be precarious, either because they are unable or 
unwilling to conform to them. When people in authority have a 
firm confidence that their subordinates are fully competent and 
entirely willing to do what is expected, it seems most unlikely that 
strong patterns of close supervision will develop. What, then, 
might contribute to a feeling that the performance of welfare 
workers is especially precarious? 

Here we must return to the question of professional skills or 
competencies and the extent to which these are genuinely de- 
veloped and widely diffused among welfare workers. For it may 
be that nagging doubts concerning these skills contribute to the 
supervisor’s feeling of uncertainty regarding the worker’s perform- 
ance. 

Secondly, since competence often cannot be judged by evidence 
about results, for the evidence often does not exist, supervisory in- 
spection may come to be focused, not on the results, but on the 
ongoing process. Furthermore, to the extent that practices to which 
the workers are committed are recognized as only weakly justified 
by scientific evidence, then the need for constant mutual support 
is heightened. Thus the practice of continual and close supervision 
provides an institutionalized group in which anxieties and uncer- 
tainties, born of a lack of solid evidence, may be regularly al- 
leviated. 

Third, we should also be willing to entertain the outrageous 
hypothesis that the individual ideologies and personal philosophies 
of welfare workers are sometimes, and perhaps often, at variance 
with the formal rules and legal regulations within which they and 
their agency are constrained to operate in order to avoid commu- 
nity criticism and challenge. In other words, the personal convic- 
tions of the welfare worker are likely to be more sophisticated 
than, or at any rate different from, the formal requirements that 
govern his interaction with clients. 

Take a case in point: many deprived families with whom wel- 
fare workers deal are ignorant of modern methods of birth control. 
Further, some of the problems of these families might be abated 
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if the mother were familiar with modern contraceptives. Com- 
monly, however, there are in many communities subgroups who 
feel that birth control devices are artificial and immoral and who 
therefore oppose vigorously their recommendation to welfare 
clients. 

The welfare worker, however, is not only professionally aware 
of the existence and utility of contraceptives, but he most probably 
employs them in his own personal life; at any rate, he is not so 
likely to feel that their utilization is immoral or improper. Conse- 
quently, the worker’s personal beliefs are, in this respect, often at 
variance with the rules of the agency within which he works and 
by which he is bound. 

In some part, therefore, it may be guessed that the welfare work- 
ers are publicly but not privately, superficially but not deeply, 
committed to certain agency rules. In consequence, the supervisor 
may, quite realistically, feel that the worker’s conformity with 
agency expectations is precarious, and to this extent he may be 
disposed to an intensified pattern of close supervision. 

On the other hand, it may be surmised that conformity with ex- 
pectations may be precarious, not simply because the subordinate 
agency worker is unable or unwilling to comply with them, but 
also because the agency expectations themselves are in conflict or 
may be vague. To the degree that the agency operates in a com- 
munity of conflicting interests and needs, and is therefore subject 
to challenge and critical inspection by the community, it may com- 
monly happen that the agency expectations directed toward the 
social worker reflect these tensions and conflicts and thus incor- 
porate contradictory directives. 

For example, while, on the one hand, agencies working with de- 
prived families value family stability and the presence of a father, 
on the other hand, they must also tell recipients of ADC that they 
cannot continue to receive such assistance if there is a father in the 
family. The welfare worker is expected to encourage paternal resi- 
dence and family membership, but he is also expected to report 
and to punish families who are in receipt of ADC when the pres- 
ence of a father in the home is discovered. 

The worker is committed, too, to the belief that man can be 
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happy, gratified, fulfilled, perfected, and that he lives under no in- 
escapable limitations. The credo of social service is to help men up- 
ward toward gratification rather than to help them adjust to in- 
escapable limitations, which is perhaps the specialized province of 
the ministry. The worker believes that man’s lot can be made bet- 
ter, here and now, and that it can be made better not in peripheral 
and secondary ways but in central and significant ways. 

The welfare worker is the bearer of the glad tidings of gratifica- 
tion. He looks toward a world without problems or, at any rate, 
with fewer of them. The question arises, however: What price does 
he ask in return for the gratification he promises? For no one, not 
even the welfare worker, can persistently give something for 
nothing. 

In working with deviant and poor populations what the welfare 
worker does, in effect, is to attempt to strike a bargain. In return 
for his help, the welfare worker, deliberately or not, strives to get 
his client to renounce certain of his “evil” ways: “Give up pro- 
miscuous sex, give up freely expressed aggression and wild spon- 
taneity,” says the welfare worker, “and you, or your children, may 
be admitted to the world of three square meals a day, to a high 
school or perhaps even a college education, to the world of charge 
accounts, of secure jobs and respectability.” The unstated, the 
long-range, implicit promise is that someday the client may even 
be admitted to the inner sanctum: the split-level suburban house, 
two cars in every carport, a lawn to mow on Sunday, and the whole 
paraphernalia of the do-it-yourself existence. So the welfare worker 
sings a song of gentle gratification, of proper, moderate, and endur- 
ing enjoyments. 

How is it possible that the song goes unheard? ‘That crowds do 
not gather in the street to dance after this Pied Piper? Why is it 
that the gratifications which he promises do not more effectively 
lure men away from a life of irresponsibility, sensuality, and free- 
wheeling aggression? One answer is that the ways the welfare 
worker is asking the client to renounce do provide gratification to 
him, even if they are quick and cheap gratifications, even if they 
are no more than anodynes. Secondly, the welfare worker’s alterna- 
tive image of the green suburbia in the far distance is not neces- 
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sarily a paradise. There is the senseless status climbing of the sub- 
urbs; the work, often meaningless, that must be done if one is to 
stay there; the ebb of purpose and of community; and the dimming 
of individual identity. 

The welfare worker knows about these disorders only too well: 
sometimes from his own firsthand experience as a resident in such 
communities, and sometimes from his professional encounters with 
middle-class clients. Knowing of these, can he really believe in the 
long-range goal? Does he buy the product he sells? Or is he sell- 
ing something concerning which he himself has less than a true 
conviction? 

Then too, the welfare worker often cannot sell his model of 
gratification because what he is offering is not fulfillment but only 
the first faltering steps toward it: ‘Stick to your schooling and 
don’t drop out; don’t practice sex out of wedlock, and certainly 
don’t have children out of wedlock; give up drug addiction and 
alcohol and then you can get—what?” Then you can stay on ADC, 
then you can continue to live in the housing project which is the 
symbol of your failure, then you can collect your welfare payments 
and, perhaps, some day your children can move out into the better 
world. 

It may be that one basic reason that the welfare worker fails is 
because he cannot produce gratifications in the here and now that 
are commensurate with those that he wishes his clients to reject. 
He offers chewing gum in place of marijuana. He offers television 
sets in place of the neighborhood tavern. He offers a good credit 
rating to those who will stop thieving. He offers respectability to 
those who will give up evil companions. He is, in short, offering a 
promise of possible future gratifications to those who renounce the 
stimulus of present enjoyments which, if illicit, may still be power- 
ful. Is it not among the best kept secrets of social work that the 
welfare worker is offering a way of life, the validity of which he 
often doubts, in exchange for morally dubious but real enjoyments 
to which he himself may, in fact, be deeply attracted? 

This may be a secret to members of the welfare establishment. 
But, as Freud says somewhere, no man can keep a secret, and I do 
not think it is a secret to many of their clientele. Indeed, I think 
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clients reveal their forbidden knowledge when they sometimes 
characterize the welfare worker, in the language of the beat and 
the hipster, as a “square.” For the ‘“‘square”’ is essentially someone 
who conforms to the conventional canons of propriety and leads a 
respectable life but who, despite this, is not essentially a happy, 
gratified, or fulfilled person. 

Welfare workers are never simply offering their clients isolated 
bits of tangible help. They are not just offering ADC, housing, ad- 
vice, or relief checks. Implicitly or otherwise, they are also offering 
the vision of a larger future. Behind each tangible bit of help is an 
intangible promise, however vague and shadowy; the promise that 
it is a steppingstone into a new way of life, into some kind of better 
future, toward which the welfare worker is beckoning. 

The nature of this promise is implicitly communicated by the 
very person of the welfare worker himself: 

He is a miniaturized symbol of this future. 

He is a capsule embodiment of that larger promise. 

He extends his promise in every deed he does; he reveals it in 
every expression, and in every gesture—not merely in what he says. 

Is the picture of the future that he portrays a coherent and con- 
sistent one? Or does it contain incipient contradictions, discord- 
ance between the manifest and the latent pictures of the future it 
presents, a lurking discrepancy between words and acts? 

Can the social worker’s promise of a better life be believed if 
those who promise it have their own doubts about its value and 
authenticity? 

Can he succeed in convincing men that he seeks a future in 
which they can be autonomous beings if, in his present actions, he 
is constrained to check up on them continually and if, through 
countless inadvertences, he reveals that he himself is subject to con- 
tinual supervision? 

Can he convince others that he wants their future to be joyous 
without manifesting his own capacity for deep laughter and potent 
enjoyment? 


Realities of Staffing 
Social Welfare Programs 


by ERNEST F. WITTE 


‘Laz FACTUAL BASIS FOR ANY ANALYsIS of the manpower 
situation in social work is provided by two surveys made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, one in 1950 ! and one in 1960.” In 1960 
there were some 105,000 persons holding social work positions in 
the United States. This was an increase of 42 percent over 1950, a 
period during which the population increased but 18 percent. 

Approximately two thirds of the persons in social work were em- 
ployed in governmental social services, and there was no significant 
change in this proportion during the ten-year interval. There were, 
however, some major shifts between 1950 and 1960 in the propor- 
tion of the total employed in various fields of practice. The most 
dramatic of these shifts was the decline in the proportion of per- 
sonnel employed in public assistance (63 percent of all those em- 
ployed in governmental social work positions in 1950 as against 
53 percent in 1960) and the proportionate increase in personnel in 
public child welfare programs (from 17 percent in 1950 to 25, per- 
cent in 1960). The only comparable shift of personnel in the vol- 
untary field was in community organization (10 percent of all 
those employed in voluntary social work positions in 1950 as 
against 18 percent in 1960). This increase may have been due more 
to a change in reporting between the two periods than otherwise. 
These shifts in the proportion of personnel as between the two 


* American Association of Social Workers, Social Workers in 1950 (New York: the 
Association, 1952). 

* National Social Welfare Assembly, Salaries and Working Conditions in Social 
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periods are mentioned, however briefly, because they not only re- 
flect significant changes in social policies and programs which have 
taken place during this period, but also point to adjustments re- 
quired in related areas such as recruitment and education. 

We have no certain knowledge as to the number of actual social 
work positions there are or would be today if personnel with the 
required qualifications were available to fill them. We know that 
on the basis of population increases and the compounding of social 
problems with which social workers are expected to deal, the de- 
mand is continuing to expand. On the basis of some rough esti- 
mates prepared at an earlier period, the Council on Social Work 
Education estimates that in recent years there have been some 
10,000 to 12,000 continuously vacant positions for which funds 
have been budgeted but for which suitable qualified (not neces- 
sarily professionally qualified) social workers could not be found. 
Other estimates prepared at the same time indicate that the field 
must attract between 12,000 and 15,000 new recruits each year to 
replace workers leaving the field, and to staff expanding programs 
and new services resulting from new needs and an increasing popu- 
lation. Whatever the total of new recruits needed annually, the 
schools of social work are currently supplying something less than 
2,500 graduates. 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating our manpower needs is the rate of attrition for staff in this 
field. We have no comprehensive studies of this rate for social wel- 
fare, but judging by figures established for teachers in the schools 
of the nation, we can surmise that from 5 percent to 8 percent of 
those employed in social work positions leave the profession each 
year. Thus, the numbers needed annually just as replacements are 
substantial in themselves, ranging from 5,250 to 8,400. 

Another reality facing us is the promise held out by the Federal 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1961-62 that more preventive and 
rehabilitative services will be provided to the recipients of public 
assistance. Promise has also been made that within the next few 
years child welfare services will be made available by profession- 
ally prepared social workers to children in need of them wherever 
they live. Obviously, unless we make more provision to insure the 
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social work personnel capable of providing such services, these ex- 
pectations will not be realized any time in the foreseeable future. 

Projections as to the number of professionally trained personnel 
needed have been prepared for the public assistance and public 
child welfare programs, in which approximately one half of all 
persons in social work are employed. According to these estimates, 
some 44,500 additional fully trained social workers will be needed 
(21,000 for public assistance; 12,000 for public child welfare; and 
11,500 in juvenile delinquency) by 1970.3 The unreality of a goal 
such as this can best be demonstrated by indicating that at the cur- 
rent rate at which accredited schools are graduating social workers 
in the United States, it would take more than twenty years to pro- 
duce this number of practitioners. 

California is one state that has made some projections as to its 
over-all needs for personnel with a master’s degree in social work. 
It estimates that 2,700 such graduates are needed annually, whereas 
the three accredited schools in that state are currently producing 
150 annually.* In 1962 all 56 schools of social work in the United 
States graduated but 2,318 master’s degree students. 

These are not comforting figures, but until we grasp the scope 
of the problem, we are unlikely to cope with it in realistic terms. 

I wish it were within my capacity to estimate the increase in the 
number of social workers likely to be required in the next ten 
years. We do not, however, need such projections to know that we 
must do better than we are doing to meet even present demands. 
We know that the number of persons now holding social work po- 
sitions is no true measure of existing needs for such personnel. One 
has only to note the tremendous range in the reported number of 
social workers per 100,000 of the 1960 population by different re- 
gions, that is, 40 in the Southeast region as contrasted with 81 in 
the Pacific states, to know that the current number and their distri- 
bution are no true measures of need. Likewise, we are all aware 
of the thousands of vacancies, the many positions which have been 

*“Need for Trained Social Work Staff: a Ten-Year Goal,” Social Security Bulletin, 
XXIV, No. 8 (1961), 11-13. 
“Report of the Advisory Committee on Social Welfare Education of the Liaison 
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abolished or are no longer budgeted because personnel could not 
be obtained, the many positions planned but never established 
because there was no prospect of filling them, and the many new 
services and expansions of existing services being held in abeyance, 
awaiting more favorable conditions for obtaining necessary staff. 
Such projections as have been made for particular fields and areas 
of practice, as for example, in public assistance and public child 
welfare, and that made by California of its over-all need for social 
work personnel, are so far beyond our resources as to plunge one 
into despair of coping with these needs in any realistic way. 

If anyone would like to make his own estimate as to the number 
of social workers needed in his state, he can apply the ratio of social 
work positions reported for the Pacific states. Unless he thinks 
those states have a greater proportionate need for social workers 
than his own state, the figures derived thereby may be considered 
as minimum. 

These few data concerning our demand for manpower, though 
far from complete, are adequate for all present purposes. It is not 
lack of information which prevents us from taking positive action 
on many fronts to combat the shortages. 

Increasingly, the personnel recruited for staffing welfare pro- 
grams are college graduates. Thus, in 1960, 72 percent of the 
105,000 persons employed in the social work profession had at 
least a bachelor’s degree. It should be noted that of those employed 
in welfare positions who did not have a bachelor’s degree, the 
greatest number were in public welfare. 

There has been little change between 1950 and 1960 in the pro- 
portion of those employed in social work who have a basic profes- 
sional education. Thus, in 1950 some 16 percent and in 1960 some 
21 percent of those in the field had completed two years of pro- 
fessional education, 18 percent in 1960 having the master’s degree.® 
Although the percentage of change during this ten-year period 
moved upward by only 5 percent, the actual number of social work- 
ers who had completed two years of professional study rose from 
11,878 in 1950 to 22,124 in 1960. The number of master’s degrees 
awarded by accredited schools of social work has risen from 1,946 


5 The comparable figure for 1950 is not available. 
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in 1952 to 2,318 in 1962, a 19 percent increase. If we assume an at- 
trition rate of 5 percent for all social workers, there was a net addi- 
tion to the supply of something more than 1,300, or 1.3 percent of 
the 105,000 practitioners reported in 1960. If we assume for con- 
venience that the 42 percent increase in personnel rose over the 
ten-year period at a uniform annual rate of 4.2 percent, it is clearly 
obvious that the number of social workers being graduated an- 
nually holds no promise for professionalizing the total field. 

What, then, is the prospect for increasing the number of social 
work graduates? ®§ In November, 1950, full-time enrollment in the 
accredited graduate schools of social work was 4,336. From that 
year there was a steady decline until 1954, when but 3,512 full- 
time students were in attendance. Since that date enrollment rose 
to a total of 6,039 for the 1962-63 academic year, an increase of 42 
percent in twelve years, but 70 percent over the all-time low in 
1954. Thus, current enrollment has very nearly filled the 56 ac- 
credited schools to their present capacity. If there is to be any sub- 
stantial increase in the number of graduates, schools must be pro- 
vided with the substantial funds needed to expand and/or addi- 
tional schools must be established. (Four new schools are now in 
various stages of development.) 

Fortunately, the situation at the undergraduate level is some- 
what more reassuring. The sharp continuing climb in undergrad- 
uate college enrollment, with a corresponding increase in the 
numbers being graduated, makes it appear that the opportunity is 
here, or soon will be, to make the bachelor’s degree the minimum 
qualification in social work. Such a standard would have very real 
advantages. 

Among the difficulties in dealing with the manpower problem 
in our field is its chronic nature. One might almost say that we are 
like the handicapped person who is not disabled. Unfortunately, 
professional deterioration can become disabling. Growing out of 
this, perhaps, is our seeming unwillingness to come to terms with 
the possible steps that may ultimately lead to improvement of pres- 
ent circumstances. A few items merit special attention because 


®* Statistics on graduate school enrollment are taken from Statistics on Social Work 
Education, published annually by the Council on Social Work Education. 
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failure to understand them places unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of desirable action: 

1. The ideal we have created for ourselves of staffing all social 
work positions with social workers holding the master’s degree is 
totally unrealistic within the foreseeable future, even if the basic 
objective is valid, which I question. The projected needs for pro- 
fessionally trained social workers in public assistance and child 
welfare should help us be more reasonable in setting our ob- 
jectives. 

2. The belief that any program which is designed to provide 
education below the professional level on a regular and continuing 
basis can help professionally untrained staffs deal more realistically 
with their daily tasks is somehow undermining professional stand- 
ards. The persistence of this attitude, despite the fact that only a 
fifth of our social work personnel has professional training, is 
baffling. 

3. There is need for a clearer recognition that the current de- 
ployment of trained social work manpower among the various 
fields of practice is largely determined by the availability of funds 
for training and salaries. This availability of funds is in consider- 
able part a decision made by others, but one that the profession 
must increasingly try to influence. The remarkable development 
in psychiatric social work in the last decade, for example, is an 
eloquent testimony to this fact and one not to be overlooked by 
other areas in their efforts to achieve professionalization. 

4. Attention must again be given to upgrading social work sal- 
aries. Some ten years ago when the field of social work first began 
to realize that a manpower crisis was developing, it was obvious 
that one of the major obstacles to recruitment was the relatively 
low salaries being paid social workers at all levels. In addition, 
there was little differential in the compensation paid to those who 
had or did not have professional education. It is gratifying to re- 
port that between 1950 and 1960 salaries rose by 76 percent, a 43 
percent gain in real wages when adjusted for the rise in the cost 
of living. It appears that since 1960 salaries in our profession have 
continued to increase more than the cost of living. Furthermore, 
the average salary for those with a master’s degree in social work 
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in 1960 was approximately $2,000 higher than the $5,220 average 
salary of the total group. The salaries of those with the doctoral 
degree averaged $2,500 above the average for the total. Thus, sal- 
aries do not at present constitute as critical a problem as formerly. 
They are still, however, competitively inadequate, particularly in 
holding experienced workers and in attracting the most promising 
young people. The salary goal for beginning social workers, estab- 
lished by the National Association of Social Workers at $6,000, is 
well on the way to being attained, but less progress has been re- 
alized in its goal of a $12,000 salary for social workers after ten 
years of experience. 

It is unfortunate that despite our acute manpower shortage we 
have not fully and imaginatively utilized our resources for dealing 
with the problem. Few states have taken any extensive advantage 
of the Federal matching provisions to finance professional educa- 
tion for their staffs or establishment of well-planned, adequate, and 
continuing in-service training programs. Only a few states and 
metropolitan communities have demonstrated the rewarding re- 
cruitment potentials of carefully planned summer work experience 
for college students. ‘The opportunity for such programs exists in 
all state welfare departments and metropolitan areas, and if more 
fully exploited might so overwhelm our educational facilities as 
to create the demand needed for their expansion and for the estab- 
lishment of additional schools. 

It may be pertinent to note that twenty states? have no ac- 
credited school of social work. Two of these states, Maryland and 
Oregon, have schools under way, and Arizona is in process of or- 
ganizing one. Three more graduate schools have now been au- 
thorized in California. Wisconsin has established an additional 
school at its university in Milwaukee. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that states without 


7 As follows: 
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schools are disadvantaged in such areas as leadership potential, in 
availability of professional education for those who cannot or will 
not go outside the state, in the attention and research devoted to 
in-state problems, and in the staffing of in-state social work pro- 
grams. For these reasons and because there is at present little un- 
used capacity in any of the schools, these states would do well to 
examine realistically their potential for the establishment and ade- 
quate support of a school of social work. 

Too few states have developed any over-all plan of action look- 
ing to an orderly approach to staffing their welfare services. Such 
planning would be helpful in deciding on priorities, in assessing 
the adequacy of available facilities, in setting ultimate goals, 
in budgeting, and in developing necessary public understanding. 
There is much to be done also, as is so clearly set forth in an article 
by Lois Chevalier,® in making social work in public welfare de- 
partments more professionally rewarding if competent personnel 
is to be attracted and held. 

An important factor that must not be overlooked in an assess- 
ment of our manpower requirements is the rapid change taking 
place in our society. Despite the constant attention which schools 
of social work give to the ever-changing demands of practice, it is 
difficult to keep education abreast of all these changes. The cur- 
riculum policy adopted by the Council on Social Work Education 
in 1962 is one example of this effort to provide for an orderly up- 
dating of the professional curriculum. The curriculum in our so- 
cial work schools today is much changed and improved over what 
it was yesterday and it will be still better tomorrow. We are fairly 
prone these days to make education responsible for all the faults 
of our profession (as well of our society), but before we adversely 
criticize the schools of social work for whatever shortcomings we 
may observe in practice, let us make certain that we know what 
they are teaching today rather than assuming that it is the same 
content we were taught yesterday. 

It is increasingly evident that the schools need a dual educa- 
tional focus if they are to meet the requirements of current social 


8 Lois R. Chevalier, “The Welfare Mess,” Saturday Evening Post, May 11, 1963, pp. 
15-19. 
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work practice. There is a continuing need to equip students with 
the knowledge aiid skill needed to help individuals in trouble, but 
we are coming to recognize that we must also equip these same stu- 
dents with the capacity to mount an attack on the causes that give 
rise to many of the problems. The importance of this demand is 
well illustrated by the staffing difficulties encountered by programs 
initiated in various metropolitan centers by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. These pro- 
grams require social workers who can deal with individual prob- 
lems but who can see that the main effort must be directed to the 
elimination of the basic causation and are equipped with the un- 
derstanding, knowledge, and values required to work effectively on 
such problems. 

A number of recent developments should contribute to a sig- 
nificant improvement in staffing welfare services. I call your atten- 
tion specifically to the following: 

1. With the organization of the Welfare Administration within 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has come 
the appointment of a Commissioner of demonstrated competence 
with a conviction as to the value of professionally qualified staff in 
achieving the social objectives of public welfare programs. 

2. The Task Force on Social Work Education and Manpower 
established within the Department represents a majority of the 
public social services in which social workers are employed. It is 
expected to ascertain the current and long-range manpower needs 
in all the public welfare programs; to state the education required 
for the tasks such personnel are to perform; to suggest a plan of 
deployment; to determine the costs of the goals established; to rec- 
ommend how these may be met; and to recommend the priorities 
for implementation. This is no short-term undertaking, but the 
fact that it is under way promises a positive major impact on the 
field. ‘The Task Force will, of course, need to enlist the help of the 
whole profession if it is to make its maximum contribution. It 
would seem particularly desirable to enlist other departments of 
the Federal Government in whose programs social workers are 
utilized. 

There is an obvious need to involve to the fullest, corresponding 
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state and local officials in the work of the Task Force, for no gen- 
eral plan dealing with social work manpower is likely to be realistic 
or productive without their active involvement. Perhaps the Fed- 
eral ‘Task Force can inspire related developments in those states 
where an over-all look at the problem has not been undertaken. 
Those of us who have worked year after year without success for 
a Federal appropriation for the Bureau of Family Services to per- 
mit direct training grants know that Congress listens more atten- 
tively when such requests are strongly supported by the responsible 
officials back home. This we seem not to have achieved to date. 

3. The survey of professional personnel in voluntary and govern- 
mental mental health institutions initiated by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health will make a significant contribution since 
the data obtained will assist us to estimate and predict future man- 
power trends and needs in mental health so that adequate planning 
can take place. The survey will provide a basis for future studies 
and research. The information will also supplement data in the 
registers maintained by the various professional organizations. 
We hope that this undertaking will be broadened to include 
manpower in all the helping service fields. 

4. The establishment of the National Commission for Social 
Work Careers under the joint sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers (NASW) and the Council on Social 
Work Education provides a single representative organization 
through which the profession can mobilize its efforts to interest 
more and better qualified recruits in social work careers. 

Parenthetically, I have heard the question asked as to why the 
effort to recruit should be continued since schools of social work 
have about reached their capacity. It will be folly indeed if we 
relax our efforts to interest more people in this field. First of all, 
recruitment is not exclusively directed toward graduate school 
enrollment. Furthermore, it is only as we secure more applicants 
that we will have a choice in selecting those of greatest potential. 
It is also likely that the expansion of schools will develop more 
readily as the number of those seeking admission increases. Our 
whole experience should make us determined to expand our ef- 
forts rather than reduce them. 
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5. The Public Welfare Amendments enacted by the Congress 
in 1962 provide that the Federal Government will contribute 
three dollars for every dollar spent by the states for staff train- 
ing. As is well known, the most significant manpower crisis is in 
staffing the public social services. This is true because the public 
social services employ two thirds of the personnel in this field, 
their potential for growth is greatest, they are concerned with 
the most basic needs for the largest number of people, and their 
failures are more damaging to the well-being of more people 
and to more future generations. It is obvious, therefore, that any 
opportunity to professionalize any substantial portion of so impor- 
tant a program as public assistance can hardly be overemphasized. 
The legislation offers the best opportunity yet made available to 
upgrade the competence of the personnel in this program. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the states will utilize this new provision 
more extensively than they have the earlier formula which pro- 
vided matching on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

6. A serious effort is being made under the leadership of the 
Council to make undergraduate education better serve the needs 
of the profession. This is naturally a large and long-time under- 
taking. It must be done within the context of a commitment to 
a liberal arts education, and requires the cooperation of large 
numbers of faculty members in colleges throughout the nation. 
As one of several steps in this effort the Columbia University 
School of Social Work has agreed to cosponsor an institute in 
the summer of 1963 for faculty members who are teaching under- 
graduate courses with social welfare content. Plans are already 
well along to present two more such institutes in the summer 
of 1964. Since social welfare does now and will continue in the 
long future to recruit the majority of its staff from among col- 
lege graduates who are without benefit of professional education, 
this is reason enough to upgrade the utility of these undergrad- 
uate courses. In addition, we must recognize that as the demand 
continues to increase faster than the supply of professionally 
trained social workers, voluntary agencies are also going to be 
faced with a more acute shortage of personnel. 

7. The attention being given by many organizations to a dif- 
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ferential use of staff in an effort to insure maximum utilization 
of personnel according to training and capacity offers hope that 
staffing patterns may evolve which will reduce to realizable pro- 
portions the number of professional social workers required and 
permit a satisfying career for personnel who have no professional 
degree in social work. 

8. ‘The organization of a national program called Catalyst en- 
deavors to interest undergraduate women in one of four possible 
career areas, of which social work is one, nourish that interest 
during the years when their children require them to be in the 
home, and bring them into the field when their family respon- 
sibilities permit employment either on a part- or a full-time basis 
or as volunteers. Such women represent the greatest reservoir of 
unused college-trained manpower in our society. This is an idea 
we have long toyed with but have never attempted by any system- 
atic method on a national basis. 

g. Finally, among several proposals advanced to help relieve 
the acute manpower shortage is a plan for training social welfare 
aides, developed by the Council on Social Work Education, 
which it is hoped will get under way in the summer of 1964. In 
brief, the plan provides that seniors who have demonstrated a 
suitable capacity for, and who have shown an interest in, the 
welfare field through their enrollment in an undergraduate pro- 
gram offering a welfare sequence, along the lines suggested in 
Social Welfare Content in Social Work Education,® or otherwise 
have shown suitable potential, would be selected for employment 
as workers-in-training by voluntary and public welfare agencies. 
They would begin a ten-weeks noncredit summer course, im- 
mediately upon receiving their undergraduate degrees, organized 
and given by a graduate school of social work. After a brief va- 
cation, students who had successfully completed this course 
would begin three months of in-service training in a participa- 
ting agency under supervision of a competent staff. During this 
period workers-in-training would participate in a weekly seminar 
for which the school and the agency would be jointly responsible. 
By January, those trainees who had successfully completed the 


® New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1962. 
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six-months combined program would be awarded a certificate by 
the school and be ready for employment in a public or voluntary 
agency which had organized its work assignments to utilize ap- 
propriately both professionally and vocationally trained social 
workers. 

The assumptions on which this proposal is based may be stated 
thus: | 

1. The field has an undeniable responsibility for both the 
quantity and the quality of social work personnel. 

2. The shortage of social work personnel is of such proportions 
that, desirable as it might be, the graduate schools are not going 
to produce enough graduates in the foreseeable future to meet 
the needs of the field. Some alternative plans must therefore be 
developed, at least on a temporary basis, which will upgrade the 
competence of available personnel for the staffing of certain so- 
cial welfare positions but not threaten existing educational stand- 
ards, objectives, and values. 

3. Leadership for meeting the personnel needs of the field is 
a responsibility of social work education. 

4. No distinction as to educational requirements should be 
suggested for employment in public as contrasted with voluntary 
agencies. The only legitimate educational distinction is that based 
upon the services to be performed. 

The merits of the proposed plan appear to be these: 

1. It would be under educational auspices. This makes the 
knowledge and knowhow of social work educators available in 
the areas of their greatest competence. It also helps to safeguard 
the educational base of professional education by transmitting 
social work values and objectives and maintains a common edu- 
cational base irrespective of whether employment is to be in a 
voluntary or public agency. At the same time, it brings the agen- 
cies into a closer responsible relationship with education in meet- 
ing the personnel needs of the field. 

2. It gives promise of bringing a substantial number of new 
recruits into social work, and of giving them a more secure base 
from which to carry on their work. Undoubtedly, many of these 
recruits will ultimately wish to undertake full professional train- 


ing. 
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3. It provides a meaningful test basis for potentially productive 
cooperation between undergraduate departments that offer an un- 
dergraduate welfare sequence and graduate schools that are will- 
ing to participate in the proposed plan on an experimental basis. 

4. It promises a beginning in supplying personnel with at least 
good minimum vocational preparation for the most critical area 
of need, that is, direct social service to individuals and groups. 

5. The training would be basic in nature. It would thus avoid 
the “dead-end” type of narrow, specialized preparation and give 
the trainee some freedom of choice as to the type of social service 
he wished to enter. 

6. It is timed to take advantage of educational manpower dur- 
ing the summer when it is most likely to be available. Although 
our educational pattern may change, the plan could still be 
adapted to take advantage of whatever periods would be most 
convenient for faculty members. 

7. It is geared to take advantage of the new educational op- 
portunities and financing provided by the recently enacted Fed- 
eral legislation. The 1962 Public Welfare Amendments offer 
both the opportunity and the responsibility to equip our public 
welfare departments with better qualified personnel in order to 
provide some of the rehabilitative and preventive services which 
this new legislation promises. Although the Congress failed to 
make the direct educational grants to schools of social work which 
the Administration recommended, it did nonetheless establish 
a generous new matching formula which makes possible a major 
effort to recruit and train welfare staff if the states have the nec- 
essary intent and determination. 

8. It will require agencies to differentiate assignments for 
those workers who do not require professional preparation and 
make use of training beyond that of the general college gradu- 
ates now employed. 

There are those who are critical of this proposal for a variety 
of reasons. One criticism suggests that the proposal is premature 
because there has been no comprehensive study of practice, and 
therefore knowledge is lacking as to what tasks might appropri- 
ately be assigned to staff with vocational training such as this 
plan contemplates. I do not disagree with the desirability of, or 
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need for, a comprehensive study of practice and I am gratified 
that the NASW is working on this possibility. Nevertheless, the 
lack of such a study does not, in my opinion, preclude our moy- 
ing ahead on the basis of the accumulated experience of agencies 
which indicates that there can be a differential assignment of 
staff. Furthermore, it seems to me that we may learn more by 
systematic experimentation with the use of personnel with dif- 
ferent educational preparation than we are likely to learn in 
any other way. 

There are a few areas to which we should give early attention in 
the expectation that they will contribute substantially in help- 
ing us meet our manpower requirements. These include: 

1. The need to expand summer work experience opportuni- 
ties for college students 

I repeat that we have only begun to exploit this resource as a 
means of acquainting college students with, and recruiting them 
to, this field. 

2. The need to recruit more vigorously among minority groups 

What other field has more to offer them and what other field 
can make better use of them? 

3. The need to establish some national minimum educational 
standard or goal for employment in social work 

If this minimum should be the bachelor’s degree, it would 
greatly facilitate in-service training and leaves for training pro- 
grams, give added dignity to employment in social work, and im- 
prove the quality of service. 

4. The need to develop greater flexibility in merit and civil 
service administrations 

There should be more concern with helping develop those de- 
vices which will attract and hold competent employees and elim- 
inate the incompetent. 

5. The need to encourage a greater use of the various educa- 
tional devices on a continuing and carefully planned basis for 
upgrading the competence of employed staffs, including educa- 
tional leaves, work-study programs, in-service training, exten- 
sion courses, and refresher seminars 

We can hardly be too imaginative in devising ways to help 
staffs improve their competence to deal with complex economic 
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and social problems. We have not utilized these educational pos- 
sibilities to the extent that the situation demands. 

6. The need to develop more general financial support for 
schools of social work to enable them to strengthen their pro- 
grams and to expand their capacities 

This would also encourage the development of new schools. 
There is urgent need for more space, more faculty and other 
personnel, more generous student stipends, and more field place- 
ments. Given the essential funds required, it might be possible 
to double the enrollment in schools of social work within five 
years and triple it in ten years. These are modest goals in view 
of our serious manpower shortage. 

7. The need to bring into some mutually acceptable and pro- 
ductive professional relationship those employees in social work 
who have had professional preparation for their work and those 
who have not 

There should be greater unity of purpose and understanding 
agreement on values, which can come about only as all personnel 
in social work have regular opportunities to share their ideas and 
work together on program objectives. 

8. The need to utilize more effectively the instruments of gov- 
ernment in securing the means by which to make social services 
more effectively serve people 

The realities of staffing our welfare programs are perhaps even 
more formidable than this discussion has made clear. Neverthe- 
less, and despite all the obstacles, some progress has been made 
during these past ten years, not the least of which is the experi- 
ence accumulated. As yet we have no over-all comprehensive 
plan for meeting our manpower needs, and I have no way of 
knowing the degree of agreement there may be on any of the 
many proposals so far advanced which might constitute the basis 
for a comprehensive plan. 

The essential elements that go to make up a manpower pro- 
gram include: recruitment, training, utilization, retention, and 
regulation, with compensation a major consideration throughout. 
The instruments for dealing with all these elements exist in 
varying degrees throughout the field, but nowhere have we 
created an organization with responsibility in all these areas and 
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out of which we might expect a national manpower plan for 
social work to develop. To date we have had much activity in 
many of these areas, and little in others. Activities have not al- 
ways been consistent or continuous, nor has effort always been 
made to build effectively on preceding efforts. Until this vacuum 
has been filled, no comprehensive manpower program which will 
embrace the whole profession can be launched. Perhaps we have 
been building unknowingly toward such a development. Perhaps 
this is the only way a national manpower program and strategy 
can be developed. 

Is it timely to suggest that the Task Force on Social Work Edu- 
cation and Manpower, joined by other appropriate units of the 
Federal Government (such as the Veterans Administration, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and others), and the National Commission for 
Social Work Careers might combine forces to establish such an 
organization? ‘There are, of course, many vexing questions that 
immediately come to mind in relation to such a proposal: ‘To 
what would it be attached? How would it be financed? How could 
we insure that fair consideration would be given to all areas of 
welfare? 

It we cannot reach agreement in the profession on how to meet 
essential manpower requirements within a reasonable time, solu- 
tions may be undertaken by others. A substantial number of pro- 
posals have already been made by responsible bodies, some of 
them official, to meet the personnel needs of given segments of the 
field. Some of these, if adopted, would certainly threaten existing 
standards of professional qualifications. (Perhaps “‘standards” is 
the wrong word. “Objectives” may be more accurate since we are 
far from having achieved any universal standards.) Generally, they 
would have the effect of segmenting the field and widening the 
cleavage between personnel in certain of the public welfare serv- 
ices and those in other areas. Our manpower problem is too large, 
too complex, and too interrelated for any one part of the field to 
tackle successfully. Perhaps this is the best guarantee that our ef- 
forts to solve it will be jointly planned and implemented. 


Wanted Now: Social Work Associates 


by BERTRAM M. BECK 


‘Lnere IS NOTHING NEW in the idea of an auxiliary posi- 
tion in social work whose standing in relation to the professional 
worker would be similar to that of the practical nurse in relation 
to the registered nurse or of the dental hygienist to the dentist. 
Considerable progress has been made toward establishment of such 
a position, as is manifest in the use of social work technicians at 
Army and Air Force installations all over the world,! and nation- 
wide experience in using a similar class of personnel in Veterans 
Administration facilities,? as well as in American Red Cross home 
service and hospital installations.? Numerous voluntary agencies 
have a “case aid’ position,* as do public welfare agencies.® In re- 
spect to the latter agencies, however, the situation is clouded by 
the fact that the aid often assists a social worker who himself has 
limited professional education. 

Although the tasks assigned to social work associates, as I shall 
call auxiliary personnel, working with professional social workers 
vary with the agency, a reading of the various job descriptions 
makes it clear that there is widespread agreement on the core job 
to be assigned to the social work associate. This job is described in 
the report of the Advisory Committee to the California Board of 
Regents which advises social work services to employ a “Y” or pro- 

1Willard C. Richan, “Utilization of Personnel in Social Work: Those with Full 
Professional Education and Those without,” Final Report of the Subcommittee on 
Utilization of Personnel, NASW Commission on Practice (New York: National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 1962; mimeographed). 

2 Personnel Information, VI, No. 2 (1963), 1. 

2 Willie V. Bratton, “Report of Study of Utilization of Auxiliary Personnel As- 
signed to Social Service Staff in Public and Voluntary Social Agencies” (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; mimeographed), p. 10. 
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fessional worker whose job would be to deal with situations that 
demand 


unique designs based upon his professional judgment. He . . . makes 
decisions in situations where application of criteria yields ambiguous 
results and where risk is involved. He plans action patterns uniquely 
designed to meet individual needs, and carries out the plans involving 
continuing risk and re-design of the pattern.® 


In addition, the report suggests an “X’’ worker, who is seen as 
“holding the baccalaureate degree with some special social welfare 
education, either as part of or in addition to the degree program.”’ * 
The “X” worker’s job is described as 


performing standardized services involving the gathering of facts, 
the application of explicit criteria to the facts, planning action pat- 
terns where the application yields unambiguous results and no special 
risk is apparent, and carrying out the planned action. The “X” worker 
may also perform standardized sub-tasks as part of direct service de- 
signed and controlled by the “Y’” worker.’ 


The California report is significant in that it does not envision 
the “X” worker as necessarily the handmaiden of the “Y” worker. 
The “X” worker can function independently of the “Y” worker, 
confining himself to appropriate tasks. The California Report con- 
clusions are not dissimilar to those reached by the British Working 
Party on training for social workers.° Their report proposes a social 
work associate who would work with 


people with straightforward or obvious needs, who require material 
help of various kinds, some simple service, or a periodic visit to see 
whether any change has taken place or to provide evidence of the 
continuing support and interest of the authority.1° 


In addition to the sense of essential agreement we have secured 
from thought and experience there are at least a few reported 


*“Social Workers for California,” Report of the Advisory Committee on Social 
Welfare Education (Berkeley: University of California, 1960; mimeographed), p. 37. 
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® Report of the Working Party on Social Workers in the Local Authority Health 
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pieces of research to guide the profession’s efforts to establish the 
associate position. Weed and Denham " essentially examined the 
possibility of differential assignment of children and families re- 
ceiving child welfare services to determine whether some could be 
assigned to social work associates. They found, as might be antici- 
pated, that for provisions of maximum service professional educa- 
tion was needed and that to assign families and children to social 
work associates was a ‘“‘second best.” 

Research concerning the use of associates as aides to professional 
social workers is more encouraging. Margaret Heyman’s work is par- 
ticularly striking.1? Miss Heyman launched an experimental project 
in a hospital setting whereby, at intake, a statement of what needed 
to be done in respect to a patient included assignment of the 
worker who was to do it. Certain assumptions were made concern- 
ing the tasks appropriate to the professional social worker and 
those appropriate to the social work associate. ‘These assumptions 
were completely in harmony with previous thinking and with ex- 
perience concerning the role of professional and associate. The 
tasks were assigned differentially at intake. It was held that in- 
creased effectiveness and efficiency would result. Mechanisms of 
reassessment and reassignment were built into the effort.1* 

Application of the best available measures of effectiveness and 
efficiency did indeed show substantial gains. Fergus Monahan’s re- 
view of military experience also supports the value of having the 
associate operate in respect to the professional where there is clear 
understanding of the different roles and skilled utilization of the 
associate’s contribution by the professional.* 

Several important studies are either in process or are seeking sup- 
port. Chief among the former is the U.S. Bureau of Family Serv- 
ice’s Educational Standards project which hopes to define the 
proper role in the public assistance program for workers who do 

1 Weed and Dunham, “Use of Case Aides in Child Welfare Programs” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1959; mimeographed). 

“ Margaret M. Heyman, Effective Utilization of Social Workers in a Hospital 
Setting (Chicago: American Hospital Association, 1962). 


18 This is always a key problem since however properly classified at intake, situations 


change. 
4 Captain Fergus T. Monahan, “The Case Aid in a Military Setting” (mimeo- 
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not have the master’s degree in social work. Of equal import is a 
project in Chicago, under the direction of Dr. Edward Schwartz, 
that is concerned with the role of the supervisor in relation to the 
job function of social worker and associate in public welfare. 

Of much lesser scope is a project planned by the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers (NASW) Medical Social Work Section.” 
This will ask fully qualified social workers in medical and health 
settings to take a time sample of their own work and then to classify 
their tasks as to whether or not they require professional education 
to provide justification for their judgment. The merit of this ap- 
proach is that it forces the practitioner to scrutinize his own prac- 
tice and builds support for the implementation of results. Pre- 
liminary testing revealed that from 20 to 30 percent of the workers 
time was being spent on tasks which could be performed by social 
work associates—suggesting thereby the magnitude of the profes- 
sional manpower time which could be saved by judicious use of 
social work associates. 

In a somewhat different category is the theoretical formulation 
devised by Willard C. Richan under NASW auspices.® This for- 
mulation provides a way of thinking about differential use of per- 
sonnel rather than making conclusions as to specific job assign- 
ments. Also, unlike all other efforts, it addresses itself to the total 
profession rather than to a fragment of it. Mr. Richan views the 
question of who should do what as a matter of insuring such con- 
trols on the worker’s behavior as would provide maximum service 
to the total client group. He is not, therefore, asking “who can do 
it better.” He is saying: “Given the fact that tasks must be dis- 
tributed, which have top priority for the professionally qualified?” 

Mr. Richan points out that bureaucratic structure utilizes policy, 
rule, and regulations to induce control over the behavior of those 
who operate in the structure. Professionalism, on the other hand, 
uses internalized values and knowledge to induce behavioral con- 
trols. Most professional social workers practice in a bureaucratic 
structure. To the extent that their behavior could be controlled by 


* “Study to Determine the Professional and Non-professional Components in Med- 
ical Social Work Services” (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1960). 
6 Richan, op. cit. 
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external means, their professional education is not needed—or, at 
least, is less essential. 

Mr. Richan sees two variables as determining the need for the 
worker to have professional education. One is the extent to which 
the worker must function autonomously without reliance on the 
rule book. The other is client vulnerability—the extent to which 
the client is vulnerable to harm from not receiving service from 
an individual with the knowledge and values presumably imparted 
by professional education. Richan outlines subvariables related to 
each major variable and provides criteria for making judgments 
by rating separate tasks. 

The Richan formulation can be used to sort tasks that need 
doing in respect to a client; to sort cases or situations; or to sort 
agency functions and determine which agency most needs pro- 
fessional personnel. All that can be said of this effort at the present 
time is that the formula seems to make sense. Funds are now being 
sought to test its reliability and validity and then actually to test it 
in operation. 

Mention should also be made of the work of the Community 
Research Associates and others concerned with classification of 
families who need help. These efforts do not make a direct ap- 
proach to manpower problems but by focusing on differential diag- 
nosis they make possible differential job assignment. Note should 
also be made of a number of training proposals which concern 
ways and means by which the auxiliary group might be prepared 
for their jobs. Numbered among these are the proposals of Mayo 
Newhouse, developed for the U.S. Bureau of Family Service, which 
look to a federally sponsored series of centers. An approach more 
closely related to the existing graduate schools of social work is pro- 
posed by the Council on Social Work Education.” This would 
utilize existing educational plant and faculty to provide the asso- 
ciate with summertime postgraduate training specifically adapted 
to his needs. 

These educational proposals are difficult to evaluate since the 
definition of the job for which they are supposed to prepare re- 
mains implicit. One must deduce the answers from a reading of 


™ NASW News, May, 1963. 
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the curriculum. It would make a great deal more sense if those 
chiefly concerned with practice would reach some sort of consensus 
as to the job to be done. When education is forced to forge ahead 
without fundamental practice information it is liable to produce 
tidy plans that bear only dim relationship to the real world of the 
job to be done. 

Despite the amount of effort expended to date practice seems far 
from the level of agreement which would bring the position of so- 
cial work associate into being. One source of disagreement con- 
cerns the basic question of whether the associate should always 
operate in relationship to professionally qualified workers. Mary 
Baker answers in the affirmative: 

Public demand that tasks be differentiated and staff be trained for less 
than full professional social work has met with such delayed response 
partly because of the nature of professional practice. A profession is 
not really practiced in a task-centered way. It is the social worker’s 
business to bring to the analysis of each situation presented to him the 
full range of his professional knowledge and skill, and to see to it that 
all the tasks involved are performed in a related pattern dictated by 
the individual situation. The doctor, and not the technician to whom 
he delegates some tasks, is responsible for deciding whether the com- 
plex set of symptoms presented by the patient simply as severe head- 
aches is caused by eye strain, sinus trouble, migraine, brain tumor, 
intrapsychic disturbance. Only the doctor will plan the treatment, 
however many lesser trained personnel, or other specialists, he may 
employ in carrying it out.18 

Adoption of such a point of view would leave in the hands of those 
with responsibility for the conduct of governmental services the 
answer to the question of the role of the associate who must func- 
tion without ready access to a professional worker. After all, there 
are counties of some size in which no qualified social worker is at 
hand. In those counties there are still social work functions to be 
performed—children require placement; the poor require assist- 
ance; the delinquent or criminal, supervision. The associate who 
functions in such situations must have tasks defined for him which 
differ in kind and purpose from those which would be expected of 
a qualified worker if he were available—and differ from those 


18 Mary R. Baker, “Effective Use of Professional Staff Resources” (New York: Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, 1962; mimeographed), p. 1. 
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which would be assigned to the associate if he were an aide to a 
qualified social worker or under the immediate supervision of a 
qualified social. worker. Social work’s concern must extend to 
clients who will never see a qualified social worker. 

Our failure to face the heart of the problem, which is not the 
more effective use of the relative handful of qualified workers but 
the kind of service to be given to those most in need, reflects our 
difficulty in dealing with priorities. If we were to list the social 
work functions that must be carried on in every county regardless 
of whether there is or is not a qualified social worker, we would 
tend to eliminate the individual services designed to aid those who 
perceive that they need personal help. Our position would tend to 
be that we would rather not offer these services than have them 
given by unqualified people. The services that we would insist 
must be available are those concerned with the direct sustenance of 
life and the preservation of basic human rights. When we view the 
way in which professional manpower is now deployed we find that 
the preponderance of qualified personnel is not found in the most 
vital services.19 

Nobody can or would deny the individual social worker the right 
to work where he chooses, but it is high time that the organized 
profession give some direction and persuasion in the matter of job 
choice. 

Community planning and financing must also address this prob- 
lem. Tax and united fund dollars combine to maintain certain pat- 
terns of personnel deployment. If public and voluntary forces plan 
together they may well find that the point where professional work- 
ers are most needed is not the point at which they are found. Ques- 
tions concerning salaries and agency financial support need to be 
viewed in this light. 

Social work needs a study of the effect of class on service. Some 
clues are found in Dorothy Fahs Beck’s study of family agencies 
which finds that while they serve all classes in the community, it is 
with difficulty that they provide sustained service to those families 
whose attitudes are, I believe, most closely associated with the 


19 Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in 1960 (New York: 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 1961). 
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lower class.2° It is perfectly proper for the family agency to offer 
services for the total community—and services least appropriate to 
those most preoccupied with basic survival. Those concerned with 
the total profession, and those concerned with overall community 
use of professional resources, must, however, consider the ramifica- 
tions of that decision in terms of priority of need. 

Without such emphases there is danger that current interest in 
development of the associate position may result in second class 
service for the poor. Leadership is coming from public welfare be- 
cause it is here that there are many service needs and few qualified 
hands. Unless the focus is broader than the immediate problem of 
improving public assistance service, we may end up with a profes- 
sion in which the most qualified help those who can afford a fee 
and the associates deal with the most downtrodden, assisted by 
those dedicated professionals who cast their lot with the disin- 
herited poor rather than with the unhappy working, middle, and 
upper classes. 

A searching view of priorities in meeting human need in today’s 
world does in fact suggest that social work must give increasing 
attention to training practitioners who can help to induce basic 
social change. If this is true then in years to come it might well be 
the associate who would do a limited first aid job with the fallen 
while the qualified social worker would be occupied with measures 
of basic prevention and guidance for the associate. To open the 
door to such possibilities we need to view the associate as more than 
a handmaiden to the qualified workers and within the perspective 
of a total view of personnel deployment in reference to human 
need. There is grave danger of inadvertent class discrimination on 
decision making within any lesser framework. 

Within this larger framework of priorities it is possible to avoid 
the dead-end conclusion that the qualified workers can do the job 
better. Often they can but the real questions are: Where can the 
profession and society best use the short supply of qualified work- 
ers? What can we legitimately ask of the associate? 

At this time it appears that first priority in education of social 


* Dorothy Fahs Beck, Patterns in Use of Family Agency Service (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1962), p. 36. 
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workers need to be in the area of basic social engineering. First 
priority in utilization of social workers who are equipped for the 
task of basic prevention must be working with those who create, 
manage, and use the organized structures of society so that these 
structures function in the interest of the fulfillment of human po- 
tential. Where these structures fail, a second priority of qualified 
workers must be to offer restorative services. For the immediate 
future it seems plain that the bulk of the restorative work must be 
done by associates who work relatively independently, or as aides 
of qualified personnel, or under supervision of the qualified. 

The choice of the role for the associates depends upon perceiv- 
ing the difference between the real world and the idealized world. 
Just as we must use associates for tasks we would rather assign to 
fully qualified social workers, so we must allow associates to func- 
tion without immediate supervision rather than relinquish vital 
social work functions to those who have no preparation at all. The 
associate can never be expected to function as a professional social 
worker using himself as an instrument deliberately to induce 
change in individuals and groups. He can, however, operate within 
rules and regulations to give information and to gain information. 
He can incorporate a sense of social work values and a knowledge 
of social work purposes and services. 

We must be mindful that creation of the job of social work asso- 
ciate will not automatically solve our manpower problems. Ex- 
perience in certain states suggests that merely lowering educational 
requirements for public welfare jobs does not produce a flood of 
candidates.?1 A good deal will depend on the status and oppor- 
tunity connected with the occupation. Title is important. ‘Social 
work associate’ has a dignity that “social work aide” and “‘techni- 
cian” lack. It is important that it be “social work associate’’ rather 
than ‘‘social worker associate” since the individual is associated 
with social workers in offering social work services. The position 
of associate social worker does not carry the connotation that an 
associate professor bears in relation to a full professor. 

The Council on Social Work Education’s proposal for training 


2 Personal communication from Miss Marcial Burroughs, Deputy Director, Kansas 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
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associates is far preferable to any other yet advanced since it takes 
advantage of the experience and dignity of the graduate social 
work education apparatus. It maintains the preparation of the asso- 
ciate in proper relationship to the preparation of the professional. 
It maintains the liberal arts emphasis of undergraduate education. 
It avoids an exclusive emphasis on in-service training which is so 
agency-oriented as to make development of a new job classification 
impossible. 

We need to be clear that merely becoming a social work asso- 
ciate is not necessarily a step toward acquiring full education as a 
social worker. Many associates will eventually choose to gain their 
master’s degree. The job, however, should be one that will appeal 
particularly to women who want an interesting and socially valu- 
able occupation between school and marriage—and an occupation 
to which they can later return. It should appeal to women who 
have finished rearing their families and can undertake the rela- 
tively brief training needed for jobs as associates. 

To give manifest evidence of the profession’s concern for all who 
are engaged in giving social services we now need one association 
to which all may belong. This would not be a substitute for the 
professional association but would serve a different purpose. I have 
elsewhere proposed that a National League to Promote Social Wel- 
fare might grow out of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare.2? An alternative which is gaining increased attention is the 
idea of an associate membership within the NASW so that the 
house built by professional social workers in 1955 might now be 
opened to receive all individuals who are working toward social 
work goals. Requirements for associate membership could be re- 
lated to decisions yet to be made concerning the preparation of the 
Social Work Association. Full NASW membership would still be 
reserved for those who possess the graduate degree. Organizational 
roles could easily be set in a way that would give each group its 
rightful place without downgrading the hard won standards of the 
social work profession and without demeaning the dignity of the 
associate. 


* Alfred J. Kahn, Issues in American Social Work (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959), Pp. 217. 
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We cannot provide fully qualified social workers to do all that 
is required. The tasks of social work demand doing. Much is now 
done by persons who have no formal qualifications at all. These 
persons often are known as social workers and are expected to func- 
tion as social workers—to the everlasting confusion of public ofh- 
cials and the public at large. The way out is obviously to create the 
position of social work associate, and to set standards commensu- 
rate with preparation. The deployment of qualified workers in re- 
lation to associates can then be determined by priority in human 
needs tempered by the inclination of individual workers. To the 
extent that the associate position can be made attractive to those 
who want a job with meaning and challenge but who do not wish 
to undertake the full course of professional education, we shall add 
to the ranks of those engaged in welfare tasks. We shall, also, clarify 
the nature of the problem induced by shortages in professional per- 
sonnel. We shall make manifest our concern for all clients of all 
branches of the social welfare service. We shall move forward to- 
ward the goals to which we aspire. 


Standards of Living and Labor in 
National Party Policy 


by IRVING WEISSMAN 


In A DELIGHTFUL CHAPTER in her Second Twenty Years 
at Hull House 1 Jane Addams tells the story of flaming love and 
ship-wrecked marriage between social workers and the Progressive 
party of 1912. It was in Cleveland, with the National Conference 
on Social Welfare—then the National Conference on Charities 
and Correction—in matchmaker role, that this romance is said to 
have started a half century ago. 

For those who may not be familiar with the story, here are the 
broad outlines. A National Conference committee made a report of 
its work to the 1912 Cleveland meeting—with seemingly nation- 
shaking impact. Suddenly, a major political party came out with a 
platform that pronounced policies and offered legislative proposals 
that seemed to come straight from the National Conference report. 
Suddenly, social workers, visible as social workers, were catapulted 
into high and influential party posts in one of the most dramatic 
national elections in American history. 

What was this committee report that had such seemingly dra- 
matic and momentous consequences? How did it happen to be pre- 
sented to the National Conference in an election year? Is the claim 
true that the Conference report was “incorporated bodily” into a 
national party platform? If so, did the borrowings introduce any 
new social ideas into national party platforms? 


+ Jane Addams, The Second Twenty Years at Hull-House, September 1909 to Sep- 
tember 1929 (New York: Macmillan, 1930), Chap. II, “Social Service and the Progres- 
sive Party,” pp. 10-48. 
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This chain of questions goes back to 1909 when, along with elect- 
ing Jane Addams to be its first woman president, the National Con- 
ference recognized a growing concern among its members for the 
effect on human beings of conditions then existing in industry. It 
added to its list of committees one on occupational standards, 
changed the next year to Committee on Standards of Living and 
Labor. ‘The committee’s assignment was to consider and, if possi- 
ble, formulate social standards for the control, prevention and 
treatment of social problems created by industrial working con- 
ditions.” 

The committee membership was drawn from Conference mem- 
bers and included some of the most distinguished social workers, 
economists, lawyers, labor leaders, psychiatrists, churchmen, physi- 
cians, and industrialists of the time. Serving for one-year terms 
were such people as Louis D. Brandeis, John R. Commons, V. 
Everit Macy, Edward T. Devine, Jane Addams. Among the few to 
put in two-year stints were Mrs. Florence Kelley, who was com- 
mittee chairman in 1911, and Owen R. Lovejoy, who was the chair- 
man responsible for the final report. Paul U. Kellogg, the first 
chairman, and Msgr. John A. Ryan were the only persons to serve 
continuously for the three-year period of the committee’s existence. 

In the first year, the committee undertook only “to block out 

. certain of the main phases of industrial conditions in which 
the existence or enforcement of higher standards would appre- 
ciably affect the work of charity and correction.” * In the second 
year, “certain of these more obvious standards were urged and 
their necessity demonstrated” * through, in the words of the Sur- 
vey, ‘incisive discussions in each field.” ® The task in the third 
year, 1912, was to draft and present a comprehensive report. 

This task was approached from conviction that the country could 


2 Alexander Johnson, Adventures in Social Welfare; Being Reminiscences of Things, 
Thoughts, and Folks during Forty Years of Social Work (Fort Wayne, Ind.: Privately 
printed, 1963), Pp. 353- 

8 Paul U. Kellogg, “Occupational Standards: Report of the Committee,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference on Charities and Correction, 1910 (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: Archer Printing Co., 1910), p. 377. 

“Owen R. Lovejoy, “Standards of Living and Labor: Report of the Committee,” 
in Proceedings of the National Conference on Charities and Correction, 1912 (Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: Archer Printing Co., 1912), p. 376. 

5 “Social Planks for an Industrial Platform,” Survey, May 11, 1912, p. 262. 
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well afford to be “nationally decent” * toward its workers and that 
“industry must submit to such public regulation as will render it 
a means of life and not of death, of health and happiness, not of 
misery and inefficiency.” 7 There was also recognition of the need, 
not so much for new measures as for a “national extension” ® of 
measures already in use here and there in the country, in line with 
the belief that “America could become a country where we have 
the courage and sense to repeat our successful experiments only on 
a larger scale.” ® 

A social-action purpose was very much in the mind of the com- 
mittee as it worked on the draft of the report. Definite encourage- 
ment for its use by citizen groups “interested in public welfare, and 
able through organization to direct public thought and secure ofh- 
cial action” 1° was embodied in the report. Its possible use in the 
upcoming national election was carefully explored. A month be- 
fore the National Conference met, the Survey disclosed that plans 
had been made for a special meeting, necessitated by the fact that 
the National Conference does not adopt action resolutions, which 
would attempt to “put forward a rounded industrial platform in so 
emphatic a way that it may have some influence on the labor planks 
in the political platforms to be drafted at Chicago and Balti- 
more” 11 where, respectively, the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions were to be held. 

After the National Conference section heard the committee re- 
port, to which many older members responded with shock and be- 
wilderment,’? the meeting adjourned and then reconvened as an 
independent meeting under sponsorship of the National Commit- 
tee on Child Labor. As Jane Addams recalled, 


after a spirited discussion, [the meeting] agreed that if the groups 
in America who were filled with similar social compunctions and who 
knew that our social legislation was falling behind the rest of the 

*Owen R. Lovejoy, “Social Standards for Industry: Review and Forecast,” in 


Proceedings of the National Conference on Charities and Correction, 1922 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922), p. 276. 


7 Lovejoy, “Standards of Living ... ,” p. 377. 
® Lovejoy, “Social Standards .. . ,” p. 275. ® Ibid, 
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world, really hoped to secure the help of intelligent and conscientious 
people, it would be necessary to place these questions before the entire 
country as a coherent political program. 


With but slight textual changes the meeting approved the platform 
of “Social Standards for Industry’ which Owen Lovejoy had 
drafted.14 

According to the New York Times, this social standards plat- 
form was submitted to the Republican platform committee the 
very next day. But, as Kellogg observed, “it left little apparent 
residuum in the compressed labor paragraph adopted by the Re- 
publican party.” 1° Later, it suffered total neglect from the Demo- 
cratic party, which merely reiterated its labor plank of four years 


ago. How the Progressives came by the social standards platform is 
told by Jane Addams: 


During the month of July a group of social workers who had been 
identified with the committee’s report held a memorable conference 
with Colonel Roosevelt. Of this Paul Kellogg writes to me as follows: 
“This report was all grist to T. R.’s mill in launching the Progressive 
Party during that summer. Through the initiative of John Kingsbury 
we had a session with him out at Oyster Bay. I wrote some paragraphs 
which he more or less put into his keynote speech at the Chicago Con- 
vention and he took over the Cleveland program of standards of life 
and labor practically bodily, and it was, as you know, incorporated in 
the Progressive platform.” 17 


Kellogg reiterated this claim in the Survey where he observed: 


The men and women . . . who drew up at Cleveland in June a series 
of labor planks which they could stand for collectively, little thought 
that in less than two months their platform would be adopted bodily 
as the practical economic gospel of a new political party. Yet this is 
the way the event has turned.1§ 


Contrary to Bruno’s skeptical pointing out that Lovejoy, the au- 
thor of the social standards platform, made no such claim,’® there 


18 Addams, op. cit., p. 25. 

14 A. J. McKelway, “Standards of Living and Labor,” Survey, July 6, 1912, p. 527. 

1% New York Times, June 11, 1912, p. 2. 
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is this statement in Lovejoy’s 1922 review of what happened to 
the report: 


It enjoyed almost immediate adoption by a political group fused in 
a fire of social progressiveness and was made the slogan of a campaign 
which cut through the barriers of old political tradition, trampled 
cheerfully on old political parties and for a time seemed to promise a 
reorganization of government administration and local practice.?° 


Confirmation comes also from the Progressive side, from Theodore 
Roosevelt himself. In a letter introducing Kingsbury to George W. 
Perkins, the campaign manager, Roosevelt says, “I want him to 
tell you what the social workers have done and are doing in this 
campaign. Our best plank, the plank which has really given our 
party its distinctive character, came from them.” ?? 

Roosevelt often expressed his fondness for this social and indus- 
trial justice plank. Typical is this statement: 


Of all the planks of the Progressive platform, and they are all of them 
good, the two which most go to my heart are the one which deals with 
social and industrial justice and the one on country life. Not only the 
present Republican and Democratic platforms fail in any way to deal 
with these matters, as our platform deals with them, but no platform 
previous to ours has ever even shown an intellectual understanding of 
what social and industrial justice are. Our proposals are definite and 
concrete and they are absolutely practical.?? 


So here we have the word of top-level participants in the event 
testifying to the influence of the Conference report in shaping the 
Progressive platform; indeed, to have such an influence as to intro- 
duce a new social ideology into political platforms. Since the litera- 
ture does not provide systematic evidence to prove or disprove 
their claims, I have gone to the documents themselves and at- 
tempted a comparative analysis in order to determine actually 
what was borrowed from the Conference report and what of that 
was new in political platforms. For the purpose of this analysis the 
National Conference on Social Work, 1847-1946 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947), Pp. 222. 

*° Lovejoy, “Social Standards... ,” p. 275. 
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Conference report was compared with all national party platforms 
from the first extant, the Democratic platform of 1840, through 
those of the various parties in the 1912 campaign. Some process- 
ing was necessary to adapt this material to the analysis objective. 
Many composite statements in each document had to be reduced 
to separate items, and in some instances the phrasing had to be 
simplified. ‘The individual content units were then sorted topically 
to facilitate comparative study. The results will now be presented 
under the broad headings of the Conference report. 

Under the headings of wages, hours, safety and health, housing, 
the term of working life, and compensation or insurance the Con- 
ference report outlined a program of minimum standards. The 
Progressive platform grouped its planks on these topics under the 
heading “Social and Industrial Justice.” This section of the plat- 
form contained planks on each topic excepting that of housing. All 
five housing standards proposed by the Conference report failed to 
be included in the platform. These recommended: a home for 
every family adequate to its needs and income; a shift of taxation 
from dwellings to land; prohibition of factory work in the home; 
prohibition of manufacturing establishments in buildings in- 
tended for dwelling purposes; and minimum health and safety 
regulations for temporary construction camps and labor colonies.”* 
Only the standard on home work was dealt with in political plat- 
forms. The 1892 platform of the Democratic party urged abolition 
by state law of the “notorious sweating system.” ** In 1904 and 
again in 1908 the People’s party demanded the “suppression of 
sweat shops.” 7° 

Wages.—The Conference report offered six standards on wages. 
The first recommended a minimum “living wage” for all in indus- 
trial occupations, sufficient in monetary terms to secure the ele- 
ments of a normal standard of living throughout the family life 
cycle.2@ The Progressive platform demanded a minimum living 
wage only for working women.’ The only other party to declare 


% Lovejoy, “Standards of Living .. . ,” pp. 392-93. 

2% Kirk H. Porter and Donald B. Johnson, eds., National Party Platforms, 1840-1960 
(Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1961), p. 89. 

% Ibid., pp. 135, 156. 

* Lovejoy, “Standards of Living ... ,” pp. 389-90. 

* Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. 
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a position on this issue in 1912, the Socialists, demanded general 
minimum wage scales.?8 Earlier platforms from 1880 to 1908 re- 
ferred to the wage question in other terms than minimum wage 
standards, such as protection for the American worker from wage- 
fixing by the trusts or from competition from low-waged convict, 
contract, or immigrant labor. Parenthetically, the 1912 Progres- 
sive platform carried a plank in the social and industrial justice 
section demanding “the abolition of the convict contract labor 
system, substituting a system of prison production for govern- 
mental consumption only; and the application of prisoners’ earn- 
ings to the support of their dependent families.” 7° 

The second wage standard proposed by the Conference report 
called for establishment of minimum wage commissions in every 
state to inquire into actual wages paid in industries where women, 
children, and immigrant men were employed, in order to deter- 
mine the standard wage the public would sanction as the mini- 
mum.°° This proposal was not made part of the Progressive plat- 
form. Other platforms in 1912 and previously made no reference 
to this subject. 

Next, the Conference report listed ‘a cluster of three standards 
calling for publicity on wages by requiring employers to file wage 
data reports for public information, requiring opening to public 
inspection of the methods by which wages are determined, and 
requiring public posting of changes in wage rates or other aspects 
of the wage contract. A sixth and final wage standard recom- 
mended payment of wages in cash at least every two weeks.?! 

The Progressive platform embraced the idea of publicity, not 
only in matters of wages, but also of hours and conditions of 
labor.*? The recommended standards of employer reports for 
public information and public posting of wage changes were 
not adopted. The standard of open inspection of wage-determina- 
tion methods was, however, adopted in language more compre- 
hensively specific than the Conference report statement.? This 
was the first time that this idea appeared in a political platform. 
The idea of cash wage payment appeared first in the Greenback 


8 Ibid., p. 190. = bid Sapa] 7: 
® Lovejoy, “Standards of Living ... ,” p. 390. 1 Tbid. 
“= Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. 8 Tbid. 
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platform of 1880 ** but was not made an issue by any party in 
the 1912 campaign. 

Hours.—The Conference report offered standards pertaining 
to the workday, the workweek, and night work. 

An eight-hour day was proposed in continuous (twenty-four- 
hour) industries and as a maximum for women and minors in 
all industries.** Both standards the Progressives adopted as pro- 
posed.**° By contrast, the other two major parties were silent on 
the subject, although the Democratic platform included a com- 
mendation of the passage of the eight-hour law for government 
employes by a Democratic-controlled House.*? The Socialist plat- 
form offered the formula of shortening the workday as produc- 
tivity increases.*§ 

Previous platforms back to 1872 voiced the demand for the 
shortened workday in more or less specific language. The 1872 
Labor Reform platform urged extension of the Federal eight- 
hour day to government contracts and to federally aided local 
public works projects.*® First to demand shortened hours in in- 
dustry was the 1884 Greenback platform, but it failed to specify 
an hours standard.*® The eight-hour standard was first specifically 
advanced in the 1904 People’s platform on the argument that “if 
eight hours constitute a day’s labor in government service, [then] 
eight hours should constitute a day’s labor in factories, workshops 
and mines.” #1 

As to the workweek, the Conference report urged a six-day 
week with a rest period of forty consecutive hours in each week.” 
The Progressive platform did not mention the six-day week but 
called for one day’s rest in seven for all wage workers and for 
effective legislation looking to the prevention of overwork.* The 
six-day week standard was not a specific demand of any platform 
in 1912 or before, but a rest period of longer duration was de- 
manded in the 1912 Socialist platform. The rest period idea first 
appeared in the 1892 Prohibition platform, in the phrase of “one 


* Tbid., p. 58. % Lovejoy, “Standards of Living .. . ,” p. 390. 

% Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. *Tbid., Pp. 170: 8 Tbid., p. 190. 
°10id-| PaAZe “0 Tbid., p. 70. aU TOI: ps 13%. 

“ Lovejoy, “Standards of Living... ,” p. 390. 
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day’s rest in seven,” which reappeared also in their 1912 plat- 
form.** 

The Conference report recommended prohibiting night work 
entirely for minors, requiring an uninterrupted rest period of at 
least eight hours for women working at night, and minimal night 
work for men.* The Progressive platform introduced the subject 
of night work in political platforms with the demand that it be 
prohibited for women.** 

Safety and health.—Industrial safety and health standards were 
recommended by the Conference report under the broad head- 
ings of investigation, prohibition of poisons, regulation according 
to hazard, and standardized inspection. 

The investigation standard called for Federal investigation of 
all industries with the view to establishing standards of sanitation 
and safety and providing a basis for compensation for injury. The 
industral conditions to be covered by such scientific study and 
report were specified.47 The Progressive platform contained no 
such demand for Federal investigation of safety and health con- 
ditions in industry, nor did any other platform, contemporaneous 
or past. 

Similar neglect befell the standard that prohibited manufacture 
or sale of poisonous articles dangerous to the life of the worker 
whenever harmless substitutes were possible.*® 

On the other hand, the Progressive platform adopted standards 
for regulation of industrial conditions according to safety and 
health hazards. These were less specific than the ones recom- 
mended by the Conference report, which advocated regulation of 
all industries and occupations employing women and minors; 
categorically prohibited employment of minors under age eight- 
een in dangerous occupations; and forbade unskilled, non-English 
speaking persons from handling machinery or processes known to 
be extra hazardous.*® The substitutions called, instead, for mini- 
mum safety and health standards; and for effective legislation on 
the prevention of industrial accidents, occupational diseases, and 


“ Tbid., p. 183. * Lovejoy, “Standards of Living ... ,” p. ggo. 
“6 Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. 
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other injurious effects incident to modern industry.*° Of the other 
1912 platforms only that of the Republicans declared a position 
on this issue. It was couched in general terms of protection of 
wage earners engaged in dangerous occupations.®4 

Earlier platform pronouncements on the subject go back to the 
1888 union labor demand for protection against bodily injury.” 
The phrase “protection of life and limb” which recurs in plat- 
forms was introduced in the 1892 Socialist Labor platform.** 

Under the heading of standardized inspection, the Conference 
report recommended standardizing inspection of mines and work 
places either by interstate agreement or by establishment of a 
government standard; also, requiring a report of all deaths, in- 
juries, and diseases due to industrial operations.®4 The Progressive 
platform did not deal with inspection but it did call for full re- 
ports on industrial accidents and diseases, though not on deaths.” 
No other party did this. ‘The Socialists alone in 1912 demanded in- 
spection of work places and also prohibition of interstate trans- 
portation of products of uninspected factories and mines.*® 

While no platform previous to the Progressive’s advocated 
public reporting of industrial injuries and diseases, the idea of 
inspection of work places, but not standardized inspection, was 
mentioned in previous platforms, first in the 1880 Greenback plat- 
form.°* 

The term of working life —This was defined by the Conference 
report as that period of life during which society may reasonably 
demand from every normal person his self-support. This period 
was bounded by a minimum age, to protect against premature 
labor, and a maximum age beyond which the wage earner should 
find himself economically independent of daily labor.®* To pro- 
mote attainment of such a term of working life, the report recom- 
mended adoption of standards governing the employment of 
children and of women, the control of intermittent and other 
forms of unemployment, and the prevention of unemployability. 

The proposed child labor standard prohibited all wage earning 


50 Porter and Johnson, of. cit., p. 177. 51 [bid., p. 183. = Ibid., p. 83. 
8 Tbid., p. 6. % Lovejoy, “Standards of Living . . . ,” p. 391. 
5 Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. % Tbid., p. 190. SLD aap, os 
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occupations to children under age sixteen.”® The Progressive plat- 
form embraced the idea of prohibiting child labor but failed to 
specify any minimum age.® So did the Republicans, which prom- 
ised to limit effectively child labor,®! and the Prohibitionists, who 
demanded the abolition of child labor and “rigid enforcement 
of the laws now flagrantly violated.” °? The Democrats completely 
ignored the issue. The Socialists repeated their 1908 plank which 
favored a sixteen-year minimum age for child employment and 
demanded, additionally, the forbidding of child labor products in 
interstate transportation.®* 

The child labor issue was introduced to political platforms by 
the 1880 Greenback platform which demanded forbidding em- 
ployment of children under age fourteen.** The issue was raised 
thereafter in every election by one or more parties. First to specify 
a fifteen-year minimum age for child labor were the Democrats 
in 1892. 

The Conference report put forth two standards to govern the 
employment of women. The first prohibited female labor in trades 
where constant standing was required, and the other demanded 
maternity leave for employed women for a period of at least eight 
weeks at the time of childbirth.®* No specific reference to either 
standard was made in the Progressive platform or in any other 
platform in 1912 or previously. However, the Republican plat- 
form of 1912 promised legislation effectively to limit the labor of 
women.*" Previously in 1892 and in 1896 the Socialists demanded 
prohibition of employment of “female labor in occupations detri- 
mental to health or morality.” ® 

The Conference report recommended governmental review and 
regulation and official investigation of intermittent and other 
forms of unemployment to provide a basis for better distribution 
of immigrants, better guidance of seasonal laborers from trade to 
trade, and generally lessening unemployment.® These ideas for 
subjecting unemployment to government review, regulation and 


5° Tbid. °° Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. % [bid., p. 183. 
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official investigation as means of controlling the problem and 
softening its impact did not appear in any platform in 1912 or 
previously. However, the Progressive platform included a state- 
ment which committed the party to work for effective legislation 
looking to the prevention of involuntary unemployment.” (It is 
interesting to note that the word “involuntary” was a penciled-in 
substitution made by Theodore Roosevelt in a typed draft of the 
platform.™) Concern about unemployment was expressed in pre- 
vious platforms from time to time. None offered any remedies, but 
the first platform which dealt with the subject, the 1888 American 
platform, was certain that the problem “cannot be eliminated by 
European methods, such as extra police and standing armies.” 7 

The Conference report recognized that the proposed standards 
placed restrictions upon employment that might lead employers to 
refuse to engage persons who fell below the efficiency level. To 
forestall this in the future, and also the necessity of an increased 
army of industrial outcasts requiring care in public labor colonies 
or by various relief agencies, the report urged adoption of mini- 
mum standards of education at least sufficient to abolish illiteracy 
among all minors and to train every worker to some form of in- 
dustrial efficiency.** 

The Progressive platform responded positively to this concern 
and incorporated two planks on the subject. One pledged party 
effort toward “the development of the creative labor power of 
America by lifting the last load of illiteracy from American 
youth.” 7* The other favored vocational education, specifically 
demanding establishment of continuation schools for industrial 
education under public control.” The Republican platform 
omitted mention of these subjects, but both the Democratic and 
the Socialist platforms declared for the idea of vocational educa- 
tion. The Democrats urged Federal appropriations to finance such 
programs.’* The Socialists wanted the vocational education pro- 


7 Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. 

7 Draft of Progressive party platform with corrections and insertions by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Typed MS. Theodore Roosevelt Collection, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

7 Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 76. 

7% Lovejoy, “Standards of Living... ,” p. 390. 
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gram concentrated upon “useful pursuits” and related to the gen- 
eral education program.” 

Previous platforms show concern for both general and technica] 
education. First to deal with the subject was the 1872 Prohibition 
platform, which urged the fostering and extension of education as 
“a primary duty of good government.” *8 In 1880 the Republican 
platform declared financial aid to education ‘“‘the duty of the na- 
tional government,” at the same time repeating its 1876 statement 
in opposition to Federal aid to sectarian schools.’® Free technical 
schools were first demanded by the 1888 American party platform 
as a means of supplying native skilled labor in places filled by 
foreigners.®° First to advocate compulsory school attendance for 
children under age fourteen was the 1892 Socialist Labor plat- 
form, which also contained a demand for “‘public assistance in 
meals, clothing, books, etc., where necessary.” §1 In 1908 the Dem- 
ocrats declared for extension of industrial education together with 
agricultural and mechanical education.® 

Compensation or insurance.—The final section of the Confer- 
ence report recommended establishment of effective systems of 
compensation for wage loss resulting from unavoidable accidents, 
industrial diseases, sickness, invalidity, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and old age.** 

With respect to industrial accidents and diseases, the report 
recognized that equitable standards of compensation must be de- 
termined by sufficient experience, but felt there was already ample 
precedent for immediate adoption of minimums of compensation. 
For accidents resulting fatally the minimum recommended was 
the equivalent of four years’ wages. For accidents resulting in per- 
manent disability the minimum recommended was not less than 
65 percent of the annual wage for a period of fifteen years. For 
diseases clearly caused by the nature and conditions of the in- 
dustry, the same compensation minimums as for accidents were 
recommended.** 

None of these minimums was incorporated into the Progressive 
platform or any other platform in 1912 or previously. The Pro- 

™ Ibid., p. 191. OUTGE IO WR ” Tbid., p. 73. © Tbid., p. 76. 
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gressive platform offered a statement favoring “standards of com- 
pensation for death by industrial accident and injury and trade 
disease which will transfer the burden of lost earnings from the 
families of working people to the industry, and thus to the com- 
munity.” *° The Democratic, Republican, and Socialist platforms 
also had statements on the subject. The Democratic statement ex- 
tended compensation to injury as well as death,’* and the Social- 
ists included additionally compensation for industrial diseases.*7 
The Republican platform was least specific, calling for enact- 
ment of “comprehensive and generous workman’s compensation 
laws” by the states.** The earliest platform statement on the sub- 
ject was the demand made by the Socialist Labor party in 1892 for 
an “efficient employers’ liability law.” ®® National accident insur- 
ance was advocated by the Social Democratic platform of 1900,*° 
and the Republican platform that year called for an “effective sys- 
tem of labor insurance.” *1 

The sickness insurance proposal of the Conference report was 
adopted by the Progressive platform, which was the only one to 
carry such a plank in 1912.°? The Socialist platform of 1904 and 
1908 previously urged sickness insurance.** 

The proposal for invalidity insurance was not carried into the 
Progressive platform. The 1912 Socialist platform alone advocated 
this form of protection, the first party to do so in political platform 
history. In 1908 the Socialists proposed “‘pensions for exhausted 
workers.” ®4 

In recommending unemployment insurance the Conference re- 
port said that unemployment was abnormal and wasteful and 
therefore “as proper subject for recognition by the public authori- 
ties as contagious disease or other abnormal conditions which 
menace the public well being.’’ It suggested that the development 
of state, municipal, and private agencies to insure against unem- 
ployment in European countries afforded ample information for 
the guidance of such enterprises in America.” 

The Progressive platform favored a system of social insurance 
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against irregular employment adapted to American use.** The So- 
cialists also came out in favor of unemployment insurance, as they 
had in 1904 and 1908. In 1908 they also demanded Federal contri- 
butions to the funds of labor organizations for the purpose of as- 
sisting their unemployed members.®” But the earliest platform 
statement for national insurance against unemployment was made 
by the Social Democratic party in 1900.*° 

For the aged, the Conference report urged old age insurance and 
service pensions “‘so protected that the person who withdraws or is 
discharged from the employment of a given company does not 
forfeit his equity in the same.” ® This vesting concept was not in- 
corporated in the Progressive platform nor in any other platform 
in 1912 or previously. The Progressive platform embraced the idea 
of old age insurance.1° At the same time, the Socialists demanded 
the abolition of “official charity” and substitution of a “‘compre- 
hensive system of old age pensions.” 1°' The Republican platform 
contained a statement endorsing legislation to make possible the 
equitable retirement of disabled and superannuated members of 
the’civiliservice.*% 

Earlier platforms, beginning with the 1900 Social Democratic 
platform, advocated primarily systems of old age insurance rather 
than pension systems for the aged.1°3 

This comparison of the platform of standards of living and labor 
proposed by a National Conference committee with the platforms 
of national political parties between 1840 and 1912 was under- 
taken primarily to satisfy curiosity about certain popular claims 
concerning their relationship: first, that the Conference document 
was bodily incorporated into the Progressive platform of 1912; 
and, second, that because of this, a new social ideology was intro- 
duced into national party policy. In the realm of politics it is cus- 
tomary to suspect all claims and consider them either outright 
falsifications, gross exaggerations or, at the very least, overstate- 
ments of the facts. I wondered where in this scale did these claims 
fall. 


* Porter and Johnson, op. cit., p. 177. 7 Tbid., pp. 142, 165. 
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The findings suggest that the first claim considerably overstated 
the fact. Instead of incorporating bodily the standards of the Con- 
ference report, the Progressive platform reflected considerable se- 
lection and revision. Of forty-two social standards for industry put 
forth in the Conference report, the platform contained but fifteen, 
and only a few of these retained some of the language of the report. 
In one area of the report, housing, the platform was completely 
silent. None of the five recommended standards was carried into 
the platform. Of six wage standards only three appeared in the 
platform, and all these were rewritten: one made more specific; 
another, more restrictive; and the third, more general. There were 
seven standards on hours of work proposed; four were included in 
the platform. Two of these retained the language of the report; the 
third was worded more restrictively; and the fourth, more broadly. 
Seven standards were also proposed on safety and health. Only one 
was adopted—the one requiring reports of industrial deaths, in- 
juries, and diseases—but revision cropped off the first word 
“deaths” and changed “injuries” to “accidents.” Perhaps intended 
as substitutes for the standards not specifically included were two 
general statements in the platform which called for, first, fixing 
and maintain:ng minimum safety and health standards; and sec- 
ond, the prevention of industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
and other injurious effects of modern industry. 

Of nine proposed standards on the term of working life the plat- 
form showed only three adoptions or adaptations: only the one on 
education to abolish illiteracy retained language approximating 
the report; the one on child labor left out the vital sixteen-year age 
minimum set by the report; and the one on vocational training 
was elaborated by inclusion of the proposal for establishment of 
continuation schools. In lieu of accepting the report recommenda- 
tion to subject unemployment to government review, regulation, 
and official investigation, the platform pledged the party to work 
for effective legislation looking to the prevention of involuntary 
unemployment. 

In the matter of compensation or insurance against wage loss re- 
sulting from industrial accidents and diseases, sickness, invalidity, 
involuntary unemployment, and old age, the platform failed to in- 
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corporate the specific compensation standards recommended for 
industrial deaths, permanent disability, and occupational diseases 
that were outlined in the report. Instead, it declared only for 
“standards of compensation for death by industrial accident and 
injury and trade diseases.’ The report’s proposals for insurance 
against the hazards of sickness, unemployment, and old age were 
all carried into the platform, but invalidity insurance and the vest- 
ing principle in old age pensions were ignored. 

What of the claim that the standards carried from the Con- 
ference report into the Progressive platform had never before been 
included in party platforms? Since the 1870s minor parties such as 
the Greenback, Social Reform, Prohibition, People’s, and Socialist 
promulgated labor planks which contributed new social ideas on 
human life and labor in industrial conditions. None of their plat- 
forms, however, approached the Progressive platform for broad- 
range and detailed demands upon the National Government to 
exercise jurisdiction over the conditions of modern industry affect- 
ing the well-being of human life. The analysis established that 
eight of the fifteen standards taken from the Conference report 
had never before appeared in national party platforms. These 
were: 

1. Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a 
“living wage” in all industrial occupations 

2. Publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor 

3. Full reports upon industrial accidents and diseases 

4. The opening to public inspection of all tallies, weights, meas- 
ures and check systems on labor products 

5. The establishment of an eight-hour day for women and young 
persons 

6. ‘The general prohibition of night work for women 

7. The eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries 

8. The establishment of continuation schools for industrial edu- 
cation. 

The social and industrial justice section of the platform, where 
all these standards appeared, also included a number of statements 
which went beyond the recommendations of the Conference re- 
port. Of these, three had never before appeared in party platforms: 
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1. Prevention of industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
overwork, involuntary unemployment, and other injurious effects 
incident to modern industry 

2. Establishment of industrial research laboratories to put the 
methods and discoveries of science at the service of American pro- 
ducers 

3. And, of course, the preamble statement itself: “The supreme 
duty of the Nation is the conservation of human resources through 
an enlightened measure of social and industrial justice.’’ 1° 

Perhaps it should be noted that there is a considerable range of 
opinion about the importance of platforms. Many people seem to 
feel with Chauncey Depew that “party platforms, like train plat- 
forms, are made to get in on and not to stand on.” On the other 
hand, the late Paul Butler told the Democratic platform commit- 
tee in 1960 that a party platform is the most important product of 
a national convention. Theodore White dismisses platforms as ‘“‘a 
ritual with a history of their own, and after being written, they are 
useful chiefly to scholars who dissect them as archeological re- 
mains: 710° 

Against these statements of the pundits it is perhaps well to re- 
call Jane Addams’s answer as to why she joined the Progressive 
party: “Because,” she said, “the program it has outlined contains 
all of the things I have been fighting for for more than a decade.” 


1 Tbid., p. 177. 1% White, op. cit., p. 193. 
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Appendix A: Program 


AEF MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the 
critical examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and division com- 
mittees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Committee 
and the National Board; and (2g) meetings which are arranged by the 
associate and special groups affliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic 
forum in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by 
its Constitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals 
who appear on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have 
no authority to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would 
imply that the organization has participated in or endorsed their 
statements or positions. 


Theme: We the People ... Promote the General Welfare 
SUNDAY, MAY 19 


2:00 P.M.—3:00 P.M. 


ORIENTATION FOR NEWCOMERS 
Speakers: Richard S. Bachman, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, New York 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


226 Program 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.S. FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Chairman, U.S. Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work; Dean, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Speaker: Marvin Weissman, Director of Institutional Development for 
the Alliance of Progress, AID 


8:00 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION—The Presidential Address 
A Tribute to Cleveland: C. Virgil Martin, President, Carson Pirie Scott & 
Company, Chicago 
Presidential Address: Sanford Solender, President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare; Executive Vice President, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York. ‘Current Issues in Social Welfare” 


MONDAY, MAY 20 
9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION—CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
[Division B] 
Presiding: David G. French, Secretary, National Conference on Social 
Welfare; Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Speaker: Chester Bowles, Special Representative of the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION—MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS TO MEET SO- 

CIAL NEEDS TODAY AND TOMORROW 

[Division A] 
Presiding: Wilbur J. Cohen, First Vice President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare; Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

The Helping Professions: the Social Values That Underlie Their Standards, 
Education, and Service 
Speaker: Thomas H. Eliot, Chancellor, Washington University, St. 
Louis 

Realities of Staffing Social Welfare Programs 
Speaker: Ernest F. Witte, Ex-executive Director, Council on Social Work 
Education, New York 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS—CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE GENERAL 
WELFARE 

HOUSING 

[Division B. Concurrent Session T] 
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Presiding: Helen M. Harris, Executive Director, United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York, Inc., New York 

Speaker: Mrs. Hortense Gabel, Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator, 
New York 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

[Division B. Concurrent Session 2] 
Presiding: Savilla Millis Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 
Speaker: Margaret Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements, New York 


EDUCATION 

[Division B. Concurrent Session 3] 
Presiding: David Danzig, American Jewish Committee, New York 
Speaker: John H. Fischer, President, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 


EMPLOYMENT 

[Division B. Concurrent Session 4] 
Presiding: Dallas M. Young, Associate Professor of Economics, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 
Speaker: W. L. Batt, Jr., Administrator, Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 1962 AND OUR UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)] 
Presiding: Lowell Iberg, New York State Charities Aid Association, New 
York 
State Implementation for the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments 
Speaker: John Hurley, Acting Director, Bureau of Family Services, Wel- 
fare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, St. Paul 
Henry L. McCarthy, Ilinois Public Aid Commission 


1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


PROGRESS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Samuel Fishzohn, American Jewish Committee, New York 
“The Other Face of Dixie.” Carousel Films, 1501 Broadway, New York 36, 
N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


ana Program 


ATTRACTING PERSONNEL INTO SOCIAL WORK 
[Division A. Group Meeting 1] 
| Presiding: Mrs. Alan F. Morse, Chairman, Social Work Careers Program, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Recruiting Young People 
Speaker: Elizabeth Wickenden, Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy, National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 

Utilizing the Mature Woman 
Speaker: Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Director, 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Appropriate Role of the Volunteer in Increasingly Structured Programs 
Speaker: W. T. McCullough, Executive Director, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland 


HOW IS PUBLIC WELFARE APPROACHING ITS TRAINING NEEDS? 
A BENCH MARK AND A PROJECTION 
[Division A. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Helen Johnstone Weisbrod, Staff Training Specialist, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
Speaker: Corinne H. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Technical Training, Bu- 
reau of Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Freda Burnside, Western Regional Consultant, Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, San Francisco 
Harleigh B. Trecker, Dean, School of Social Work, University of Con- 
necticut, Hartford 


AN EXPANDED ROLE FOR SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK IN MEET- 
ING THE PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 
[Division A. Group Meeting 3] 


Presiding: George T. Kalif, Director, School of Social Work, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Va. 

Speaker: Alton A. Linford, Dean, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 

Discussants: Val Keating, Family Services Representative, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Dallas 


Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF STAFF WITH DIFFERING QUALIFICA- 
TIONS 


[Division A. Group Meeting 4] 


Presiding: Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service, New York 


Making the Best Use of Personnel, Actual and Potential 


Speaker: Bertram Beck, Associate Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, New York 


Panel members: Laura Epstein, Casework Supervisor, Travelers Aid So- 
ciety, Chicago 
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Margaret M. Heyman, doctoral candidate, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago 

Lillie H. Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare, 
New Orleans 

Edward E. Schwartz, School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago 


ROUNDTABLE—CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
[Division B] 
Presiding: Nathan E. Cohen, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Participants: Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Associate Dean, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, National Urban League, 
New York 
Ralph M. Besse, President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
Cleveland 
John Slawson, American Jewish Committee, New York 
Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel Cantwell, Catholic Interracial Council, Chicago 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES FOR HELPING 
THE AGED TO ADJUST IN THE COMMUNITY 
[Section zr (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Margaret Ferkinhoff, Supervisor of Special Services, Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Ind. 
Speaker: Annie May Pemberton, Supervisor, Services to the Aged, North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh 
Discussant: Jay Roney, Director, Project on Aging, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, Chicago 


DEVELOPMENT OF SERVICE PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
(WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE FEDERAL AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1962) 
[Section 1. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Carolyn Adde, Division of Public Assistance, Maine Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Augusta 
Administrative Planning 
Speaker: James H. Reilly, Administrator, Division of Public Assistance in 
Rhode Island, Providence 
Training Considerations 
Speaker: Mary Darragh, Training Supervisor, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, Boston 


IDENTITY PROBLEMS, ROLE AND CASEWORK TREATMENT 
[Section 1. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Mary Burns, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
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Speaker: Helen Harris Perlman, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 

Discussant: Frances L. Beatman, Executive Director, Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York 


CLINICAL SYNDROMES AND DELINQUENCY LABELS 

[Section r. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Paul Kalin, Regional Director, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, United Charities of Chicago 
Speaker: Vernon Fox, Chairman, Division of Criminology and Correc- 
tions, School of Social Welfare, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Discussant: Douglas Sargent, M.D., Director, Child Study Clinic, Wayne 
County Juvenile Court, Detroit 


CASEWORK MANAGEMENT OF MARITAL PROBLEM CASES 
[Section 1. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Mina Holtzberg, Associate Director, Research Project on Mari- 
tal Counseling, Family Service Association of America, New York 
Speaker: Helen S. Sholtis, District Secretary, Family Service Bureau, 
United Charities of Chicago 
Discussant: Marjorie Mack, Supervisor, Bronx Family Service Center, 
Community Service Society of New York 


THE COMMUNITY—NEW PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT CENTER 
[Section 1. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Edward N. Hinko, M.D., Cleveland Psychiatric Institute 
Speaker: Phyllis Poland, Casework Supervisor, Social Service Department, 
Allan Memorial Institute, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Ont., Can- 
ada 
Discussant: Ethel B. Bellsmith, Supervisor of Social Work, Central Islip 
State Hospital, New York 


A COMPREHENSIVE MODEL OF GROUP THERAPY 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Arthur Blum, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 
Speaker: James A. Johnson, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
Emory University Clinic, Atlanta, Ga. 
Discussant: Ethel Cotovsky, Night Hospital, Illinois State Psychiatric 
Institute, Chicago 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF A THEORETICAL MODEL TO 
PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION, POLICY, AND STAFF TRAIN- 
ING IN A GROUP SERVICE AGENCY 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Milton Brown, Director of Neighborhood Services, Community 
Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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Speaker: David G. French, Florence Heller School for Advanced Studies 
in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

Panel members: Leonard Blokesberg, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 

Melvin Moguloff, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

Walter Stern, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 


METHODS OF AFFECTING ATTITUDES AND VALUES OF TEEN- 
AGERS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Joseph Soffen, School of Social Work, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Elias Picheny, Administrative Field Secretary, Midwest Section, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, Chicago 
Discussant: Russell Hogrefe, Executive Director, Chicago Youth Center 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN PLANNING FOR 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 
ing r| 
Presiding: J. Kimball Johnson, Director, the Cleveland Foundation 
Speaker: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Discussants: Gordon Manser, Associate Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 
Laurin Hyde, President, Laurin Hyde Associates, New York 


A CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PRAC- 

TICE 

[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 

ing 2] 

Presiding: Meyer Schwartz, Graduate School of Social Work, University 

of Pittsburgh 
Speaker: Jack Rothman, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Discussants: Simon Slavin, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
New York 
John Turner, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND YOUTH CRIME 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 
ing 3] 
Presiding: Russell W. Leedy, School of Social Work, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 
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Speaker: Sanford L. Kravitz, Program Coordinator, President’s Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, Washington, D.C. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE TO THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH—THE NATIONAL SCENE. LINDE- 

MAN LECTURE 

[Section IV (Social Research)]| 
Presiding: Joseph W. Eaton, Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh 

The Strategy of Social Policy Research 
Speaker: Howard E. Freeman, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Discussants: Donald S$. Howard, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
Samuel Mencher, Chairman of Section IV; Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh 


FINDING FOSTER HOMES 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Lois Buell, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Program 
Consultant, United Neighborhood Houses of New York 

“A Child Waits.” Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 251 Park Avenue 
South, New York 10, N.Y. 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


NATIONWIDE PLANNING FOR RECRUITMENT TO SOCIAL WORK 

CAREERS 

[Division A. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, Past President, Child Welfare League 
of America, New York 

The National Commission for Social Work Careers 
Speaker: Fred DelliQuadri, Dean, Columbia University School of Social 
Work, New York 

The Health Careers Program 
Speaker: Peter G. Meek, Executive Director, National Health Council, 
New York 

Recruitment to Mental Health Careers 
Speaker: Milton Wittman, Chief, Social Work Section, Training Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 


THE AGENCY AS A RESOURCE FOR INTERESTING UNDERGRAD- 
UATES IN SOCIAL WORK 
[Division A. Group Meeting 2] 

Presiding: S. Margaret Davis, Director, Careers in Social Work, Cincinnati 
From the Undergraduate Faculty Point of View 

Speaker: Margaret B. Matson, Associate Professor of Sociology, and Di- 
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rector, Social Welfare Major, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park 

From the Agency Point of View 
Speaker: Charlotte Hutchison, Executive Director, Family Service of Read- 
ing and Berks County, Pennsylvania 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROVIDING FOR PREVENTIVE AND REHA- 
BILITATIVE SERVICES THROUGH PUBLIC WELFARE 
[Division A. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Wilbur J. Schmidt, Director, Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare, Madison 
A General Plan for Use in Allocating Staff Services 
Speaker: Harry O. Page, Associate Director, Community Research As- 
sociates, New York 
Reports from Four States Experimenting with the Plan 
Speakers: 
California: Ronald H. Born, Director of Public Welfare, City & County 
of San Francisco 
Minnesota: Donald B. Glabe, Assistant Director for Program Develop- 
ment, Community Research Associates, New York 
Nebraska: Robert E. Jornlin, Director, Douglas County Division of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Omaha 
Pennsylvania: William B. Tollen, Commissioner of Public Assistance, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 


VOUSHAVE LOSBE. LAUG HIN? ORE AULE 

[Cosponsoring Groups: Division B; Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Edith M. Lerrigo, General Secretary, National Board, YWCA, 
New York 

“The Children are Listening,” commissioned and published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y., is one of the Family Service Association of America’s Plays for Liv- 
ing. It will be performed by the Karamu House Players of Cleveland 
Discussion Leader: George W. Culberson, Senior Intergroup Relations 
Specialist, Air Force Systems Command, U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 


DISSERTATION REPORTS 

At the following five concurrent sessions persons who received doctoral de- 
grees in social work in June, 1962, will present brief reports on their 
dissertations 


ISSUES IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
[Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1] 
Community Organization: Selected Aspects of Practice 
Speaker: Eva Schindler-Rainman 
Leader Behavior in Social Work Administration 
Speaker: K. L. Sindwani 
The Employment Experience of Married Women Social Caseworkers: a Study 
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of 100 Graduates of the New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Speaker: Thomas F. Lewin 

Prediction of Giving to Community Fund-raising Federations: Use of Multi- 
ple Linear Regression, Configuration, Gluek, and Burgess Approaches 
Speaker: Amina Yadava 


ISSUES IN FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICES 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 

Former Foster Children as Adult Citizens 
Speaker: Elizabeth G. Meier 

A Study of a Group of Unwed Mothers Receiving Aid to Dependent Children 
Speaker: Renee M. Berg 

A Study of the Experiences of Families, Related to the Second Admission 
of Relatives to a State Mental Hospital 
Speaker: Harriet P. Trader 

Social Work in a Big Brother Agency 
Speaker: Richard W. Bateman 


THE SOCIAL WORK JOB: DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTIC VIEWS 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 3] 

Social Casework and Pastoral Counseling; a Study of Perceived Similarities 
and Differences in the Goals and Methods of Two Helping Professions 
Speaker: Charles Y. Hartman 

Self-conception, Job Perception, and Job Satisfaction of Social Workers 
Speaker: Joseph F. Meisels 

An Information Theory Approach to the Study of the Clinical fodenent 
Process 
Speaker: Henry Miller 

Anchoring Effects in the Clinical Judgments of Social Work Students and 
Experienced Caseworkers 
Speaker: Ben Avis Adams Orcutt 

A Study of Indices of Competence Used by Supervisors to Evaluate Case- 
worker Performance 
Speaker: Geraldine Louise Conner 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF SERVICES 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 4] 

The Development of Social Welfare in Ontario, 1791-1893: the Role of the 
Province 
Speaker: Richard B. Splane 

Historical Growth and Development of Attitudes, Care, and Treatment in 
the Minnesota Mental Hospital Program 
Speaker: J. Lucille Poor 

The Selective Influence of Social and Psychological Characteristics of Moth- 
ers on Information and Attitude Changes in Mental Health Education 
Programs 
Speaker: John F. Scott 

The Moderately and Severely Retarded Child: Maternal Perceptions of Re- 
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tardation and Subsequent Seeking and Using of Services Rendered by a 
Community Agency 
Speaker: Walter H. Ehlers 

Interpersonal Factors Associated with the Utilization of a Public Health 
Clinic 
Speaker: Camille Lambert, Jr. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURES AND SOCIAL ACTION 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 5] 

Organizational Patterns and Client Perspectives in Juvenile Correctional In- 
stitutions: a Comparative Study 
Speaker: Rosemary Conzemius Sarri 

An Organizational Analysis of a National Agency’s Local Affiliates in Their 
Community Contexts 
Speaker: Martin Rein 

A Study of the Effects of Reference—Group Orientations and Bureaucratic 
Careers on Neighborhood Cohesion 
Speaker: Philip A. Fellin 

Self-Esteem and Other Characteristics of Residentially Desegregated Negroes 
Speaker: Warren C. Raggstrom 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 
FORMULATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE POLICY: FISCAL AND PRO- 
GRAM 
[Section V (Administration). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Richard S. Bachman, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Speaker: Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Vice President, Jewish Federa- 
tion of Metropolitan Chicago 
Discussants: Raymond M. Hilliard, Director, Cook County Department 
of Public Aid, Chicago 
Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, 
St. Paul 


PLANNING AND POLICY FORMULATION AS A MAJOR RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF MANAGEMENT 
[Section V. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Robert H. Collacott, Special Assistant to the President, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Cleveland; President, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica 
Speaker: H. Lawrence Wilsey, Vice President, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Inc., Chicago 
Discussant: Sidney J. Berkowitz, Executive Director, Jewish Family and 
Community Service, Chicago 


THE DISJOINTED TRIO; POVERTY, POLITICS, AND POWER. LIN- 
DEMAN LECTURE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)| 
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Presiding: William Wood, Commissioner, Monroe County Department 
of Social Welfare, Rochester, N.Y. 

Speaker: Edgar May, newspaperman, Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter, 
New York 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 
Presiding: Sanford Solender, President, National Conference on Social 
Welfare 

A Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 
Speaker: Jane M. Hoey, New York; Past President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare 

Paths to World Peace—a Panel Discussion 
Panel moderator: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass.; Chairman, U.S. Committee of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work 
Panel members: Kenneth Boulding, Professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Jerome D. Frank, M.D., Psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 
Robert Levine, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 


10:00 P.M. 
CONFERENCE RECEPTION 
TUESDAY, MAY 21 


PROVIDING A LIVING ENVIRONMENT FOR OLDER PEOPLE: THE 
COMMUNITY’S ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
[Cosponsoring Groups: National Council on the Aging; Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland| 

The following program will be continuous from 9:15 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., with 
a special luncheon from 12:00 noon to 1:15 P.M. 


9:15 A.M.—12:00 NOON 


GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Mrs. Robert M. Clements, Chairman, Committee on Chroni- 
cally Ill, Health Council; Chaiman, Budget-Periodic Review Committee, 
Committee on Older Persons, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 

Housing for Older People—Shelter, Show Place, or Living Environment 
Speaker: Ollie A. Randall, Principal Consultant, Program on Aging, Ford 
Foundation, New York; Vice President, National Council on the Aging 
Panel chairman: Sidney Spector, Assistant to the Administrator, Housing 
for Senior Citizens, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Implications for the Community in Providing: 

Under Nonprofit Auspices—Suitable Living Arrangements at a Price Older 
People Can Afford to Pay 
Speaker: Lawrence M. Upton, Secretary, Services to the Aging, United 
Church Board for Homeland Ministries, New York; Housing Committee, 
National Council on the Aging 

Opportunities and Services to Help Older People Remain in Their Own Liv- 
ing Quarters, Retain Self-Direction, Manage Their Own Affairs 
Speaker: Morris Zelditch, Director of Community Studies, Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, New York; Secretary, National 
Council on the Aging 

Programs for Those Requiring Institutional Care 
Speaker: Herbert C. Lazenby, Canon, Episcopal Community Services, 
Diocese of Olympia, Seattle; President, American Association of Homes 
for the Aging 

Community Planning and Action in Promoting a Living Environment for 
Older People 
Speaker: Alice M. Brophy, Deputy Director, Social and Community 
Services, New York City Housing Authority; Chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, National Council on the Aging 


1:15 P.M.—2:30 P.M. 


FIVE CONCURRENT WORK GROUPS TO FORMULATE QUESTIONS 

TO BE ANSWERED BY HOUSING PANEL CLINIC 

Work Group z. Questions concerning Sponsoring and Financing Living Ar- 
rangements for Older Persons 
Presiding: Wallace G. Teare, partner, Weinberg and Teare, Architects, 
Cleveland; Chairman, Committee on Independent Living, Committee 
on Older Persons, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Recorder: James H. Woods, Executive Director, Golden Age Center of 
Cleveland 

Work Group 2. Questions concerning Opening and Administering a Housing 
Facility for Older People 
Presiding: Robert M. Ginn, Manager of Area Development, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company; Chairman, Committee on Older Persons, 
Member of the Board, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Recorder: The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael B. Ivanko, Assistant Director, 
Catholic Charities Bureau; Director of Services to the Aged of the 
Diocese of Cleveland 

Work Group 3. Questions concerning Opportunities and Services 
Presiding: Vernon R. Burt, attorney, Jamison, Ulrich, Hope, Johnson, 
and Burt, Cleveland; Chairman, Ohio Citizens’ Council Committee on 
Aging; Chairman, Health Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Recorder: Mary L. Hemmy, Executive Director, Benjamin Rose In- 
stitute, Cleveland 

Work Group 4. Questions concerning Programs for Those Requiring In- 
stitutional Care 
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Presiding: Mrs. Brooks W. MacCracken, Chairman, Meals on Wheels 
Committee, Committee on Older Persons, Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land 
Recorder: Howard B. Bram, Executive Director, Jewish Orthodox Home 
for the Aged, Cleveland 

Work Group 5. Questions concerning Community Planning and Action 
Presiding: Harold Galvin, attorney, Galvin and Galvin, Cleveland; board 
member and Chairman, Social Agencies Committee, Jewish Community 
Federation; member and Past Chairman, Committee on Older Persons, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Recorder: C. Bushnell Olmsted, Secretary, Committee on Older Persons, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


2:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


HOUSING CLINIC. PANEL SESSION 
Presiding: Ronald Brown, Chairman, Ohio Commission on Aging; Vice 
Chairman, Commission on Services to Older Persons, Jewish Community 
Federation; Member, Committee on Older Persons, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland 

Solving the Problems in Providing Appropriate Housing for Older Persons 
Panel members: Sidney Spector, Assistant to the Administrator, Housing 
for Senior Citizens, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 
Alice M. Brophy, Deputy Director, Social and Community Services, New 
York City Housing Authority; Chairman, Housing Committee, National 
Council on the Aging 
Rev. Lawrence M. Upton, Secretary, Services to the Aging, United 
Church Board for Homeland Ministries, New York; Housing Committee, 
National Council on the Aging 
Herbert C. Lazenby, Canon, Episcopal Community Services, Diocese of 
Olympia, Seattle; President, American Association of Homes for the 
Aging 
Morris Zelditch, Director of Community Studies, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, New York; Secretary, National Council 
on the Aging 
Sidney Woolner, Commissioner, Community Facilities Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 
Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner, Public Housing Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Q:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


COMPREHENSIVE CARE FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Al A. Anderson, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Ex- 
ecutive Director, Cleveland Mental Health Association 
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“Chain of Care.” National Association for Mental Health Film Library, 267 
West 25th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
Discussion leader: Irving M. Rosen, M.D., Director of Special Psychiatric 
Services, Cleveland Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A REFUGEE CHILD 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Virginia M. Beard, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; 
head, Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Library 

“Children Adrift.” Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 


MANPOWER FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN THE NEXT 

TEN YEARS 

[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 

ing I] 
Presiding: Robert F. Fenley, Program Development Director, Youth Op- 
portunities Board of Greater Los Angeles 

Community Organization Needs by Fields of Service 
Speaker: Joseph Weber, Director of Agency Relations, Greater New York 
Fund 

Review of Current Educational Programs for Community Organization 
Speaker: Thomas Sherrard, School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Next Steps for Improved Training and Recruitment for Community Or- 
ganization 
Speaker: Arthur W. Potts, Director, Area Planning, Welfare Planning 
Council, Los Angeles Region 


A FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNED CHANGE 

[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 

ing 2 

e oe. Genevieve Carter, Acting Executive Director, Welfare Plan- 

ning Council, Los Angeles Region 
Speakers: Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Martin Rein, School of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PROBLEMS IN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING: ROLES AND RELA- 
TIONSHIPS; VERTICAL PLANNING; LOCAL, STATE, AND NA- 
TIONAL 

[Cosponsoring Groups: Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Or- 
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ganization (Group Meeting 3); National Association of Statewide Health and 
Welfare Conference and Planning Organizations] 
Presiding: William D. Ginn, attorney, Thompson, Hine, and Flory, 
Cleveland 
Speaker: Richard S$. Bachman, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Discussants: Wayne Vasey, Dean, George Warren Brown School of So- 
cial Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Thomas J. Prather, Jr., Community Planning Specialist, Bureau of 
Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES FOR THE AGED 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Neota Larson, Chief, Welfare Branch, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Baltimore 

“Shield against Want.” Florida Department of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 
2050, Jacksonville 3, Fla. 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


PROBLEMS IN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING: ROLES AND RELA- 
TIONSHIPS; HORIZONTAL PLANNING AT THE STATE LEVEL 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Or- 
ganization (Group Meeting 1); National Association of Statewide Health and 
Welfare Conference and Planning Organizations] 
Presiding: Daniel R. Elliott, Associate Director, United Appeal of Greater 
Cleveland 
Speaker: Lowell Iberg, Associate Executive Director, New York State 
Charities Aid Association, New York 
Discussant: Marvin E. Larson, Director of Social Welfare, Kansas State 
Department of Social Welfare, ‘Topeka 


EXPERIENCE IN THE USE OF FEDERAL GRANTS FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 
ing 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Virginia S. Ferguson, School of Social Work, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 
Speaker: Herman Niebuhr, Jr., Director, Center for Community Studies, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Discussant: C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia 


ALONE IN A LARGE CITY 
[Audio-visual Committee] 


Presiding: S. J. Jaffe, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Jewish Community Federation, Cleveland 
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“Superfluous People.” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 
9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. THE PUBLIC’S UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


[Division C] 
Presiding: Alonzo Moron, Second Vice President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare; Assistant to the Regional Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Speaker: Walter C. Barlow, President, Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, N.]. 

Presentation of National Conference on Social Welfare Awards by San- 
ford Solender, President 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING ON THE FORMULA- 
TION OF SOCIAL POLICY 
[Division C. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Mrs. Frances Lomas Feldman, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Moderator: Henry David, President, New School for Social Research, 
New York 
Panel members: Father Thomas J. Reese, Director, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, Wilmington, Del. 


George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, Albany 


THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING ON THE FINANCING 
OF HEALTH AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 
[Division C. Group Meeting 2] 
Moderator: Chauncey A. Alexander, Executive Director, Los Angeles 
County Heart Association 
Panel members: Robert H. Collacott, Special Assistant to the President, 
Standard Oil Company, Cleveland 
Judge Norman A. Fuerst, Cleveland 


THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING ON RECRUITMENT 
TO SOCIAL WELFARE 
[Division C. Group Meeting 3] 
Moderator: Wayne Vasey, Dean, George Warren Brown School of So- 
cial Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Panel members: David J. Vail, M.D., Medical Director, Minnesota De- 
partment of Public Welfare, St. Paul 
George Nickel, Western Regional Public Relations Director, Beneficial 
Management Corporation, Arcadia, Calif. 
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Jack Mogulescu, Vice President in Charge of Marketing, Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation, New York 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF ADC CLIENTS 

[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Norman Shaw, Associate Editor, Cleveland Press 

How Can Public Assistance Be Administered to Protect the Rights of Clients 
and the Public? 
Speaker: Marvin E. Larson, Director of Social Welfare, Kansas State 
Department of Social Welfare, ‘Topeka 

Is Investigative Practice Compatible with Service Directed toward Rehabilita- 
tion? 
Speaker: Lloyd Setleis, School of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


FAMILY DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT—SOME IMPLICATIONS 
FOR CASEWORK PRACTICE DRAWN FROM THE POLLAK 
SEMINAR 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Cornelius Utz, Director of Casework, Family Service Associa- 
tion, Cleveland 
Speaker: Dorothy Aikin, School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Discussant: Viola W. Weiss, Director of Casework, Family Service So- 
ciety, New Orleans 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCIES FOR SERVICE 
TO ADOLESCENTS WITH PROBLEMS OF ILLEGITIMACY, ADDIC- 
TION AND VENEREAL DISEASE 
[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Kurt Reichert, Director, Office of Public Health Social Work, 
New York State Department of Health, Albany 
Speaker: Hazel S. ‘Taylor, Acting Director, Office of Public Health Social 
Work, New York City Department of Health 
Discussant: Esther C. Spencer, Chief, Bureau of Public Health Social 
Work, California State Department of Public Health, Berkeley 


VOLUNTEERS AS AUXILIARY AIDES IN TREATMENT 

[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Raymond Hightower, Sociology Department, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Companionship ‘Therapy—a Service Performed by Community Volunteers for 
Psychiatric Patients 
Speaker: June A. Carletti, Social Work Service, Veterans Administration 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh 

The Crisis of the Tenth of the Month 
Speaker: Mrs. Vincent M. DeMelto, Lay Volunteer, Cleveland Heights 
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TREATMENT APPROACHES TO EMOTIONAL DISORDERS OF THE 
SOCIALLY DEPRIVED AND CULTURALLY DIFFERENT 
[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Irving M. Rosen, Director, Hospital-Community Services Unit, 
Cleveland Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 
Speaker: Harold M. Visotsky, M.D., Director, Division of Mental Health 
Services, Chicago Board of Health 
Discussant: Beulah Compton, School of Social Work, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


FACTORS AFFECTING MOTIVATION TOWARD REHABILITATION 
[Section I. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Caroline Elledge, Chief of Social Service, Montgomery Ward 
Clinic, Northwestern University Medical School Clinics, Chicago 
Speaker: Celia Benney, Assistant Executive Director, Altro Health and 
Rehabilitation Services, Inc., New York 
Discussant: William Turner, School of Social Work, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


DIAGNOSIS AND DIRECTION FOR CASEWORK TREATMENT WITH 
BRAIN-DAMAGED CHILDREN 
[Section I. Group Meeting 7] 
Presiding: John Hamm, Chief of Psychiatric Social Work, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Chicago Medical School 
Speaker: Ray O. Creager, M.D., Director, Kalamazoo Child Guidance 
Clinic, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Discussant: Marguerite Rapson, Coordinator, Special Service, Kalamazoo 
Public Schools, Board of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES FOR OLDER PEOPLE 

[Section I. Group Meeting 8] 
Presiding: Theodore R. Isenstadt, Director, Project on Aging, Family 
Service Association of America, New York 
Speaker: Mary L. Hemmy, Executive Director, Benjamin Rose Institute, 
Cleveland 
Discussants: Herbert Weiss, M.D., Chief, Department of Psychiatry, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, Cleveland 
Clarence Fowerbaugh, attorney, Fowerbaugh, Wilkinson, and Chesney, 
Cleveland 
Adelle Hollem, Director, Services for the Aged and Chronically Ill, 
Family Service of the Cincinnati Area 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS AND INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF SERVICES 
—LINDEMAN LECTURE 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Or- 
ganization; Section II (Group Work)| 
Presiding: James P. Heron, Chairman, Section III; Executive Director. 
Council of Community Services of the Albany Area, N.Y. 
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Speaker: Alvin Gouldner, Chairman, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Washington University, St. Louis 


USE OF OBJECTIVE AND PROJECTIVE TESTS IN SOCIAL WORK 
RESEARCH 
[Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Leonard S. Kogan, Director, Institute of Welfare Research, 
Community Service Society, New York 
Speaker: Victor D. Sanua, School of Social Work, Yeshiva University, 
New York 
Discussants: Ludwig L. Geismar, Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers 
—the State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
T. Grygier, School of Social Work, University of Toronto, Canada 


ASPECTS OF THE BACKGROUND AND METHOD OF THE AFDC 
ELIGIBILITY REVIEW 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Bernard Ross, School of Social Work and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Speaker: Ellen J. Perkins, Chief, Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Samuel Mencher, Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh 
Edward Schwartz, School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago 


RESEARCH ON SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Margaret Blenkner, Director of Research, Benjamin Rose In- 
stitute, Cleveland 

Research on Multiproblem Families 
Speaker: Joseph C. Lagey, Research Director, Community Chest and 
Councils, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Beverly Ayers, Research Associate, Community Chests and Councils, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO JUDG- 
MENT 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Irving F. Lukoff, Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh 
The Use of Judgments in Social Work Research 
Speaker: J. Scott Briar, School of Social Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Information Theory and the Judgment Process 
Speaker: Henry Miller, School of Social Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Experimental Method and Mathematical Models in Studying the Clinical 
Judgment Process 
Speaker: Tony Tripodi, Research Center, Columbia University School of 
Social Work, New York 
Discussant: James Bieri, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
New York 


COST AND SERVICE ACCOUNTING: ITS ESSENTIAL PLACE IN 
THE ASSUMPTION OF MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
[Section V (Administration). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Laurin Hyde, President, Laurin Hyde Associates, New York 
Speaker: John G. Hill, Research Director, Council of Social Agencies of 
Rochester and Monroe County, N.Y. 
Discussants: George W. Montgomery, Jr., Executive Secretary, Catholic 
Family Center, Rochester, N.Y. 
Stephen P. Simonds, Director, Bureau of Social Welfare, Maine State 
Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta 


PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ADEQUATE SOCIAL 
WORK SALARY POLICY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR AGENCY 
ADMINISTRATION 
[Section V. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Marshall A. Mott, President, Cleveland Better Business Bu- 
reau, Cleveland 
Speaker: Bertram Beck, Associate Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, New York 
The Cleveland Job Study—a Critical Review Five Years Later 
Speaker: Joseph P. Flemming, Vice President, Cleveland Electric Hlumi- 
nating Co. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 1962 AND OUR UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)] 
Presiding: Edward Parsons, Executive Secretary, Missouri Association for 
Social Welfare, Jefferson City 
State Implementation for the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments 
Speaker: John Hurley, Acting Director, Bureau of Family Services, Wel- 
fare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Antonio A. Sorieri, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and 
Medical Care, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany 
Mrs. Pauline Flynn, President, Kansas Conference on Social Work 


THE U.S. PEACE CORPS 
[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Helen Fogg, Unitarian Service Committee, Boston 
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Speaker: Joseph Kauffman, Training Director, Peace Corps, Washington, 
D.C. 


SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Curtis Krishef, Director of Community Services, National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, New York 

“Into the World.” Minnesota Association for Retarded Children, 2742 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


THE WORLD-WIDE “FREEDOM FROM HUNGER” CAMPAIGN 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Margaret E. Adams, Assistant Director, National Association 
of Social Workers, New York 

“The First Priority.” Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS ON PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF SO- 
CIAL WELFARE 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION’S PROJECT ON 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 
[Division C. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany 
A Discussion of the Shirt Sleeves Conferences and Other Activities of This 
Important Project in the Public Welfare Field 
Speaker: Margaret Hickey, Public Affairs Editor, Ladies Home Journal, 
Philadelphia 
Wilbur J. Schmidt, Director, Wisconsin State Department of Welfare, 
Madison 


THE VOICE OF THE CITIZEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

[Division C. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Richard Overmyer, Director of Public Relations, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland 

Case Illustrations in the Use of Having Citizens Make Home Calls on Clients 
Speaker: Rosemary Wilson, Commissioner of Welfare, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Volunteers in Public Welfare Departments 
Speaker: Betty J. Queen, Consultant on Volunteer Services, District of 
Columbia Department of Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


HOW COORDINATION BROUGHT IMPROVEMENT TO COMMUNI- 
DES 


[Division C. Group Meeting 3] 
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Presiding: Harold N. Weiner, Director, National Public Relations Coun- 
cil of Health and Welfare Services, New York 

The Impact on Policy and Program of a Public and Private Cooperative Re- 
cruitment Program for Adoptive Parents for Minority Children 
Speaker: Harriet Fricke, PAMY Coordinator, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Story of How Chicago Coordinated Its Efforts for Fund Raising 
Speaker: Bernard Roloff, Executive Director, Crusade for Mercy, Com- 
munity Chest, Chicago 


INCOME AND DEPENDENCY IN THE COMING DECADE. LINDE- 

MAN LECTURE 

[Section I (Casework)] 
Presiding: Robert H. Collacot, Special Assistant to the President, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Cleveland; President, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica 
Speaker: Martin David, Co-author of Income and Welfare in the United 
States; Associate Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION OF SERVICES AT THE LOCAL LEVEL FOR 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
[Cosponsoring Groups: Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1; Section 
I; Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization] 

Presiding: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Chairman, Section II; Kent School 

of Social Work, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Speakers: Lee Cary, Associate Director, Syracuse University Youth Devel- 

opment Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Earl J. Beatt, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Service, Minne- 

apolis 

David Austin, Director, Cleveland Commission on Youth 


INTEGRATING SOCIAL GROUP WORK INTO THE PROGRAM OF 
THE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Esther Test, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 
Speaker: Louise Shoemaker, District Supervisor, Baltimore Department 
of Public Welfare 
Discussants: Corinne Wolfe, Chief of Technical Training, Bureau of 
Family Services, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Ruby Pernell, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 


FAMILY CAMPING IN A SOCIAL WORK SETTING 

[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Mrs. George Hanserd, Associate Executive Secretary, Group 
Work Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
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Speaker: Jack Kirkland, Group Work Supervisor, Huntington Family 
Centers, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Discussant: Helen Mandelbaum, Field Worker, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Atlanta, Ga. 


ADAPTATION OF GROUP WORK SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 
[Section II. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Charles E. Cox, Director of Social Service, Muscatatuck State 
School, Butlersville, Ind. 
Speaker: Helen Rowe, National Associate Director, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
New York 
Discussant: Leonard Brown, Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers— 
the State University, New Brunswick, N.]J. 


PROBLEMS IN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING: ROLES AND RELA- 
TIONSHIPS; HORIZONTAL PLANNING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization] 
Presiding: Paul J. Gnau, Attorney, Cleveland 
Speaker: Edward H. Tuttle, Executive Director, Regional Health and 
Welfare Council, Kansas City, Mo. 
Discussants: Elmer Tropman, Executive Director, Health and Welfare 
Association of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 
John T. McDowell, Director, Forsyth County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH IN PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 
[Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: William B. Tollen, Commissioner of Public Assistance, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
Speaker: David Schneider, Director of Research, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany 
Discussants: Ellen Perkins, Director, Division of Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Family Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Laurin Hyde, President, Laurin Hyde Associates, Social Welfare Manage- 
ment Consultants, New York 


RESEARCH STRATEGIES IN THE STUDY OF REHABILITATION 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Melvin Herman, Chief, Work Programs, Mobilization for 
Youth, New York 
Speakers: Howard Kelman, Departments of Preventive Medicine and 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York Medical College, New 
York 
Harry Posman, Institute of Welfare Research, Community Service So- 
ciety, New York 
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Discussant: Sidney Katz, M.D., Western Reserve University, School of 
Medicine, Cleveland 


ADC STUDIES THE MORNING AFTER: IMPLEMENTATION OF 

FINDINGS 

[Section IV. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Willard C. Richan, School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 

ADC on County Level: Special ADC Project, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Speaker: Elisabeth Tuttle, Director, Special ADC Project, Cuyahoga 
County Welfare Department, Cleveland 

ADC on State Level: the Thomas-McLeod Study of In-service Training and 
Reduced Work Loads in ADC 
Speaker: Lynn Kellogg, Supervisor of Public Assistance, Michigan State 
Department of Social Welfare, Lansing 
Discussant: Maurice O. Hunt, Director, National Study Service, New 
York 


RESEARCH ON THE FAMILY OF THE ALCOHOLIC AND ITS IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: William J. Plunkert, Assistant Director, Community Council 
of Greater New York 
Speakers: Margaret B. Bailey, Director of Research, National Council on 
Alcoholism, New York 
Joanne M. Walsh, Casework Supervisor, Family Service of the Cincin- 
nati Area 
Discussant: Margaret Blenkner, Director of Research, Benjamin Rose 
Institute, Cleveland 


RESEARCH: THE APPROACH OF AGENCY ADMINISTRATION TO 
THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
[Section V (Administration). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Richard O. Stock, Executive Director, Family Service Associa- 
tion of Cleveland 
Speaker: David Fanshel, Director of Research, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 
Discussants: Paul Akana, Associate Executive Director, Health and Wel- 
fare Association of Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh 
Arthur H. Kruse, Executive Director, Community Fund of Chicago 


IMPLICATIONS OF ELECTRONICS AND AUTOMATION FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES 
[Section V. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Alton Linford, Dean, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 
Speaker: Byron Hipple, Professor of Public Affairs, New York State Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Public Affairs, Albany 
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Discussant: Saya Schwartz, Chief, Division of State Administrative and 
Fiscal Standards, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


REBUILDING TODAY’S COMMUNITIES—HOUSING, URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, AND WELFARE 
[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)]| 
Presiding and panel chairman: Fern M. Colborn, Chairman, Section VI; 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New 
York 
Speaker: Mrs. Marie McGuire, Commissioner of Public Housing Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 
Panel members: Helen Harris, United Neighborhood Houses, New York 
City 
Fred A. Breyer, Director, Hamilton County Welfare Department, Cincin- 
nati 
Milton Brown, Community Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


NATIONAL SERVICE CORPS (“DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS”) 

[NCSW Program Committee] 
Presiding: Joseph R. Brown, Executive Director, Indiana Association for 
Mental Health 

The National Service Corps—Latest Developments 
Speaker: Philip Des Marais, Deputy Secretary for Legislation, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Can the Corps Strengthen Mental Health Services? 
Speaker: Milton Greenblatt, M.D., Superintendent, Boston State Hospi- 
tal 

Can the Corps Strengthen Welfare Services? 
Speaker: Margaret Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 


AFRICA NEEDS SOCIAL WORKERS, TOO 

[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Campbell Murphy, Director of Special Projects, United Com- 
munity Services of Boston 
Speaker: Chief Patrick Kunambi, Tanganyika 


NEW WAYS OF WORKING WITH HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

[Audio-visual Committee] 

“Testing Multiply Handicapped Children.” United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions, 321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


3:45 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


NCSW ANSWERS THE CHALLENGE 
[National Conference on Social Welfare] 


Presiding: Sanford Solender, President, National Conference on Social 
Welfare 
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Panel members: Henry L. Zucker, Treasurer; David G. French, Secretary; 
Melvin Glasser, Chairman Public Relations Committee; Milton Rector, 
member National Board, NCSW; Maurice P. Beck, President, National 
Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Planning and Conference 
Groups 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 
11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: BASIC PROBLEMS, NEW 

SOLUTIONS 

[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization] 
Presiding: Donald Zimmerman, attorney, New Philadelphia, Ohio; mem- 
ber, Board of Directors, Ohio Citizens’ Council for Health and Welfare; 
member, Ohio Governor’s Commission on Aging; President, Tuscarawas 
County Crippled Children’s Society; and member, Board of Trustees of 
the local Senior Citizens Center. 
Speaker: John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: John H. Moore, Dairy farmer, Pine Plains, N.Y.; consultant 
on community organization 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 

[Audio-visual Committee] 

“Gentle Winds of Change.’ Center for Mass Communication, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


“A Village is Waiting.” Unitarian Service Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 


1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


THE CONTROVERSIES ON BIRTH CONTROL 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Sherwood Norman, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; 
Director of Detention Services, National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, New York 

“Birth Control and the Law.” Hamilton Film Service, 245 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


THE CITY PLANNER: WHAT IS HE AT? WHERE IS HE AT? 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization] 
Presiding: James J. Callahan, Jr., Executive Director, Community Wel- 
fare Council, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Speaker: Frederick T. Aschman, partner, Barton and Aschman Associates, 
Evanston, IIl. 
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Discussant: Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 


INTERPRETING COMMUNITY SERVICES 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Frances Schmidt, Director of Development and Alumni Af- 
fairs, Columbia University School of Social Work, New York 

“The Heart of a City.” Greater New York Fund, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

‘““Megalopolis 6, the Song of a City.” Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


PHYSICAL-SOCIAL PLANNING—AN INTERDISCIPLINARY RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR PEOPLE 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization] 
Moderator: Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Educational Planner 
Speaker: Peter L. Clancy, Assistant Director, Mott Foundation Program, 
Flint Public Schools, Flint, Mich. 
Social Planner 
Speaker: Audrey J. Maetzold, Acting Director, Philadelphia District, 
Health and Welfare Council 
Health Planner 
Speaker: Rilma Buckman, Planning Associate, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland 
Urban Social Aspects 
Speaker: Israel Stollman, School of Architecture and Landscape, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


IMPROVING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: James Scull, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; Di- 
rector of Public Relations, National Association of Social Workers, New 
York 


“Battle of Newburgh.” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 
9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


TRAINING OF CASEWORKERS FOR DIRECT THERAPEUTIC WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


[Section I (Casework). Group Meeting 1] 


Presiding: Howard J. Parad, Director, Smith College School for Social 
Work, Northampton, Mass. 
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Speaker: Esther Schour, Administrative Director, Child Therapy Pro- 
gram, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 

Discussant: Margaret Grunebaum, Columbia University School of Social 
work, New York 


EFFECT OF MOBILITY ON FAMILY LIFE 

[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Margaret Hickey, Public Affairs Editor, Ladies Home Journal, 
Philadelphia 
Speaker: Ruth Chaskel, Director of Program, National Travelers Aid 
Association, New York 
Discussant: G. Cary White, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Hollins 
College, Roanoke, Va.; Vice President, Region II, National Travelers 
Aid Association 


FAMILY UNIT TREATMENT OF CHARACTER-DISORDERED CHIL- 
DREN 
[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Leon H. Richman, Executive Director, Jewish Children’s Bu- 
reau of Cleveland 
Speaker: David Hallowitz, Assistant Director (Chief Psychiatric Social 
Worker), the Psychiatric Clinic, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Discussant: Mark W. Abernethy, Caseworker, Jewish Family and Com- 
munity Service, Chicago 


USE OF THE GROUP METHOD IN FOSTER HOME STUDIES 
[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Virginia L. Crowthers, School of Social Work, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 
Speaker: Ruth L. Stanley, Senior Child Welfare Consultant, Florida De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Jacksonville 
Discussant: Opal M. Jacobs, Assistant Executive Director, Children’s 
Services, Cleveland 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF NON-SOCIAL WORKERS TO THE PRO- 

FESSIONAL TASKS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

[Section II (Group Work). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Chairman, Section II; Dean, Kent 
School of Social Work, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Speakers: Daniel Thursz and Richard Bateman, National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 
Discussant: Richard Lodge, School of Social Work, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


GROUPS IN TREATMENT 

[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Barbara D. Johnson, Associate Executive Secretary, Group 
Work Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
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Speaker: Rosemary Conzemius Sarri, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Discussant: John Wall, Director, Southfields Residential Treatment Cen- 
ter, Louisville, Ky. 


IMPACT OF GRACE COYLE’S TEACHING ON SOCIAL WORK 
[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Pat Goldberg, Associate Executive Secretary, Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, Cincinnati 
Speakers: Margaret E. Hartford, School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 
Florence Ray, Assistant Director, National Association of Social Work- 
ers, New York 


PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY COORDINATION: A DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECT IN COMMUNICATIONS 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 
ing I 
3 vie Rev. William C. Wrenn, Brecksville, Cleveland 
Speaker: Essey Wolfrom, Coordinator, Division of Mental Health-Com- 
munity Council Project, Fort Steilacoom, Wash. 
Discussant: Mrs. Olive Wertz, Director, Social Service, Cleveland State 
Hospital 


ARE NEIGHBORHOODS PEOPLE? 
[Joint NCSW-NASW Committee on Community Organization. Group Meet- 
ing 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Kurt Reichert, Social Work Specialist, Rehabilitation 
Field Laboratory, Albany, N.Y. 
Speaker: J. Calbreath Burdis, J. Calbreath Burdis Associates, Albany, N.Y. 
Discussant: David Austin, Planning Specialist, Greater Cleveland Youth 
Services Planning Commission 


CRITERIA IN EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 

[Section IV (Social Research). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: George Levinger, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 

The Measurement of Costs, Utilization, and Effectiveness of Social Welfare 
Programs 
Speaker: Julius Jahn, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Discussants: Joseph W. Eaton, Graduate School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 
Edmund Mech, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH IN PRIVATE WELFARE AGENCIES 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Sanford N. Sherman, Associate Executive Director, Jewish 
Family Service, New York 
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Discussants: David G. French, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Leonard S. Kogan, Director, Institute of Welfare Research, Community 
Service Society of New York 

Hope J. Leichter, Project Director, Studies in Family Interaction, Jewish 
Family Service of New York 

Norman Polansky, Director of Social Service, Highland Hospital, Ashe- 
ville, N.Y. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THEORIES IN THE FIELD OF DELINQUENCY 
TO DELINQUENCY CONTROL 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Edward B. Olds, President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: Charles F. Grosser, Deputy Director of Action Programs, Mo- 
bilization for Youth, New York 
Donnell M. Pappenfort, Associate Research Director, Mobilization for 
Youth, New York 
Wyatt Jones, Director of Program and Evaluation, Mobilization for 
Youth, New York 
Discussants: Arthur Blum, Director of Training Center, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Eugene Litwak, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS WHICH IMPEDE OR FACILITATE 
PLANNING RESEARCH 
[Section IV. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Genevieve Carter, Director, Program Division, Welfare Plan- 
ning Council of Los Angeles Region 
Speaker: Sidney Zimbalist, Research Secretary, Community Service Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Indianapolis 
Discussants: Samuel Mencher, Graduate School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 
Genevieve Carter 


THE FLAVOR OF MANAGEMENT IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
A PROFESSIONAL FUNCTION—LINDEMAN LECTURE 
[Section V (Administration). Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Arthur H. Kruse, Chairman, Section V; Executive Director, 
Community Fund of Chicago 
Speaker: John J. Corson, Professor of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.; Director of McKinsey and Co. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND PUBLIC WELFARE—PERSPECTIVES AND 
OPPORTUNITY 
[Section V. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Richard G. Guilford, Director, Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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Speaker: Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Discussant: Wayne Vasey, Dean, George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work, Washington University, St. Louis 


THE ROCKY ROAD TO HEALTH SECURITY 

[Section VI (Methods of Social Action)] 
Presiding: Max Silverstein, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Mental 
Health, Philadelphia 

Issues in Medical Care: Yesterday and ‘Today 
Speaker: Charles E. Odell, Director, Older and Retired Workers Depart- 
ment, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, Detroit 

Decision-making: a Case Illustration 
Speaker: Elihu Schott, attorney, New York; Chairman on Health Care 
Insurance, Committee on Aging, Department of Public Affairs, Commu- 
nity Service Society of New York 


PLANNING AND SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED: IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S PANEL ON MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION 
[NCSW Program Committee] 
Presiding: Frederick R. Robbins, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, School of 
Medicine, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Nobel Prize winner 
Income and Social Services for the Mentally Retarded: a Specialized ‘Task for 
Social Welfare 
Speaker: Gunnar Dybwad, Executive Director, National Association for 
Retarded Children, New York 
Agenda for Community Welfare Planning for the Mentally Retarded: Im- 
plementing the Findings of the President’s Panel on Mental Retardation 
Speaker: Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman, President’s Panel on Mental Re- 
tardation; Executive Director, Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren, New York 


THE POLICE OFFICER AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Guichard Parris, member, NCSW Audio-visual Committee; 
Director of Public Relations, National Urban League, New York 

“Youth and the Law.” International Film Bureau, Inc., 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, II. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 
Introduction of NCSW President for 1964 


Presiding: Sanford Solender, President, National Conference on Social 
Welfare 
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Planning Ahead for Health, Education and Welfare in the Light of Chang- 
ing Social and Economic Conditions 
Speaker: Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


2:00 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 


POST-FORUM WORKSHOP 

[Cosponsoring Groups: Section VI (Methods of Social Action); National As- 

sociation of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Planning Organ- 

izations] 

Social Action for Progress in Social Welfare 
Presiding: Lowell Iberg, Associate Executive Director, New York State 
Charities Aid Association 

Part I 

The Workshop and the National Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: Sanford Solender, President 

The Workshop and the National Association of Statewide Health and Wel- 
fare Conference and Planning Organizations 
Speaker: Maurice P. Beck, President 

The Workshop and the American Public Welfare Association 
Speaker: Loula Dunn, Director 

Part II 

The Current Scene: Facts and Issues 
Speaker: Ellen B. Winston, Welfare Commissioner, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Voluntary Social Agencies and Community Councils: Their Role in Public 
Welfare 
Speaker: Elizabeth Wickenden, Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy, National Social Welfare Assembly 

Social Action at the State Level for Public Welfare Progress 
Speaker: David Bouterse, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Citizens 
Council 


SATURDAY, MAY 25 


9:30 A.M.-12:00 NOON 


POST-FORUM WORKSHOP 
Guidelines to Action—Devising a Strategy for Use by the Participants in 
Their Home States and Communities 
Panel members: David Bouterse, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Citi- 
zens Council 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, National Foundation 
Laurin Hyde, Laurin Hyde Associates, New York 
William H. Robinson, Illinois State Legislature 
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Elizabeth Wickenden, Technical Consultant on Public Social Policy, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly 

Ellen Winston, Welfare Commissioner, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1963 


‘Wee NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members who have 
joined the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods identified with the field of social work and imme- 
diately related fields. 


NSCW OFFICERS 


President: Sanford Solender, New York 

First Vice President: Wilbur Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

Second Vice President: Alonzo Moron, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Third Vice President: Ann Elizabeth Neely, New York 
Secretary: David French, Waltham, Mass. 

Treasurer: Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland 

Past President: Fedele F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
President-Nominee: John W. Tramburg * 

Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW NATIONAL BOARD 
(Includes Officers Listed Above) 


Term expires 1963: M. Leo Bohanon, St. Louis; Rudolph T. Danstedt, 
Washington, D.C.; John McDowell, Boston; Almon R. Pepper, New York; 
John D. Porterfield, M.D., Berkeley, Calif.; Harry T. Sealy, Cleveland; Eliza- 
beth Wickenden, New York 

Term expires 1964: Russell W. Ballard, Chicago; Margaret Berry, New 
York; Andrew W. L. Brown, Detroit; Neota Larson, Baltimore; C. Virgil 
Martin, Chicago; Helen Montgomery, New York 

Term expires 1965: John Brophy,* Washington, D.C.; Sara Ricks Caldwell, 
Jackson, Miss.; Robert H. Collacott, Cleveland; Inabel B. Lindsay, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Milton G. Rector, New York; Annie Lee Sandusky, Washington, 
D.C.; Malcolm B. Stinson, Los Angeles 

Chairmen: NCSW Committee on Public Relations, Melvin Glasser, Wal- 
tham, Mass.; U.S. Committee of the International Conference on Social 


* Deceased. 
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Work, Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, Mass.; Maurice P. Beck, Lansing, 
Mich., National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and 
Planning Organizations 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Harold Silver, Detroit 

Term expires 1963: Freda F. Burnside, San Francisco; Edward D. Green- 
wood, M.D., Topeka; Ira V. Hiscock, New Haven, Conn.; Joseph McDonald, 
New York; Gen. John F. McMahon, New York; William H. Sheridan, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harold Silver, Detroit 

Term expires 1964: Miriam R. Ephraim, New York; Mary Houk, Indian- 
apolis; Eunice Minton, Washington, D.C.; Kenneth Pohlmann, Washington, 
D.C.; Mary Settle, Washington, D.C.; Theodate H. Soule, New York; Joseph 
L. Zarefsky, Houston, ‘Texas 

Term expires 1965: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Rochester, N.Y.; Mary R. Baker, 
New York; Mrs. L. Stuyvessant Chanler, Rhinebeck, N.Y.; Clarence D. Cole- 
man, Atlanta, Ga.; Julian G. Hanlon, Charlottesville, Va.; Mildred K. Wagle, 
New York; John M. Wedemeyer, Sacramento, Calif. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Melvin Glasser, Waltham, Mass. 

Term expires 1963: Robert W. Ball, Washington, D.C.; Jules Berman, 
Kensington, Md.; Irving Rimer, New York; Philip Ryan, New York; James 
Scull, New York; Harold Weiner, New York 

Term expires 1964: Elma Phillipson Cole, New York; Alex Rosen, New 
York; Annie Lee Sandusky, Washington, D.C.; Frances Schmidt, New York; 
Herman Stein, New York; Henry Weber, New York 

Term expires 1965: Mrs. Sallie Bright, New York; Mary Fry, New York; 
Harold Hagan, Washington, D.C.; Emma Harrison, New York; Alfred Taylor, 
New York 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON STAFF PERSONNEL 


Chairman: Fedele F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Members: Judge Henry J. Robison, Columbus; Meyer Rosenfeld, Colum- 
bus; Henry Zucker, Cleveland; Sanford Solender, New York (ex officio) 


NCSW TELLERS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Merriss Cornell, Columbus, Ohio 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION SERVICE 


Chairman: Milton Rector, New York 

Members: Joan Akira, New York; Margaret Berry, New York; Marjorie 
Herzig, New York; Cora Kasius, New York; Russell Kurtz, Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Neota Larson, Baltimore; Gordon Manser, New York; Helen Mont- 
gomery, New York; Edward Olds, Washington, D.C.; Almon R. Pepper, New 
York: Charles Prigmore. New York; Beatrice Saunders, New York; Jacob 
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Scanlon, New York; Dorothy M. Swart, New York; Elizabeth Wickenden, 
New York; Sanford Solender, New York (ex officio) 


NCSW AD HOC COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman: Clark W. Blackburn, New York 

Members: Bertram Beck, New York; Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, New York; 
Col. John J. Ford, New York; C. F. McNeil, Philadelphia; Helen Mont- 
gomery, New York; Ann Elizabeth Neely, New York; Milton G. Rector, New 
York; Lillian Robbins, New York; Charles Sampson, New York; Annie Lee 
Sandusky, Washington, D.C.; Robert F. Shea, Washington, D.C.; Benjamin 
Sprafkin, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Wickenden, New York; Henry L. Zucker, 
Cleveland; Sanford Solender, New York (ex officio) 


NCSW AD HOC COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ACTION 
Chairman: Mrs. Rollin Brown, New York 
Members: Joseph P. Anderson, New York; Philip Bernstein, New York; 
Fred DelliQuadri, New York; Bertram H. Gold, Los Angeles; Nelson C. 
Jackson, New York; Ann Elizabeth Neely, New York; Almon R. Pepper, New 
York; Philip E. Ryan, New York; Elizabeth Wickenden, New York; Sanford 
Solender, New York (ex officio) 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Chairman: Sanford Solender, New York 

Secretary: Ruth Williams, New York 

Term expires 1963: Mrs. Rollin Brown, New York; Philip E. Ryan, New 
York 

Term expires 1964: Nelson Cruikshank, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Charles 
Hymes, Minneapolis 

Term expires 1965: James R. Dumpson, New York; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ray- 
mond J. Gallagher, Washington, D.C. 


LIAISON PERSONS FROM NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

American Public Welfare Association, Peter Kasius, New York; National 
Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Planning Or- 
ganizations, Lowell Iberg, New York; Council on Social Work Education, 
Mary Baker, New York; National Association of Social Workers, Joseph P. 
Anderson, New York; National Social Welfare Assembly, Louise N. Mumm, 
New York; U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work, 
Glen Leet, Norwalk, Conn. 


LIAISON FROM AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
Elizabeth Christie, New York 


LIAISON FROM COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE GROUPS 
Paul Mendenhall, New York 


LIAISON FROM CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
David Smith, Barrie, Ont., Canada 
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LIAISON FROM NCSW PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Mary Fry, New York 


President-Nominee: John W. Tramburg * 
Chairmen of Sections and Divisions, ex officio 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 

Chairman: Jeanette Hanford, Chicago 

Vice Chairman: Eleanor G. Cranefield, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Term expires 1963: Vernon Fox, Tallahassee, Fla.; Tom E. Wintersteen, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Term expires 1964: Elizabeth Good, Boston; Irving Kaufman, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Louise M. Noble, Boston; Pauline A. Smith, Augusta, Maine 

Term expires 1965: Ruth Chaskel, New York; Cornelia Dunphy, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Caroline Elledge, Chicago; Manuel Kaufman, Philadelphia; Clarice 
Platt, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Fred Steininger, Gary, Ind.; Mary Sullivan, Spring- 
field, Il. 


SECTION II. GROUP WORK 

Chairman: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice Chairman: Milton A. Brown, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1963: Russell W. Ballard, Chicago; Stella E. Hartman, Mil- 
waukee; William Schwartz, Highland Park, Ill. 

Term expires 1964: Herman Gallegos, San Francisco; Helen Northen, Los 
Angeles; Mary R. Ripley, Los Angeles; Jack Stumpf, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Term expires 1965: Pat Goldberg, Cincinnati; Russell Hogrefe, Chicago; 
Louise P. Shoemaker, Baltimore; Violet Tennant, Indianapolis 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Chairman: James P. Heron, Albany, N.Y. 

Vice Chairman: Owen R. Davison, Philadelphia 

Term expires 1963: Virginia Ferguson, Dublin, Ohio; J. Kimball Johnson, 
Cleveland; Russell Leedy, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. L. Robert Massman, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Term expires 1964: Chester L. Bower, Pittsburgh; Guy R. Codding, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Frank C. Foose, Harrisburg, Pa.; Elmer J. Tropman, Pittsburgh 

Joint NASW-NCSW appointees: James Burr, Washington, D.C.; Daniel R. 
Elliott, Cleveland; Robert Fenley, Los Angeles; Andrew Freeman, Philadel- 
phia; Gideon Fryer, Nashville, Tenn.; James Hackshaw, New York; Morris 
Hursh, St. Paul, Minn.; Eugene L. Johnson, St. Louis; John H. Moore, Pine 
Plains, N.Y.; Mrs. Kurt Reichert, Albany, N.Y. 


SECTION IV. RESEARCH 

Chairman: Samuel Mencher, Pittsburgh 

Vice Chairman: Martin Wolins, Berkeley, Calif. 

Term expires 1963: Raymond Clapp, Washington, D.C.; Saya S. Schwartz, 
Washington, D.C.; Caroline F. Ware, Washington, D.C.; Helen L. Witmer, 
Washington, D.C. 


* Deceased. 
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Term expires 1964: Inez M. Baker, New Orleans; Kathryn Barclay, New 
Orleans; Joseph Marchese, Jr., New Orleans; Viola W. Weiss, New Orleans 

Term expires 1965: Margaret Blenkner, Cleveland; Joseph W. Eaton, Pitts- 
burgh; Philip Klein, Harrisburg, Pa.; Leonard S. Kogan, New York; Irving 
F. Lukoff, Pittsburgh; Irving Piliavin, Berkeley, Calif. 


SECTION V. ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman: Arthur H. Kruse, Chicago 

Vice Chairman: Richard G. Guilford, Lincoln, Neb. 

Term expires 1963: Ray E. Brown, Chicago; Laurin Hyde, New York; 
Robert H. MacRae, Chicago 

Term expires 1964: John H. Ganter, Hartford, Conn.; David H. Keppel, 
Hartford, Conn.; Hilda P. Tebow, Hartford, Conn.; C. Rollin Zane, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Term expires 1965: Richard §. Bachman, Chicago; Sidney J. Berkowitz, 
Chicago; Raymond M. Hilliard, Chicago; Alton A. Linford, Chicago 


SECTION VI. METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 

Chairman: Fern M. Colborn, New York 

Vice Chairman: Charles E. Odell, Detroit 

Term expires 1963: Edward Parsons, Jefferson City, Mo.; Helen Raebeck, 
New York; Mrs. Ann Wolfe, New York 

Term expires 1964: Charles Ferguson, Harrisburg, Pa.; Lowell Iberg, New 
York; Sydney B. Markey,* Philadelphia; Hugh Reed, New York; Max Silver- 
stein, Philadelphia 

Term expires 1965: Margaret A. Emery, Washington, D.C.; Mitchell Gins- 
berg, New York; Helen M. Harris, New York; Jean Rubin, New York 


NCSW DIVISION COMMITTEES 


DIVISION A 

Chairman: Ellen Winston, Washington, D.C. 

Members: Dwight H. Ferguson, Atlanta; Arthur E. Fink, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
Winfred L. Godwin, Atlanta; George T. Kalif, Richmond, Va.; Mereb 
Mossman, Chapel Hill, N.C.; George Narensky, Charlottesville, Va.; Marion 
E. Schmitz, Atlanta; Sue Spencer, Nashville, Tenn. 


DIVISION B 

Chairman: Nathan E. Cohen, Cleveland 

Members: Joseph P. Anderson, New York; Margaret Berry, New York; 
David Danzig, New York; Lloyd Fett, New York; James W. Fogarty, New 
York; Mitchell I. Ginsberg, New York; Edith Lerrigo, New York; Louise N. 
Mumm, New York; Rev. Almon R. Pepper, New York; Leo Perlis, New York; 
Annie Lee Sandusky, Washington, D.C.; Savilla M. Simons, New York; Han- 
nah Stein, New York; Whitney M. Young, Jr., New York 


DIVISION C 

Chairman: Bertram H. Gold, Los Angeles 

Members: Chauncey A. Alexander, Los Angeles; Dr. Robert Dockson, Los 
Angeles; Frances Lomas Feldman, Los Angeles; Ralph L. Goff, Los Angeles; 


* Deceased. 
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Dr. Abbott Kaplan, Los Angeles; William B. Miller, Los Angeles; George D. 
Nickel, Arcadia, Calif.; Cornelia Plank, Los Angeles; Carroll R. West, Los 
Angeles; Harold Weiner, New York; Harold R. Winey, Los Angeles; George 
K. Wyman, Albany, N.Y. 


NCSW AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Elizabeth Christie, New York 

Term expires 1963: Dr. Samuel D. Freeman, New York; Rev. Donald 
Kliphardt, New York; Curtis Krishef, New York; Guichard Parris, New 
York; Ralph Reuter, New York; Elsa Volckmann, New York 

Term expires 1964: A. A. Anderson, Cleveland; Virginia Beard, Cleve- 
land; Lois Buell, New York; Robert Disraeli, New York; Dr. Winfield Doyle, 
Cleveland; S. J. Jaffe, Cleveland; Sherwood Norman, New York; James Scull, 
New York; Elizabeth Sheehy, New York; Harriette W. Witherspoon, New 
York 

Term expires 1965: Ann Booth, New York; Yolanda Lancelot, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Donald E. Phelps, New York; Mrs. Leonard Rattner, Long 
Beach, N.Y.; Leah Rich, New York 


COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Chairman: Paul Mendenhall, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 

Members: American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Sonia 
Grodka; American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill; Association of 
the Junior Leagues of America, Inc., Dorothy E. Swinburne; Church Con- 
ference of Social Work, Sheldon L. Rahn; National Association of Social 
Workers, Marjorie Herzig; National Committee for the Day Care of Chil- 
dren, Inc., Mariana Jessen; National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., Dr. Marga- 
ret Bailey; National Association for Crippled Children and Adults, Rhoda 
Gellman; National Urban League, Nelson C. Jackson; Veterans Administra- 
tion, Margaret Daniel 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Automation and Its Implications for Social Welfare. Mahlon Puryear, Na- 
tional Urban League 

Automation and Employment. Mahlon Puryear, National Urban League; 
Jean Maxwell, National Council on the Aging 

The Effect of Automation on Family Life and Implications for Family 
Services. Lt. Col. Roy S. Barber, Salvation Army; Mrs. Mariana Jessen, Na- 
tional Committee for the Day Care of Children; Edith Taittonen, American 
Home Economics Association 

The Increase in Leisure and Nonwork Time and Implications for Services. 
Paul Mendenhall, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities; Mrs. Charles S. 
Monroe, National Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of 
Christian Social Relations 

Health and Rehabilitation. Basil J. P. Mott, National Society for Crippled 
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Children and Adults; Ernest Weinrich, United Cerebral Palsy Associations 
The First Ones hit by Automation—Implications for Community Plan- 
ning. Ruth Chaskel, National Travelers Aid Association; Mrs. Wylda Cowles, 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
Automation—Implications for Education and Training. Gilbert Convers, 
American Council for Nationalities Service; Ruth Thomson, YWCA of the 
USA; and Lazelle Alway, National Committee on Employment of Youth 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, Paul Mendenhall 
American Council for Nationalities Service, Dr. Gilbert Convers 
American Friends Service Committee, Louis W. Schneider 
American Home Economics Association, Edith Taittonen 
American Humane Association, Vincent DeFrancis 
American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Sonia Grodka 
American Jewish Committee, Samuel S. Fishzohn 
American Legion, National Child Welfare Division, Fred T. Kuszmaul 
American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill 
American Public Welfare Association, Ann Porter 
American Social Health Association, Mrs. E. S. Force 
Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B'rith, Israel H. Moss 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Dorothy E. Swinburne 
Big Brothers of America, Margaret M. Hanley 
Child Study Association of America, Mildred Rabinow 
Child Welfare League of America, Elizabeth Christie 
Community and Social Agency Employees Union, AFL-CIO, Max Dombrow 
Council on Social Work Education, Ann Elizabeth Neely 
Family Service Association of America, Mildred Frank 
Florence Crittenton Association of America, Carolyn Sollis 
International Social Service, American Branch, Paul R. Cherney 
Military Social Work, Lt. Col. Jack T. Blue 
National Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer 
National Association for Retarded Children, Curtis Krishef 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Dorothy 
Gazzolo 
National Association of Social Workers, Norman V. Lourie 
Commission on Personnel Standards and Practices, Raymond Unk 
Commission on Social Work Practice, Robert W. Cruser 
Group Work Section, Mary Seguin 
Medical Social Work Section, Glenn Roderick 
Psychiatric Social Work Section, Morris F. Mayer 
School Social Work Section, May Gavin 
Social Work Research Section, Harold Lewis 
National Association of Statewide Health and Welfare Conference and Plan- 
ning Organizations, Lowell Iberg 
National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, Windell W. 
Fewell 
National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents, Portia M. Anderson 
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National Committee for the Day Care of Children, Mariana Jessen 

National Committee on Employment of Youth, Lazelle Alway 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, James P. Rice 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Department of Social 
Welfare, Dr. Henry J. Whiting 

National Council of Jewish Women, Sara Lee Berkman 

National Council of YMCAs, B. F. Faubion 

National Council on Alcoholism, Margaret B. Bailey 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Paul Kalin 

National Council on the Aging, Jean M. Maxwell 

National Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Almon R. Pepper 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Herbert H. 

Leibowitz 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Miriam R. Ephraim 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Gerturde M. Bacon 

National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, Harold N. 
Weiner 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Louise M. Mumm 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Rhoda Gellman 

National Travelers Aid Association, Ruth Chaskel 

National Urban League, Nelson C. Jackson 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Naomi T. Gray 

The Salvation Army, Lt. Col. Roy S. Barber 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, Clara M. Allen 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Helen Wortis 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Eugene Shenefield 

United HIAS Service, Frederick Fried 

United Seamen’s Service, Otho J. Hicks 

Veterans Administration, Margaret Daniel 

Volunteers of America, Col. John J. Ford 

YWCA of the U.S.A., Etta Marshall 





NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Rachel Marks, Chicago 
Members: Cora Kasius, New York; Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; Elizabeth 
Meier, Cleveland; Florence Ray, New York; Hollis Vick, New York 
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The,” 3-24 
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105, 112 

Child welfare: adoption, 86, 167; Chil- 
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Child Welfare League, 86 
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schools of social work, 93-94; and so- 
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cies in, 85-93 
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96 
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Manpower Development and Train- 
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55 
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for, 33-46 
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XXV-XXVi 
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60 
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ing, 91; in schools of social work, 93- 
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ments of 1962, 16, 28, 30, 31, 100-101, 
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munity Planning and Services Act, 29; 
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16, 28, 30, 31, 100-101, 179, 188, 191 


Race relations, see Intergroup relations 

Racial discrimination, see Intergroup re- 
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grams,” 179-94 
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living standards, 208-9, 216, 217 
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making, 156-60; social policy research, 
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184-85, 187; see also Education for so- 
cial work 
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Segregation, 132-33 
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and Services Act, 29 

Shelley, Edwin F., paper by, 62-73 

Social action, 47, 58-61; and report of 
National Conference on Charities and 
Correction, 206-23 
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boards, 55, 59, 170-71; supervision, 
172-77; tax-exempt status of, 54-55; 
voluntary agencies, 11-12, 17-19 
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in social work, 128-42 

“Social Conscience and Social Work,” 
128-42 

Social insurances: health insurance, 31- 
32; hospital insurance, 29; and Na- 
tional Conference report, 219-20; Old 
age, Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance (OASDI), 99; planning, 99; and 
political platforms, 219 

Socialist Labor Party (1912): and labor 
and living standards, 211-12, 215, 217 
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108, 112; for child welfare, 105, 112; 
Federal, 97-120; Federal-state-local co- 
operation, 117-20; John F. Kennedy on, 
104, 106, 108, 110-11; local, 113-17; for 
mental health, 103-4, 106, 120, 187; 
for social insurance, 99; for social wel- 
fare, 6-7, 14-15, 98-120; state, 111-13 

Social policy research, strategy of, 143-60 

Social problems: automation and unem- 
ployment, 74-83; automation and the 
welfare of society, 62-73; housing, go- 
91, 102, 113-14; juvenile delinquency, 
4, 106-7, 110; poverty, 25-28, 43, 47-52, 
59, 131-32; unemployment, 39, 74-83 

Social Security Act: amendments of 1950, 
99; amendments of 1962, 16, 28, 30, 31, 
100-101, 179, 188, 191 
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Social Security Administration: and so- 
cial planning, 103 
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challenges to, 3-24; and civil rights, 
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113-17; leadership in, 21-22; and na- 
tional defense, 129-31; public, 12; pub- 
lic relations, 9-10, 15-16; staffing of 
programs, 179-94; see also Community 
development; Social planning 
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23; and politics, 52-55, 59-60; and 
power, 55-58, 59; research in, 22-23, 
143-56, 156-60; and social insurance, 
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organization for social welfare, 7-10; 
personnel, 19-21, 173-77, 179-94, 195- 
205; private practice, 139; professional- 
ism, 124-25; salaries, 183-84; secrets of, 
161-77; social action, 47, 60-61; stand- 
ards, 10-11; supervision, 172-77 
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Social work education, see Education for 
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Social work practice, 5-11; educational 
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Social work research, see Research in so- 
cial work 
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